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New York. 


LAMPERTI 


Maestro of Marcella Sembrich, Helene Has- 


treiter, Stagno, Bellincioni, Harris, Zagury, &c. 
Sedanstrasse 20, Dresden 


Mrs. RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, 
Representative and assistant of LAMPERTI. 
New York, 1388 Fifth Avenue; Philadelphia, 408 
South 18th Street. Summer Residence: Dresden, 

Germany. 

“Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton is my on/y re presenti a- 
tive, and I advise all pupi Is desiring to study with 
me to be prepared by Aer.’ 

Dresden, Sedamstrasse 17. G. B. LAMPERTI. 
ALBERTO LAURENCE, 

155 East 18th Street New York. 

Instruction in SINGING and the Higher Branches 
of Vocal and Dramatic Art. 

WM. H. RIEGER, 
TENOR—ORATORIO AND CONCERT, 
18 East 22d Street, New York. 
HENRY T. FLECK, 
Conductor Harlem Philharmonic Society of the 
‘ity of New York. 
Address : 100 West 125th Street, New York 
HERBERT WITHERSPOON, 
Basso, 
Concerts and Musicales. 


Solo Bass Brick Church, Fifth Ave. and 37th St. 
Address : 102 East 57th Street, New York. 


FRIDA ASHFORTH, 
Vocal Instruction. 
135 East 18th Street, New York. 


Mme. EMMA RODERICK, 
Rapid Development and Complete Education of 
the Voice 118 West 44th Street, New York. 


MR. and MRS. CARL ALVES, 


Vocal Instructors, 
1146 Park Avenue, near 91st Street, New York. 


MISS CAROLL BADHAM, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 18 West 60th Street, New York. 


ADOLF GLOSE, 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER, 
136 West 12th Street, New York. 


MAX TREUMANN, 


Baritone—Concert, Oratorio and Opera. Vocal 
Culture. 101 West 86th Street, New York. 


EMILIO BELARI, 
Professor of Singing and Perfecting the Voice, 
118 West 44th Street, New York. 
GEORGE M. GREENE, 
Voice Culture and Artistic Singing, 
Oratorio Church, Concert, Opera. 
Studio: 136 Fifth Ave., Mondays and Thursdays. 


Residence and address : 
417 West 23d Street, New York. 


ROSS JUNGNICKEL, 
Orchestral Conductor. 
Singers prepared for Oratorio, Opera gas Con- 
cert. Address 92 West 89th Street, New York 


Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, 
(Church of the Holy Communion). Organ les- 
sons and practice given on one of Roosevelt's 
finest instruments. Special advantages for the 
study of church music and the training of boys’ 
voices. 
Address: 44 West 20th Street, New York. 


Mr. TOM KARL, 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Residence—Studio: 18 West 75th Street, New York. 


CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, 

Solo Tenor South Church (Dr. Terry’s) and Direct- 

or of Music at Madison Avenue M. E. Church. 
Oratorio, Concert and Vocal Instruction. 

Studio, Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th Av., New York. 


M. I. SCHERHEY, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Church-—Oratorio—Concert—Opera. 
Formerly Director of the Scherhey Musical Con- 
servatory in Berlin, 67 Irving Place, New York. 


Miss MARIE LOUISE TODD, 
Pianist—Teacher of the Piano. 
Address : 324 West 57th Street, New York. 
“It gives me pleasure to express the high esteem 
in which I hold the piano playing of Miss Todd, 
and my confidence in her ability as a teacher of 
the instrument.”—WwM. MASON. 


Mme. OGDEN CRANE, 
Voice CULTURE, 
ITALIAN METHOD. 
Studio 4, 3 East 14th Street New York. 


Miss ANNIE M. WEED, 
Dramatic Soprano. 
Studio: Room 7, 98 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Wednesday sand Saturdays. 
Permanent address : 438 Manhattan Avenue. 


WILLIAM J. SHEEHAN, 
Basso. 
Oratorio, Concert, Musicales, Vocal Instruction. 
_ Director Lenox Choral Club. 
Studio: 358 West 22d Street. New York 


LILLIE D’ANGELO BERGH, 


(LILLIE BERG) 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 


Famous method for Voice Development. 
Pupils prominent everywhere. Interpretation 
lessons. Mondays, 2 to 4, visitors admitted. 
Send for rospectus 
THE VIRA, 110 West 39th St., New York. 





Miss HORTENSE HIBBARD, 


PIANIST AND TEACHER. 
Pupit oF EMINENT MASTERS IN GERMANY. 
Studio: The Strathmore, 
672 Broadw ay, New York. 


Miss EM =F HOWSON 
Vocal Studio, 
9 West 14th Street, New York 
Tuesdays and Fridays. 
CARL Le VINSEN, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Professional, Amateurs’ and Teachers’ Grades. 
124 East 44th Street, New York. 
WARING STEBBINS, 
Pupil of ALEXANDRE GUILMANT. 


Organist Emmanuel Baptist Church, Brooklyn 
Address 19 Verona Place, Brooklyn. 


Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 


Pianoforte Instruction. 


Authorized teacher of the Lesc hetizky method. 


Studio: Nos. 402 and 408 Carnegie Hall 


PAUL TIDDEN 
Pianist. 
314 East 15th Street, New York, 
Will accept a limited number of pupils. 


GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
PIANO AND COMPOSITION, 


Address 70 West 95th Street, New York. 


Mme. KATHARINE EVANS 
VON KLENNER, 
Vocal Instruction. 
VIARDOT-GARCIA METHOD 
Sole Authorized Representative in America 


Private Studio: 40 Stuyvesant Street, 
10th Street and Second Avenue, New York. 


Mr and Me. TH. BJORKSTEN 
Instruction in Singing. 
69 West Mth Street New York. 


HUBERT ARNOLD, 

Violin Virtuoso. 
for Concerts, Recitals, &c. Limited number of 
pupils accepted. Address care of Emile Levy, 
141 and 143 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Mr. and Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Home Studio: 151 East 62d Street, New York. 


GERRIT SMITH, 
Organist and Conductor. 
Studio: 573 Madison Avenue, cor. 56th Street; 
South Church, Madison Avenue, cor. 38th Street, 
New York. 


EMANUEL SCHMAUK, 
Teacher of the Virgil Clavier Method at 
the Virgil Piano School, 26 & 29 W. 15th St. 
Residence: 1 West Sith Street, New York 


DELAVAN HOWLAND, 
Choral, Orchestral and Operatic 
Conductor. 
Can be engaged for Summer Season. Concerts or 
Opera. 
Address 38 East 10th Street, New York 


PE RRY AV ERIL L—Baritone. 


Opera—Oratorio—Concert 
and Vocal Instruction. 
220 West 59th Street, New York. 


CHARLES HEINROTH, 


Organist Church of the Ascension. With the 
National Conservatory 
Instruction, Organ and Harmony. 
12 West 11th Street. New York. 


OSCAR SAENGER, 
Baritone. 
Vocal Instruction, Concert, Oratorio, Opera. 
)30 West 59th Street, New York 
| 353 Vernon Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y 
CHARLES PALM, 
Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, Professor of 
Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart. 
Address: 2271 11th Ave., near 173d St., New York. 


ORTON BRADLEY, 


CONDUCTOR AND SOLO PIANIST. 
Pupils received for Piano or Oratorio and Oper- 
atic répertoire. For terms, &c., address 
220 West 59th Street, New York. 


AD. NEUENDORFF, 


Musical] Director. 
Permanent address 
Steinway Hall, 109 East 14th St., New York City. 


E. A. PARSONS 
Pianist and Composer, 
Knickerbocker Building, 
Broadway and 38th Street, 
EMMA K. DENISON 
Vocal Sictintion. 
98 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


FELIX JAEGER, 
Conductor of Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Studio: 112 East 18th Street, New York. 


Studios : 


New York. 


THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING 
AND SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE. 
230 East 62d Street. 

Complete musical education given to students, 

from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
F. & H. CARRI, Directors. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Miss ADELINA HIBBARD, 
VOCALIST anp TEACHER OF 
SINGING, 

FRENCH AND ITALIAN METHODs. 
Studio: The Strathmore, 
1672 Broadway, New York. 


TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS 


Ora setio and Concert Baritone. 


Solo Baritone Grace Episcopal Church, New York, 


401 Carnegie Hall, New York City 
Dr. CARL MARTIN, 
BASSO. 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio, 15 East 17th Street, New York 


,A MURIO-CELLI, 


ADELIN 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Teacher of the Eminent Artists EMMA JUCH and 
MARIE ENGLE. 18 Irving Place, New Yor 


VICTOR HARRIS 
Vocal Training and the Art of Singing. 
Studio: The Alpine, 
55 West 33d Street, New York 
Mme.MARGHERITA TEALDI, 
Highest Voice Culture. 


Room 207 Abbey Building, 
Broadway and 38th Street, New York 


FISCHER POWERS, 
Bi oath INE, 


STuDIO: 8 Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th Avenue, 
New York 


CONRAD BEHRENS 
Opera, Oratorio, Concert, Vocal 
Instruction. 
687 Lexington Avenue, New York 


EDMUND J. MYER, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Teacher, Author and Lecturer on important 
vocal topics. Send for Circular 
32 East 23d Street, New York City 


HENRY SCHRADIECK’S 
Violin School. 
Violin, Piano, Theory and Ensemble Playing 
Residence and Studio 
535 Washington Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y 


HARRIET VICTORINE WETMORE, 
Pupil of the celebrs 
"iar. FLORENZA b'ARONA. 


Oratorio and Concert Soprano—Instruction. 
256 West 71st Street, New York 


HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 19 East 14th Street, New York 
University Connection : 
Metropolitan College of Mu 


Miss GRACE GREGORY, 

SALON SINGER, 
will receive pupils from 9 till 1 Recommended 
by Mo seleur 7 3ouhy, of Paris; for the past two 
years his pupil and assistant. Address : 421 West 
Sith Street, New York City 


J. PIZZARELLO, 
Concert Pianist, 
With the National Conservatory 
For particulars address 
46 West 36th Street. New York 


GEORGE FLEMING, 
Baritone, 


Concert and Oratorio 
100 West 125th Street, New York 


FRANK HERBERT TUBBS 
Voice Culture and Singing, 
121 West 42d Street, New York 


SIEGMUND DEUTSCH, 
Sine gy professional violinists according to 
ae QUES DONT method. Formerly with Boston 
ymphony and Theodore Thomas orchestras. 
Studio: 53 Kast 50th Street. New York 
String Orchestral Class meets Mondays atS PM 


< AY T7RATC 
ENRICO DUZENSI, 
Opera Tenor. 
Will accept pupils for voice culture. Good 
voices cultivated per contract. 
145 East 83d Street, near Lexington Avenue 


PAOLO GALLICO, 
Pianist, 
Pupils accepted 


Studio: Monroe Building, Room 15. 
11 East 59th Street, New York City 


FRANCIS 


GEORGE SWEET, 
OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 
487 5th Avenue, New York 


International College of Music. 


The eminent violinist Ep. MOLLENHAUER, Director 
Mr. Peroli and Miss Clarmont, Piano 
Dr. Cortesi, Singing. 
W. F. T. Mollenhauer, Violin and Harmony 
Hans Dreher, Painting 
RAPID PROGRESS GUARANTEED. 
26 East 42d Street, NEW YORK. 


MARIE PARCELLO, 
Contralto. 

Vocal Instruction Carnegie Hall, Tuesdays, Thurs- 
days and Saturdays. Studio 605. 
SERRANO’S VOCAL INSTITUTE, 
323 East 14th Street, New York. 


Conducted by EMILIA BENIC DE SERRANO 
and CARLOS A. DE SERRANO. 


G2" Opera, Concert and Oratorio; also Piano 
Instruction. 


FLORENCE BUCKINGHAM 
Accompanist. JOYC E, 


42 West I7th Street, New York. 








Miss ALICE GARRIGUE, 


Voca. INsTRUCTION, 
3 East 41st Street, New York. 


A. VICTOR BENHAM, 
Piano, Harmony, Composition, &c. 
142 West 120th Street. New York. 
RICHARD T. PERCY, 
Concert Organist and Accompanist. 
Organ lessons at Marble Collegiate Church, cor- 


ner 5th avenue and 29th Street 
Studio: 142 Broadway, New York. 


THE FROEHLICH SCHOOL OF 
MUSIC, 
2117 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Under the auspices of ANTON SEIDL All 


branches of music taught by eminent teachers. 
S. FROEHLICH, Director 


KOFLER, 
Voice Culture. 
Organist and Choirmaster St. Paul's Chapel, 


Trinity Parish, New Yo rk Author of “The Art 
of Breathing.”” Address by mai! 29 Vesey Street 


MISS NORA MAYNARDGREEN, 


Vocal Teacher, 
Studio a nue, New York. 
Summer Studio: 3 rue ibriand 
(Ch cane 0 ysées), Paris 


JANE ROBERTS, 
Pianist, 
Pupil of Herr Moritz Moszkowski, of Berlin, and 


specially recommended by hi Instruction 
500 Union Pla e, Elmira, N. ¥ 


ALBERT GERARD THIERS, 


Mr. LEO. 





Miss ALICE 





Tenor, 
Oratorio and Concert —Voice Production 
Studio: (49 Lexir Avenue, New York 





Mme. CORTADA, 
Vocal and Instrumental Instruction 
Accompanist 
106 Decatur Street, Brooklyn, N. Y 


J. ELDON HOLE, 
Tenor 
Vocal Instructor Convent St. E 
Tone Production and Singing. Mor 
Thursdays 12 East 116th Street 


Mr. TORREY T. HULL, 
Basso, 
Pupil of MME. pD’'ARONA 
Concert and Oratorio cal Instruction 
Address : 228 We st 43d Street, New York 


ROMUALDO SAPIO, 
(Late Conductor to Mme. Adelina Patti, Abbey 
& Grau Opera Co.), 
Vocal Instruction. 
For terms, &c., address 
Hotel Savoy. 50th St. and Fifth Ave., New York 
F. W. RIESBERG, 

Solo Pianist and Accompanist, 
Instruction— Piano, Organ iar gpeny 
Studio: 212 West 6#t! res. New Y ork 

With the New York lege of Mu 


Mrs. BELLA THOMAS-NICHOLS, 
Messe Soprano. 

Pupil of Signo 

It 














e, of Paris 





123 West 39th onlin New York City 
Signor GIUSEPPE DEL PUENTE, 
The 3aritone. 
Opera and Concert 
Northeast corner “W6th and Chest- 
nut Streets, Phila, Pa 
FANNIE RICHTER, 
Concert Pianiste, 
54 West 37th Street, New York 


Vocal Scuco 


MARY E. SCOTT, Sopranoand Pianist 
DORA B. SCOTT, 
Concerts, Musicales, Receptions. Pupils accepted 
148 West 46th Street, New York 
Miss HELEN LATHROP, Soprano. 
Miss ELISE LATHROP, Pianiste. 
Concerts—Musicales. Limited number of _— 
accepted. 43 East 50th Street, New Yor 
Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI, 
123 West 39th Street, 
New York 


Contralto 


LENA DORIA DEVINE, 
Soprano, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Hardman Apartments, 
138 Fifth Avenue, New York 
“Miss Lena Devine is capable of teaching the 
art of singing, having prs actic an y given evidence 


of her ability to do so n fait 
‘FRANC ESCO LAMPERTI.’ 


vice, March 25, 1889 
Miss M. LOUISE MUNDELL, 
Teacher of the Voice—Italian School. 
Studio: 77 New \ ork Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y 


Mr. anv Mrs. CHARLES A. RICE, 
Tenor and Contralto. 
Oratorio, Concerts and Vocal Culture 
221 East 19th Street, New York 
WALTER H. McILROY, 
Tenor. Oratorio, Concert, Salon. 
Brooklyn: 583 Madison Street. 
New York: Care THE MUSICAL COURIER 


ABBIE CLARKSON TOTTEN, 
Soprano Soloist. 
Concerts, Church, Musicales—Piano and Vocal 
Instruction. 147 East 15th Street, New York. 
MONDAYS AT STATEN ISLAND. 
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MACKENZIE GORDON, | Mr. CHARLES ABERCROMBIE, 
Tenor. Ten years Solo Tenor to Her Majesty the Queen, 
Oratorio, Concert and Musicals. and of the Albert Hall, Crystal Palace, St. 


t ames’ Hall, Covent Garden, &c.. concerts and 
Rk Wet SS Ses, = _—= =, rofessor of Artistic Singing, London, England. 


WALTER HENRY HALL, Vocal Studio, Carnegie Music Hall, New York. 


Conductor Oratorio Club, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Organist and Choirmaster St. James’ Church, MME. VON FEILITZSCH, 
New York; St. Ann’s Church, Brooklyn Heights. Vocal Instruction, 
For terms for Conducting address St. James’ > 
Church, Madison Ave. and 7ist St., New York. 119 West 41st St., New York. 


Mrs. ExizaperH Cuurcuitt Mayer, | J. JEROME HAYES, 


Specially recommended by William Shakespere, | Vocal Instruction. 
London. | Studio: Knickerbocker Bopting. 
VOCAL CULTURE. 1402 Broadway, New York. 
3 East 4ist Street, New York. (Tenor soloist for three yearsat the Church of the 
Divine Paternity, Fifth Avenue and 45th Street.) 


CARL JE cl, 
CARI FIQUE, RICCARDO RICCI, 


Pianoforte, Harmony and Composition. Opera, Oratorio, Concert—Instruction. 
472 Lafay ette Avenue, Brooklyn. _ Studio : 49 West 35th Street, 
ARTHUR WHITING, New York City. 
Teacher of the Pianoforte and Concert 
Pianist. 


AAA wales _Steinway Hall, New York. | Boston. 
sAU . C 
merit scam ypu CLARA E. MUNGER, 


Accompanist—Piano Instruction. a 
40 West 98d Street, New York. Teacher of Singing. 
2a Park Street, Boston. 


HOWARD BROCKWAY, | 
| T 
Composer-Pianist. H. G. TUCKER, 
Pupils received in Commute, Harmony, Piano 
and Song Interpretation | 
Studio: 817-818 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


ELLA A. WHEELER, 
Soprano. 
Concert, Oratorio, Church— Vocal Instruction. 
Studio-Residence : 138 West Sth Street, New York. 
Pupil of and indorsed by Sbrig! ia. 


ARTHUR D. WOODRU FF, 


Conductor and Teacher of Singing. 
STUDIOS: 











Pianist. 
__ Chickering Building, 153 Tremont St., Boston. 
| Miss LAURA WEBSTER, 


Violoncellist. 


For Concerts and Musicals address 
Pierce Building, Boston. 


MYRON W. WHITNEY, 


Bass—Concert and Oratorio. 
Voca) Instruction. 
162 Boylston Street, Boston. | 
“ The Common wae 


East = | MISS WYATT, 
Mondaysand Thursdays Teacher of Singing—Italian Method. 


1%6 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 


; > J J Purity of tone—distinct enunciation—expression. 
Mrs. HARC( tnt BUL L, Studio a. 162 Boylston Street., Boston 
Pianoforte Instruction. Miss HARRIET A. SHAW, 


113 West &4th Street, New York. 


EUGENE CLARKE, 
Vocal Culture and Artistic Singing, 
244 West 42d Street, New York 
J. FRANK LEVE, 
Piano Instruction. 
54 East 89th Street, New York. 


Harpist. 
184 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston 
LILLIAN SRATSUCE, 
eacher of m4 iolin, 
ANNE G ILBRETH CRO 


Teacher of | Plane, 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston 


THOMAS TAPPER, 
GEORGE LEON MOORE, Steinert Hall, 


Tenor. 162 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


( ori d Cone > 4 . r .- Tr , , 

. ratorioand Concert. =) | Mus, GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, 

ANGELO De PROSSE, Verat Sasterten. 
Pian Harmony—Sight Reading. 149a Tremont Street, Boston 


Coaching Singers for Oratorio, O = and Concert > ‘ ; 
work. 6 West 9ist Street, and 13 West 22d St., HOMER A. N ORRIS, 


New York. 
GWILYM MILES, 
Baritone. Mrs. L. P. MORRILL, 


cone West 120d Street, New York. Vocal School of Music. 
Miss EMMA THURSBY — aa Ones, Doses 
will receive a limited centers te pils CHARLES ALBION CLARK, 


Vocal Studio : 60 Carnegie Hall, New York. " . f Pi Irean ¢ , 
Receiving days at studio Monday and Wednesday, Teacher o rian, “sagen ans asmeny. 


10 to 12. Residence : 4 Gramercy Park. 
’ a" Mr. & Mrs. H. CARLETON SLACK, 
WILLIAM OTIS BREWSTER, Lyric Soprano. Bass-Baritone. 
Piano, Organ and Composition. Recitals—Chamber Concerts—Society Musicales. 
Studio: “The Chelsea.” 222 West 23d St.. New York Studio: 131 Tremont Street, Boston. 
FRANK DOWNEY, ANNA MILLER wot D, 
Warihene. Contralto First Church. 


. Teacher of ha in oncerts, Recitals 
Available for Concert and Oratorio. Special at- —* op felhtaaten Aannee, eeatiiads 


tention to Voice Placing and Style. Accompanist. 
Studio : 539 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. CLARENC E E. H AY, 
New York: care MUSICAL COURIER. 
———— Teacher of Singing, 
SANDFORD LATHAM NORCOTT, 154 Tremont Street, Room 1, Boston. 
(Graduate of the Leipzig Conservatory of Music.) > y y ~ 
Teacher of Piano, Organ, Harmony. F. W. WODELL, 
Private pupil of Louis Plaidy two years. Baritone—Oratorio, and Concert. 
29 East lth Street, New York. Vocal Instruction. 
a = - < po Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston 
Teacher of Theoretical Branches. ” deen, rs — 
Applications for tuition must be made <4 mail. ey ey t 


Personal interviews Wednesdays, after 2 P. 
Studio : 49 Fifth Avenue, New Y. ork. 


Mr. PARSON PRICE, 


Voice Culture. & Sauare, 
18 East 17th Street, New York. 
“I can confidently state that Mr. Parson Price's Daudelin School of Music, B 
knowledge of the voice, both male and Somnese, and — 


his style of singing, entitle a to a h rank r 
among Sou MANUEL GA CIA. Miss AAGO pl. vi oom 
ontralto. 


KATE PERCY DOUG LAS, Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Soprano. 911 Boylston Street, Boston 
Concert, Church, Oratorio. Vocal Instruction. CHARLES L. CAPEN 
157 East 46th Street, New York. Teacher of Pianoforte, Organ, Harmony 


- ~ and Counterpoint, 
ARNOLD KUTNER, 149 Tremont Street, Boston. 
Tenor. ELIOT HUBBARD, 


Oratorio, Concert and Voice Culture. 
Pupil of Professor Julius Hey, Berlin (teacher of 7 Tenor. é 
Klafsky, Olitzka, Kutscherra, ‘Dippe] and other ; Oratorio, Concerts, Recitals. 
great artists). 8% Fifth Avenue, New York, Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston 


THE VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL. 


Because they have made 
the study of methods a 
paramount object. 

Their presence con- 
firms approval. 


Harmony, Counterpoint and Composition 
French School. 
Pierce Building, Boston 


Yersin Sound System, | 
French Language. 
409 Columbus Avenue, Boston 
| VAN VEACHTON ROGERS, 
larpist. 

















A A large percentage 
Significant of pupils attending 


the school are teach- 


Fact: ers. 


Why ? 




















MRS. A. K. VIRGIL, 
29 West 15th St., New York. 


In writing for Catalogue mention this “‘ ad.” 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Mr. and Mrs. RICHARD 
BLACKMORE, Jr., 
Dramatic Soprano—Tenor Robusto. 


Recitals, Concerts, Oratorio. Teachers of Singing 
209 Huntington Avenue, Boston 


COPLEY SQUARE 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
Katharine Frances Barnard, Principal, 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston 


Mr. ARTHUR BERESFORD, 


BASSO—Concert, Oratorio. 
21 Music Hall, Boston 


MORAWSKI, 
LESSONS IN SINGING, 
162 Boylston Street, Boston 


Mr. IVAN 





Paris. 


COMPRENEZ BIEN QUE CHAQUE FOIS 

QUE L’ATTENTION DES LECTEURS EST 

PPELEE SUR ous AU _MOYEN D'UNE 

ANNONCE, CELA VOUS PREPARE UNE RE- 
IR. 


| SERVE D'ELEV ES POUR L’AVEN 


| MARIE ROZE, 


Complete artistic preparation — French, 
English, Italian. Pose of Voice, Gesture, 
Répertoire. 
THEATRE FOR PRACTICE. 
Hearings in costume before artists, press 
and managers. 
64 rue de la Victoire, Paris. 


COLONEL HENRY MAPLESON, 


Director Société Internationale de Musique 
Manager and Agent for Opera and Concert Artists 
Advice and every information for students 
COLONEL MAPLESON, 
157 Faubourg St Honoré, Paris 


Cable address: “ Impresario, Paris. 


|, PAUL LHERIE, 


The Celebrated Baritone. 
Opéra Comique Italian Opera Teaching in 
National Conserv atoire, Paris 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT 


| Italian and French Methods 


69 rue de Douai, Paris 


| MADAME TERESA TOSTI, 


Concert Singer 


Special method of Voice Training after the physi- 


| cal rules of the Theory Helmholtz. German Lieder 


Preparation for Concert and Opera 
4 rue de l'Université, Paris 


/P. MARCEL, 


Professeur de Chant 
14 rue de Rome, Paris, France 
Tous les mois, auditions publiques d'éléves con- 


sacrées aux grands compositeurs, qui eux-mémes 
viennent accompagner leurs ceuvres. 


RUDOLF PANZER, 


Pianist and Composer 
Formerly Principal Professor 
Scharwenka Conservat« 
Specialty : Preparation for Concert Playing In 
terpretation Beethoven, Schumann, Brahms,%< 
Speaks English, French and German 
40 rue de l'Université, Paris 


M. FIDELE KOENIG, 


Cuer pe CHant—GRAND OPERA. 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
54 rue de Ponthieu, Paris. 


Mme. ARTOT DE PADILLA, 
(DESIREE ARTOT), 
39 rue de Prony, 


| (Parc Monceau.) PARIS 


M. DUBULLE, 


Professeur de Chant, 
85 Rue d’Amsterdam, PARIS. 
Eighteen years Grand Opéra, Paris 
French and Italian School Mise-en-Scéne 








SCHOOL AND HOME FOR GIRLS, 


Paris, France. 
Mapame TH. SALOME, 


| 20 rue du Vieil, Abreuvoir, St. Germain-en-Laye 


Complete Courses—Musical, Educational, Sol- 
fége, Theory of Music, Reading in all keys, Musical 
Dictation, Transposition, Harmony, Piano, Accom- 
pmaniment and Ensemble Music ‘Violin, Singing, 
alks on Music. 

From kindergarten to high school grades of in- 


| struction. Diplomas and certificates given. None 


but graduate professors. French, English, German 
Drawing, Dancing, Cutting Out. Preach sounds 
and conversation parlor Accommodation for a 
few parents. 


WHERE TO STAY IN PARIS! 
8S rue Clement Marot. MME.TALGUEN. 
American comfort guaranteed the year round 
Not a stoping place, but a Home. Bells, Elevator, 
Bathrooms, Lien ht 


8 BOULEVARD EMILE AUGIER, PASSY, PARIS. 
All Modern Improvements and Comfort 
French taught. French conversation every evening 


Mme. FRANK. 


PARIS CONSERVATOIRE. 
White Plains, N. Y. 


This Conservatoire is the only one in America 
conducted on the plan of the Conservatoire of Paris. 
The language spoken will be French, and taught 
gratis the first three months. Violin, Piano, Sing- 
ing, Declamation, Opera, &c.—everything neces- 
sary for an artist's career thoroughly taught 
Facilities for wo} 1 abroad or in America 
for graduates. One Free Scholarship in each de- 
partment. Competitive examinations twice a year 
In presence of a jury of experienced artists. 
Resident pupils taken. For terms, &c., address 

rs. WESLEY M. R 
White Plains, N. Y. 
Steinway Pianos used in this institution 
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M. GEORGES HESSE, 

School of Piano. 
Maison-Musicale, 35 rue des Petits—Champs, Paris. 
Musical Dictation and Harmony Exercises daily 
Frequent Public Auditions 


AT TSA CAAT ~ ~ yeas 
EUGENE GIGOUT, 
Organist of St. Augustin, Paris. 
ORGAN SCHOOL 
FOUNDED IN 1885 bis rue Jouffroy 
Study of the Masters—ancient and modern. 
Grand Cavaillé-Coll Organ for use of students 
Lessons in class or separately Oct. I to Aug. 1 


Mme. EMELIE HAMMER, 
Conversation Parlors. 
French Elocution. 
Preparation for Stage and Platform Lecturers 


coached. 77 rue Blanche, Paris. 


MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 
PIANIST 
Lessons in Piano Playing and Theory. M. Falcke 
speaks English, German and Spanish. Address, 
1 5 avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 


Mrs. FRANCES GRAHAM, 
Contralto—three octaves 
Late with Carl Rosa Opera Co 
Opera, Concert, Oratorio, English, French and 


Italian. 
Address care THE MUSICAL COURIER 


MEsSDEMOISELLES YERSIN, 
Inventors of the 
Phono-Rhythmique Method 
for French Pronunciation 


For circulars and cards address 


8 Boulevard Flandrin, PARIS, FRANCE. 


DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 

Pure Italian method. Complete course. Stage 
practice Voice, lyric declamation, languages 
solfége, ensemble music, mise-en-scéne 

Class and single lessons. 

Regular course, three years. Terms moderate 

30 rue St. Petersbourg. 


MADAME CLARICE ZISKA, 
Pupil of Frezzolini, Mercadante, Thalberg, 
Prima Donna of the Italian Opera, 

Prepares for Oratorio, Opera, Concert, in Italian, 


English, French, Spanish 
HM place St. Georges, Paris. 


AMBRE-B MUICHERE, 
School for Singing 
Voice Placing, Declams.ion, Mise-en- 
scéne. Private Lessons, Classes, 
Pusiic Concerts Every Monru. 
74 rue Blanche, Paris. 


MADAME RENEE RICHARD, 
First Contralto, Grand Opéra, Paris. 
School of Singing—Theatre in Studio. 
Stage Action, Complete Répertoire, Operas, 
Oratorios, Concerts. 
(Parc Monceau. ) 63 rue de Prony, Paris 


Mme. EM 


M. Emice Bertin, 
Stage Practice 


in regular cast. Opéra and Opéra Comique 
41 rue des Martyrs, Paris 


Madame BERTRAMI, 
VOICE PLACEMENT AND REPARATION 
A SPECIALTY. 

ITALIAN METHOD. 

121 avenue de Wagram, 

PARIS. 


JULIANI, 

FRENCH AND ITALIAN OPERA 
Mise-en-scéne Complete Répertoire. 
THEATRE IN STUDIO. 

114s rue de Milan, Paris 


Mile. JENNY HOWE, 
de UOpera, 
Method Garcia— French, Italian. 
(Not more than two pupils in a class.) 


24 rue de Vintimille, Paris, France. 


M. MANOURY, 
Professor de Chant, 
Private Lessons—Class Exercise—Ac 
13 rue W ackinanen. » aris 
Near Arc de Triomphe 


MADAME DE LA iN Gh INGE, 
Italian Method. 


Pupil of Bordogne, oe Rossini, in 


THE ART OF SINGING. 
62 RUE CONDORCET. 


M. ADOLPHE BEER, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
28 rue Duperré, PARIS. 
SPECIALTIES: 
Good Emission. Conservation of the 
Voice. Articulation and Phrasing 
Large and Noble Style. 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 
DUDLEY BUCK, President. 
HARRY ROWE SHELLEY, Theory. 
HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
Principal Voice Departmcat 
ALBERT ROSS PARSONS, 
Principal Pianoforte Departmcat. 
KATE S. CHITTENDEN, 
Principal *Syathetic Department. 
R. HUNTINGTON WOODMAN, 
Principal Organ Departmcat. 
LOUIS SCHMIDT, Principat Violin Departmcat. 
Residence Department for pupils se a distance 
Send for Catalogue and Prospectus o 
JOHN C. GRIGGS, . MER SESSION. 


“Musical Director and Sec'y +. PALMER, Treas 
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UR. Productions of the present year are 
the finest we have ever offered, and 
represent both in exterior finish and 


quality of tone the highest excellence 
in Piano Manufacture. We 
solicit for them the critical ex- 
amination of the musical 

profession and the. public. 


791 Tremont Street, 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 










7 CHICKERING 
& SONS, 


BOSTON. 





Chicago. 
J. H. KOWALSKI, 


CELEBRATED VocaL STuDIO, 
Suite 54 and 55, Kimball Hall, 


CuIcaco, ILL. 


MAX BENDIX, 
VIOLINIST, 


801 Steinway Hall, 


Cuicaco, ILL. 





HESS-BURR, 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
JOHANNA HESS-BURR 
LOUISA HESS-FUCH. 
2036 Indiana Avenue, 
Chicago, ILL. 


Mme. RAGNA LINNE, 
MARCHESI METHOD. 
ORATORIO—CONCERT—SONG RECITAL. 
Limited number of pupils accepted. 


Kimball Hall, Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


HERMAN L. WALKER, 
Pupil of SHAKESPERE and SBRIGLIA. 
TENOR. 
Concert, Oratorio, Song Recitals. 


Chicago Conservatory, Auditorium Building, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


HANS VON SCHILLER, 
CONCERT PIANIST. 


Member Board of Musical Directors CHICAGO 
MUSICAL COLLEGE. 
For terms and dates, address 


care of CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE, 
Central Music Hall, Chicago. 


FRANK T. BAIRD, 
THe ArT OF SINGING. 


34 Monroe Street, Cuicaco, ILL. 


ESTABLISHED 1867. 


Chicago Musical College, 


Central Music Hall, Chicago, Ml. 
Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, President. 


Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, } 
Louls FALK, 

HANS VON SCHILLER, Musical Directors. 
WILLIAM CASTLE, 

BERNHARD LISTEMANN, 





Catalogue giving full information mailed free 
pon application. 





Chicago. 


THEODORE SPIERING, 
VIOLINIST. 


1105 Steinway Hall, 


Cuicaco, IL. 
SIXTEENTH YEAR, 
1 897. 


Mrs. REGINA WATSON’S 
SCHOOL 


FOR THE 
HIGHER ART OF PIANO PLAYING. 
297 Indiana Street, Cuicaco, ILL. 


—; i 
A. J. GOODRICH, 
Theorist, 
Lock Box 976, Chicago. 
Author of “ Goodrich’s Analytical Harmony.” 
= “Complete Musical Analysis.” 
" ““Music as a Language,” &c., &c. 
Personal or correspondence lessons in Harmony, 
Composition, Orchestration, Analysis and Theory 
of Interpretation. 


ANNA WEISS, 
Late of Vienna Conservatory, 
Concert Pianist and Teacher. 
Suite 96 Steinway Hall, Chicago, III. 


fienevra Johnstone Bishop, 
. . « » SOPRANO, 
Oratorio, Concerts and Recitals, 


Residence: 
CHICAGO BEACH HOTEL, Chicago, III. 
Address all communications to 
KIRBY CHAMBERLAIN PARDEE, Manager. 
524 Pullman Building, Adams St., Chicago, IIl. 





FANNY LOSEY, 


VIOLINIST, 


713 FULLERTON AVENUE, Cuicaco, ILL. 


Chicago Conservatory of Musi. 


SAMUEL KAYZER, Director. 
Auditorium Building, Chicago, Tu. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 

MUSICAL DIRECTORS. 


WILLIAM H. SHERWOOD, Piano. 
LEOPOLD GODOWSKY Piano. 
ARTURO MARESCALCHI, Vocal. 
CLARENCE EDDY 4 Organ. | 


S. E. JACOBSOHN, heed te 
FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, Harmony, &c. 


ETELKA GERSTER’S 


Berlin W. Germany, 
Noliendorf-Piatz No. 6. ! 








NEW YORK.—Continued. 
W. THEODORE VA N YORX. 


Tenor. 
Concerts and Oratorio. Vocal Instruction, 

6 East 17th Street, New York City 

REGNAR KIDDE, 
Baritone. 

Concerts, Musicales. 

Vocal Instruction, Monday, Wednesday, Thursday, 
Saturday. 136 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


WILL C. MACFARLANE, 
Concert Organist. 
Organ Recitals, Instruction in Organ Playing and 
Musical Theory. 
Address All Souls’ Church, 
Madison Avenue and 66th Street, New York City. 


Mr. J. C. WOLOFF, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Address: 142 East 86th Street, New York 


Mrs. ALEX. RIHM 
(Mezzo Soprano). 
Mr. ALEX. RIHM, 


Teacher of Piano and Accompanist. 
Studio : 286 S: uth 5th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
PRESBYTERIAN BUILDING 
ASSEMBLY HALL, 
No. 156 Fifth Avenue, cor. 20th Street, New York 
Centrally Located. Fine Organ. Handsomely 
Equipped. This desirable hall is available for 
Recitals, Concerts, Readings, Lectures, &c. Seat- 
ing Capacity, 550. Open for Inspection from 94. M 
until 6P.M. For particulars apply to 
HORACE 8. ELY & Co., Agents,, 
64 Cedar St. and 27 West 30th St., or on premises 


ARTHUR VOORHIS, 
Concert Pianist—Instruction. 
104 Clifton Place, Jersey City, N. J 
Chickering Hall, New York 
Miss BELLA TOMLINS, 
R. A. M., London, England 
CONTRALTO. 
CONCERT, ORATORIO, MUSICALES 
Voca INSTRUCTION 
91 Sixth Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
or care of THe Musicat Courier, New York. 


WILLIAM R. WILLIAMS, 
Tenor. 
Concert, Oratorio, Musicales. Voice Development 
6 East 17th Street, New York 
LOUISE VESCELIUS SHELDON, 
Soprano. 
Pupil of Delle-Sedie 
Concerts and Musicales. Voice Development 
7 West 45th Street. New York 
FERDINAND DUNKLEY, 


Piano, Organ, Harmony and Composition 


Voice Culture 


Lecture Recitals 
St. Agnes’ School, Albany, N. Y 


HENRY K. HADLEY, 
Composer— Violinist. 
Instruction, Theory of Music 
Musical Director St. Paul’s School, 
Garden City, L. I 


HENRY TAYLOR STAATS, 
Piano Instruction. 
Free classes in Harmony and Sight Reading. 
Two pianos, eight hands. Circular mailed on ap- 


plication. 
Studio: 487 Fifth Avenue. New York City. 


Chicago. 


MARY WOOD CHASE, 
Concert Pianiste. 


For terms. dates, &c., address 
100 Steinway Hall, Chicago, Ill 


Mr. anv Mrs. BICKNELL YOUNG, 
Lecture recitals on Opera, its Origin and Develop- 


ment; iilustrated by vocal examples from the 
earliest epoch. 67 Kimball Hall, Chicago, III. 


CONSTANCE LOCKE-VALISI, 


CONCERT ACCOMPANIST, 
RESIDENCE : % EAST 42p PLACE. 








Address KIRBY CHAMBERLAIN PARDEE, 
Manager, 524 Pullman Building, Adams St., 
Chicago, Ill, 


GENEVIEVE CLARK WILSON, 


SOPRANO, 


Hore. WINDERMERE, Cuicaco, IL, 


ConcERT DIRECTION MAYER 


(W. ADLINGTON), 
THE LEADING EUROPEAN AGENCY, 


Representing the World’s Greatest Artists, 
Vocal and Instrumental. 








SOLE AGENT FOR M. PADEREWSKI, 





224 Regent St., London, W. 


ABC Code. Cables: “ Liszt, London.” 





NEW YORK,—Continued. 


MAX BENDHEIM, 
Garcia-Stockhausen Methods. 
Vocal Studio: 98 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


WILLIAM H. BARBER, 
Concert Pianist—Instruction. 


: Studio: Steinway Hall. 
Residence: 141 West 64th Street, New York. 


LEWIS W. ARMSTRONG, 
Baritone. 
Voice Culture for Song and Speech. 
Studio: 57 East 129th Street, New York City 
Miss JENNY WALKE, 
Coloratura Soprano. 
Salon, Concert, Church. Pupils accepted. Pupil 


of Lablache. 589 Fulton Street, Wissner Studio. 
148 Stuyvesant Avenue, Brooklyn 


SARA LAYTON WALKER, 
Contralto. 
Concerts, Oratorio, Musicales. 
: 1425 Broadway, New York City. 
Mrs. WADSWORTH-VIVIAN, 
Soprano. 


Concerts, Oratorio, Church Musicales 
Vocal Instruction. 


New York Conservatory of Music, 


112 East 18th Street, New York 


Dr. JOHN M. LORETZ, 
Voice Culture. 
Piano, Organ, Composition and Orchestration 
308 Clermont Avenue, near DeKalb, 
Brooklyn, N. ¥ 


Miss FANNNY M. SPENCER, 
Organ, Piano, Composition and Theory. 
Studio : 3 East 14th Street 
Residence : ** The Audubon,” 
1416 Broadway, New York 


|Mr. BRUNO S. HUHN 


(Certificate Trinity College, London), 
Pianist and Accompanist. 
Studio: 312 Madison Avenue, near 42d Street, 
New York City 


BYSTROM, 


Concert Pianist, 


ERNST 





Teacher of Pianof 
Studio 147 


CARL BERNHARD, 
Bass-Baritone. 
Oratorio and Concert. 
Vocal Studio: 157 E. 47th St., New York 
He sings most tastefully, and, what is more, 
knows how to use Ais voice as well as ‘hose of his 
pupils.—GEORG HENSCHEL. 


ROYAL STONE SMITH, 
Baritone— Vocal Instruction. 

Sole authorized representative in America of the 
celebrated BOUHY Method and for the past three 
years instructor of Mme. LILLIAN BLAUVELT 

Carnegie Hall, 57th St. and Seventh Ave., 
New York 


arren Street, Brooklyn. N Y 





New York School of Expression. 


Principals : { GENEV IEVE STEBBINS, 
. | FP. TOWNSEND SOUTHWICK 

Teachers’ Course, Artistic and Popular Courses, 
embracing Vocal Culture, A’sthetic and Physical 
Culture, Elocution, Oratory, Artistic Statue Posing, 
Pantomime, Public Reading, Recitation and Dra- 
matic Art Readers and Lecturers specially 
coached for Artistic Platform Work 

Summer Session at Asbury Park, N. J., from 
July 5to August 14, 1897 

For circulars and other information address 

NOfMAN ASTLEY, Business Manager, 
Carnegie Hall, New York 


| WALTER C. GALE, 


Concert Organist. 
Organ Openings and Recitals, Instruction, Organ 
Playing, Musical Theory. 
Organist Holy Trinity Church, 122d Street and 
Lenox Ave. Adéress: 12% West 123d St., New York 


CHARLES JEROME COLEMAN, 
Instruction—Voice and Organ 


Organist Church du Saint Esprit (French P. E.) 
Studio: 19 East 16th Street, New York City 


CHARLES BIGELOW FORD, 


Organist. 

A limited number of pupils will be received at the 
Baptist Church of the Epiphany, Madison Avenue, 
cor. th Street, New York 

(Large three manual Odell Organ.) 


THOMAS F. SHANNON, 
Conductor Twenty-third Regiment Band 
Concerts, Expositions, Festivals. 
Estimates solicited 
Brooklyn Office: 589 Fulton Street 
New York: Care THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


MARION COUDREY, 
Dramatic Contralto. 
Oratorio, Concert, Musicales— Vocal Instruction 
Address: Room 405, 487 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City 


AUGUST WALTHER, 
Teacher of Piano, Harmony, Counterpoint, Form, 
Instrumentation 


Brooklyn: 539 Washington Avenue 
New York: care of THE MUSICAL COURIER 


LYSTER SANDFORD, 


STAGE DIRECTOR. 


Opera, Comedy and Drama. 


Special instruction to students in Dramatic 
Expression and Stage Technique. 
Season 1895-96. ... 
Stage Manager: MINNIE MADDERN-FISKE. 
Address: 1432 Broadway, New York. 
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GERMAN HEADQUARTERS OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, {| 
BERLIN, W., LINKSTRASSE 17, March 30, 1897. { 


HE centenary celebration, which I reported in 
my last week’s budget, has had that comfort for 
the weary concert-goer and music critic that it brought a 
short respite from the ever-grinding mill of daily musical 
routine. No concerts were given in Berlin on Monday and 
Tuesday of last week. On Wednesday, however, the town, 
but for the festive decorations under the Linden, which 
were not so hurriedly removed, resumed its old aspect and 
habitual life. 

The important concert of Wednesday, March 24, was the 
Ninth Symphony evening of the Royal Orchestra, for which 
Felix Weingartner had prepared a program which, appropri- 
ately reminiscent of the days just past, began with Weber's 
now somewhat relegated Jubal overture. The work is still 
one of the favorites of youthful four-hand piano performers, 
and is always pleasantly hailed as a good old friend and | 
acquaintance. In Weingartner’s reading, which essayed to 
be original at all hazards and costs, it lost some of its old 
charm. The violin theme in the opening part of the over- 
ture was taken so slowly that one lost its rhythmic and 
The brass in the coda with 


even its melodic coherency. 
the National Anthem was so dreadfully obstreperous that 
the strings with their nice figure work could no longer be 


distinguished. 

It is very rarely the case that Weingartner puts Brahms 
In his lecture on The Sym- | 
Royal Kapellmeister pro- | 


on one of his programs. 
phonies After Beethoven our 
nounced rather disparagingly upon Brahms’ symphonies, 
of which, quite in contrast with the opinion of many others, 
he holds the first, the C minor symphony, as the compara- 
tively least unimportant. This then was also the symphony 
of Brahms which he felt incumbent upon himself to pro- 
duce on this occasion. Whether the slowly, but I am 
sorry to have to state quite unavoidably, approaching and 
near at hand death of the only great composer Germany at 
present can still boast of had something to do with the put- 
ting of Brahms’ C minor symphony on the program I don't 
But knowing the char- 


know, and cannot, of course, tell. 
acter of my man so well, I am very nearly inclined to be- 
lieve in this motive, for it was surely not love of the 
symphony itself which made Weingartner conduct it. He 
did sowith almost apparent apathy, and the effect was 
deadly, especially in the first two movements, in which the 
Royal Orchestra itself was likewise not quite upon its best 
behavior. It is quite characteristic that some of these great 
conductors, who can produce a well orchestrated composi- 
tion by a Wagner, Berlioz or Tschaikowsky in grandilo- 
quent style, fail ingloriously when it comes to bringing out 
clearly and tellingly the works of less brilliant instru- 
mentators, such as Brahms and Schumann; and yet just in 
these the rea/ greatness of a conductor can most emphat- 





ically and most obviously be demonstrated. 

Much better from a technical as well as from an interpre- | 
tatory viewpoint was the reproduction of the Beethoven 
Eroica Symphony, which formed the second half of the pro- 
gram. In the final variations, however, Weingartner did 
not sufficiently accentuate the theme which lies in the bass, 
and thus this most daringly built up climax fell short of the 
intentions of the composer and became ineffective as well 


as unintelligible 

The tenth and last Symphony concert, on April 17, will 
bring Spohr’s Faust overture, a Haydn symphony in G, 
and of course the Beethoven Ninth Symphony, with which 
Weingartner is wont to wind up his cycle of subscription 
concerts. aeae 


Inthe balmy days when I was still an occasional visitor to 
the American turf there was in his prime and glory a little 
imp of a negro jockey nicknamed Monkey Charley. Hesome- 
times rode a winner, and he always, winner or no winner, 
amused the audience. Of this Monkey Charley (may his 
shadow never grow less, although such a thing would be well- 
nigh impossible!) I am always reminded when I go to hear 
and see Vladimir de Pachmann, as I did on Thursday of 
last week, when he made reappearance at the Singakademie. 
He rode a winner this time, for he was riding his hobby 
horse, the excellent gelding Chopin. But although De 
Pachmann is always on velvet finger tips he did not win so 
very easily or quite uncontestedly. Some of the Chopin | 
heavy weight works, such as the fantaisie, op. 49, and the A 
flat polonaise, he succeeded in taking only after considerable 





| in Berlin. 


| ‘*Dichtung frei nach Tennyson.” 


difficulty and apparent effort, and in the lengthy Allegro de 
| Concert, op. 46, in A, which, as far as] know of, no other 


pianist has in his repertory, but which I heard of him also 
in his last concert of the previous season, he came near 
tiring out the audience as well as himself. Itis not one of 
Chopin’s best or most inspiritéd works. In the smaller 
Chopin gems, however, Pachmann went through his very 


| best paces, and these you know better than I could de- 


scribe them. He played the two nocturnes in B major 
from op. 62 and D flat, op. 27, the C sharp minor scherzo, 
four preludes from op. 28 (C minor, G minor, F major and 
D minor), the impromptu, op. 36, the D flat Minuten 
Waltz, redemanded, of course; the second etude in A flat 
and four mazurkas (from op. 30, in C sharp minor; from op. 
83, the one in G sharp minor, and the one in C major, and 
the rarely heard one in A minor from op. 59). He passed 


| the post an easy winner after all, grinning to the audience 


in true Monkey Charley style and answering to their en- 
core demands with true Monkey Pachmann alacrity. 
“ee 

Paul Meyer, a youthful violinist from Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, took up part of my concert time on Friday night 
The young man, a pupil of Heermann, is not without tal- 
ent, but his very glaring self-conceit surpasses by far his 
present status of ability and technical equipment, which are 
not of the kind that make a public appearance an absolute 
necessity or its non-fulfillment a loss to the audience. Such 
at least was the idea and impression I gleaned from listen- 
ing to the Spohr Gesangsscene. 

The ’ at this concert was furnished by Miss 
Johanna Thiele, an everyday vocalist, who sang songs that 
are sung every day, in an every-day style. 


‘* assistance 


** # 


On the same evening the Bohemian String Quartet 
organization, which instead of crossing the Atlantic Ocean 
from England, as had been their intention of doing, re- 
turned to their native land and gave on their way back a 


‘‘popular” concert at the Singakademie. Chamber music is as 


| yet not what is popularly understood under the word ‘‘popu- 


lar,” and ‘probably will not become so very soon. It is the 
delight of the musical gourmet, but it is caviare to the 
masses. Thus even the Bohemians, though they have 
found the most hearty recognition of the connoisseurs and 
enthusiastic praise in the press, cannot draw big audiences 
How it would have been in New York or Bos- 
ton I do not know, but I hardly believe that they would 
have been a ‘‘go” in any of the other big cities of the 
United States, and hence the abandonment of the tournée 
may have been best for all parties concerned in the pro- 
posed venture. 

The most interesting performance of the Bohemians last 
Friday night was that of Tschaikowsky’s F major quartet, 
op. 22, in which again the scherzo and the intensely pas- 
sionate finale were the best played and most applauded 
movements. 

In the interpretation of classic quartets such as Haydn's 
simple but exquisite D major quartet from op. 64, and 
Beethoven's first Rasumoffski quartet, I prefer the Joachim 
Quartet reading, albeit for a change the more highly col- 
ored and lusciously toned reproduction by the Bohemians 
is by no means to be despised. 

* 2 

On Saturday night we lived through the premiére and 
well earned fiasco of Victor Hansmann’s one act opera 
Enoch Arden. What a dearth there must be of good new 
works of the German school if for one of the few novelties 
that were vouchsafed us so far this season the inten- 
dancy has to lay hold of such outrageously bad and ama- 
teurish a work of a young and inexperienced as well as 
really trivial and mediocrely endowed composer. Victor 
Hansmann is the son of that old Professos Hansmann who 
several years ago went to the United States to explain to 
us the blessings of the Jank6é claviature. This, however, 
is no fault of the son’s, and besides there are a good many 
yet who believe in the future of that keyboard, although 
more are of opinion that, as old Julius Stettenheim wittily 
remarked, ‘‘ There is a great future behind it.” 

The music to Enoch Arden is throughout very crude, 
absolutely amateurish in orchestration, and the efforts at 
characterization or of a descriptive nature, although the 
composer strives for effect constantly, are only attempts 


never quite realized. You may say that Victor Hansmann 


| is very young, and that perhaps he may be more successful 


in later operas than he was in this first work of a musivo- 
dramatic order. I am inclined to deny thisalso, and I believe 
he has no greater future before him than the Janké clavi- 
ature itself, for he has no originality of invention and he is 
conceited and self-conscious beyond the power of endur- 
ance. Anybody who thinks he is a Beethoven after having 
written such rot is not the person to make progress in the 
right direction. 

But if the music is poor in invention and amateurish in 
facture, the libretto by one Carl Wilhelm Marschner is a 
The house bill states 
Well, the poet makes 
His verses are even more 


perfect outrage upon Tennyson. 
very free with Tennyson. 
amateurish and his language more crude than is Hans- 
mann’s music, and that is saying a great deal. The action 
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sets in with the bridal procession of Annie and Henrik. 
Of course the very moment they are in church with all the 
people Enoch Arden arrives, rowed ashore by his friend 
William. Instead of rushing up to his house and forsaken 
home after a forcedly prolonged absence of seven years, 
the hero sits down under a tree near his residence and tells 
a long yarn. After it is all finished he remembers to look 
through the window into his house, and instead of concluding 
from his wife’s absence that she must be out with the children 
or on an errand to the village, he rushes to the heartrending, 
rash, but very just conclusion that she is going to be un- 
faithful. His fears are immediately 
realized, for at that very moment the bridal couple and their 
friends return from church. woch Arden rants the stage 
in despair, which of course nobody takes notice of except 
his own friend W7<//zam, and then the pair retires unnoticed 
Annie has misgivings of her own and 
Still, as evening draws on, 
home with her new 
re-enter upon 


worst of course 


and unrecognized. 
feels Enoch's return in the air. 
she retires to her or rather FAnoch's 
husband Then Enoch and his friend 
the stage, and then follows the scene so exquisitely de- 
scribed in Tennyson where Znoch beholds Annie through 
the window. Instead, however, as Tennyson does, making 
his hero behave like a true hero, who, a sadder but a noble 
man, withdraws and leaves his former wife to the happiness 
she found with another, Marschner’s Zmock knocks at the 
door and orders the newly married couple to come out in 
the dark. 
threatening, flashes of lurid lightning are seen and the 
orchestra teems with the growls of the three trombones 


Of course here the sky becomes more and more 


and bass tuba, interspersed by the noise of the kitchen 
utensils, and then under God’s free sky Enoch Arden 
orders her to choose at once between her first and second 
husband, and as she hesitates he rushes toward the water. 
Annie, on the principle that he who hesitates is lost, also 
runs toward the back of the stage. Whether they are both 
drowned I don’t know, for the stage is very dark and the 
curtain mercifully falls before the crew of the life saving 
boat of Station Q can be brought into service. Oh, ye 
immortal shades of Tennyson! 

The performance of Enoch Arden was a very careful one. 
Old man Sucher had studied it and sufficiently rehearsed it, 
and he conducted with energy and zeal. Bulsz gave all he 
had to give in the title rdle, and a better interpreter the 
composer will probably not find anywhere. Fri. Egli dis- 
played a good strong soprano voice and sufficient tempera- 
Krasaas Arden's friend W7ill- 
Arden's 


ment in the part of Annie 
tam, Philipp as Henrik, Miss Deppe as /ohannes, 
young son, and even Miss Pohl in the semi-comic part of 
Miriam Lane, all Tetzlaff had done his 
utmost for the mise-en-scéne, and yet, and despite a laurel 
wreath and a threefold call before the curtain for the com- 
poser, Enoch Arden was a fiasco and deserved to be one. 
After it a most delightful and exceedingly enjoyable per- 
formance of Mozart's Seraglio was given under Dr. Muck’'s 
direction. Frau Herzog as Constanze was admirable and 
in excellent voice; Miss Dietrich charming as A/onde; 
Sommer’s beautiful true lyric tenor voice shone to advan- 
Moedlinger was sonorous 


were good. 


tage in the part of Be/monte 
and technically equal to the demands of the réle of Osmin 
and Lieban quite unsurpassable as Pedri//o. The Royal 
Orchestra did Mozart's music justice in admirable style, and 
thus the performance as a whole was, as I said before, 
really most enjoyable and delightful 


**# # 


The last concert of the Philharmonic Chorus took place 
in the Philharmonie last night and brought a 
repetition of Edgar Tinel’s oratorio-legend of St 
of Assissi, a work which has conquered not only Berlin, but 


request 
Francis 
entire Germany, and which, I was glad to notice, was 
equally well received in New York. ‘Tinel’s sacred opera, 
Godoleva, of which the piano score was sent me by Messrs. 
Breitkopf & Hartel some time ago, is to be produced for the 
first time in Brussels in the early part of June, when I hope 
to be able to be present at the premiére. Incidentally I should 
like to mention that Vance Thompson, in his very interest- 
ing essay and correct judgment on the Belgian school of 
composers, reproduced in THe Musica, Courter of March 
24, has either overlooked or intentionally made no mention 
among the Walloon element of such eminent musicians as 
Théodore Radona at Liége, and old Samuels at Gand, 
while among the Flemish composers he forgets one of the 
most important of the school, old Gevaert, and furthermore 
our own Frank Van der Stucken, who, although an Ameri 
can by birth, belongs to the Flemish school of composers, 
both through his training and some of the characteristics 
of his style of composition. 

Last night's performance of Franciscus was by all odds 


| the finest and most perfect abges/aert one I ever heard 


| Siegfried Ochs is to be congratulated on the 


The Philharmonic Chorus, especially the ladies, did perfect 
wonders in beautiful piano singing, clear intonation in even 
the highest notes, and such refined and artistic shading as is 
rarely obtained from so large a body of singers. Herr 
marvelous 
results he achieves with his choral training, and he evi- 
dently is capable of inspiring his people musically 

But also with regard to the soloists the performance was 


an exceptionally fine one, Emil Goetze, the great tenor, 





Ss 





was beyond all doubt the best interpreter of the title part 
we have had here. He was in superb voice, and sang the 
difficult music with flawless intonation and fine artistic 
phrasing. Frau Herzog’s beautiful soprano voice sounded 
a bit tired in the opening call of the Voice from Heaven, 
but later on she recovered from fatigue, and the musical 
utterances of the Spirit of Love and the Spirit of Hope she 
delivered with consummate art. Very fine and thoroughly 
musical also was Prof, Felix Schmidt, who pleased me most 
in the Night Song of the Guardian of the Tower. 

The organ was in the always safe hands of Dr. Heinrich 
Reimann, who has lately been honored by the Emperor's 
bestowal upon him of the Professor title, and the enlarged 
Philharmonic Orchestra did its share with its wonted pre- 
cision and sonority. 

* * 

An old favorite of all of you, though still a very young 
lady, and a very pretty oneat that, Miss Olive Fremstadt, 
writes to me from Cologne under date of March 28: 

My Dear Mr. Floersheim 

I feel it my duty and also pleasure to be able to tell you that I have 
sung Carmen here twice with great success—greater than I had ex- 
pected really—was called out fifteen times—that’s a lot for Cologne. 
Mit freundlichen Gruessen, 

OLIVE FREMSTADT. 


Iam awfully proud and happy. 
x * * 


An equally pleasing piece of news which will interest his 
many friends and admirers in the United States reaches 
me just now from Dessau, and is to the effect that the Duke 
of Anhalt has conferred upon Franz Rummel, the eminent 
pianist, the title of Professor. The distinction is surely a 
richly deserved one. Rummel was taken by surprise with 
this piece of good news upon his return day before yester- 
day from Switzerland, where he has been playing with 
‘‘immense success.” 

* * * 

The printer's devil, in one of my recent budgets, makes me 
speak ‘‘of our popular young American violinist Leonard 
Jackson?” It should have read Leonora Jackson. A D or 
an Acan make considerable of a difference sometimes, even 
when there is no question of the strings for her fiddle, but 
of the fair fiddler herself. 

x * * 

The Concert Direction Hermann Wolff is already out with 
its concert calendar for 1897-8. It is a useful and very 
handy little volume, and should be on the desk of all those 
interested in German concert life. Since its first appear- 
ance two seasons ago the Concertkalender has been much 
improved and enlarged. 

* & # 

This year’s meeting of the Allgemeiner Deutscher Musik 
Verein will take place at Mannheim from May 27 to June 
i. The Mannheim Court Opera will produce for this 
festive occasion d’Albert’s new opera, Gernot, on May 
26 and Weingartner’s opera, Genesius, on June 2, both 
operas to be conducted by the composers. The Mann- 
heim Conservatory will give a matinée at which only 
works by Brahms are to be performed. ‘The Musikverein 
will give six concerts, three with orchestra, chorus and 
soloists and three for chamber music exclusively. The 
works so far chosen for performance are Berlioz’s Lelio, 
Liszt's Dante Symphony and Concerto Pathétique, Richard 
Strauss’ Thus Spake Zarathustra, Reznicek’s Requiem and 
his comedy overture, Vincent d’Indy.’s symphony on moun- 
taineer’s themes, Weingartner’s symphonic poem, The 
Abode of the Blessed, August Klughardt’s string sextet, 
Robert Kahn's sonata for violin and piano, Brahms’ four 
Ernste Gesaenge, a cantata by C. Prohaska, of Vienna, 
Lieder by Steinbach, Alexander Ritter, A. Lindner and 
others. Among the soloists who have volunteered their 
services are Miss H. Ritter, from Munich; Dr. Felix Kraus, 
from Vienna, Dr. F. Wiillner, Ferruccio Busoni, Alexander 
Petschnikoff, Edouard Risler, from Paris, and the Rose 
Quartet, from Vienna, and Schuster Quartet, of Mann- 
heim. There will be no less than six conductors: Reznicek 


and Langer, of Mannheim; Weingartner, Richard Strauss, 
Vincent d’Indy and C. Prohaska. 


* * * 


Music Publisher Theodor Nauss, of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
sends me three new Ernste Gesaenge by my talented young 
fellow townsman, Leo Blech, which are worthy of attention. 
Still I do not understand how anybody can have the courage 
of again setting Goethe’s Nur Wer die Sehnsucht Kennt, in 
which surely no one will ever approach the altitude and 
depth of one Peter Illitsch Tschaikowsky. 


** * 


Theodore Wichmayer, from Leipsic, brought me and 
played for me two pieces, a very pretty little albumblatt for 
piano, and a prelude (in strict canon) and fugue for organ, 
dedicated to Prof. Martin Krause, both works published by 
the H. B. Stevens Company, of Boston, Mass. Judged by 
these compositions Mr. Wichmayer seems to be an excellent 
practical musician, which fact is also corroborated by two 
testimonials from his teachers, the great authorities Prof. 
Dr. Carl Reinecke and Jadassohn. In piano playing Wich- 
mayer is a pupil of Prof. Krause, whose method he also 
teaches. He is looking for a position as teacher in the 
United States and should readily find one. 

Among the other callers at THe Musica Courter’s Berlin 
office was Charles Joseph Dyer, from Worcester, Mass., 
who left Berlin this week for London, where he will be 
heard during the coming season in ‘‘at home” and concert 
work. He has a sweet baritone voice and has made a spe- 
cialty of German Lieder. 

Miss Amalia Rippe, from New York, called. The hand- 
some, tall young sopraho is at present one of the favorite 
pupils of Etelka Gerster. 

Mr. J. Carleton Bell, A.B., from Granville, Ohio, called. 
He is looking for newspaper work, for which he seems well 
fitted. 

Mr. Oswald Cohen, from Chicago, a former pupil of 
Brodski at Leipsic, called. He is teaching the violin here, 
and his father has been experimenting in the line of finding 
‘*the secret of the violin,” which long lost secret he hopes to 


vivra verra, 

Mme. Jules Painparé and Mlle. Céleste Painparé, from 
Antwerp, called. The young lady will be heard here in 
concert and a piano recital this week. 

The American composers, Ernest Carter and Arthur 
Nevin; the English composer, Charles Halton, and the Polish 
composer, Edmund Hertz, called jointly. We shall take 
our chances together in a concert at the Philharmonie on 
April 17. Please hold your thumbs for us. O. F. 


* * 


BERLIN CONCERT NOTES. 
Itis time for a program reform association to begin its 
crusade. There seems to exist an unwritten law which 
compels a pianist to head his recital program with Bach 
and to end with Liszt. It is difficult to comprehend why 
such an order should be maintained. The only reasonable 
explanation seems to be that it is intended to serve as an 
exposition of the historical sequence and connection of the 
works performed. If such be the case, why not commence 
at the very beginning, and, by way of an introductory num- 
ber play the Chinese (Ling Lim’s) chromatic scale of 
twelve half tones (which exciting composition was known 
as early as 2700 8. c.), and follow this with a transcription 
of the flute solo played by Sokados of Argos atthe Pythian 
games in Delphi? Bach was not the first composer who 
wrote for piano. If historical order is to be observed, why 
not include in our programs the works of such important 
forerunners of modern piano music as Merulo, Frescobaldi, 
Pasquini, Durante, Paradies, Tallis, Bird, Gibbons, 
Purcell, d’ Anglebert and Schubert? 
I would furthermore like to know where is written the 
edict, unchangeable as the decrees of the Medes and the 
Persians, that an entire Beethoven sonata must figure on a 


have now solved anew, or rather to have refound it. Quz 
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recital program ? Why cannot one play separately the menu- 
etto and presto from op. 31, No. 8; the second movement 
of op. 90; the last movement of op. 27, No. 2; the varia- 
tions or the Funeral March from op. 26; the lovely adagio 
from op. 7; the largo and presto from op. 10, No. 3; the 
rondo from op. 31, No. 1; the first movement of op. 27, 
No. 2; the first movement of op. 53; the adagio and pres- 
tissimo from op. 10, No. 1; the variations from op. 109; 
the first movement of op. 57, and any of the movements 
from op. 13. 

Besides, did Beethoven write nothing for the piano but 
sonatas? And if a sonata be indispensable, why not try 
some other composer for a change? Tschaikowsky, Schu- 
bert. Mozart, Schytte, d’Albert, Haydn, Bargiel, MacDowell, 
Huber, Clementi, Grieg, Schumann, Weber, Brahms, 
Chopin, Gade, Rubinstein, Liszt, Mendelssohn—all these, 
and more, have tried their hand with great success at the 
sonata form. 

The Program Reform Association will no longer be 
needed as soon as pianists of the younger school display a 
will of their own, a spirit that is averse to accepting anti- 
quated forms and traditions, merely because they are such. 


** * 


De Pachmann concluded his program with Chopin's Polo- 
naise, op. 53. Contrary to my expectation, he displayed 
great power and verve inthe exacting middle portion of 
the work. He had evidently been saving himself for this 
final effort. Nevertheless, his octaves were neither so fast 
nor so clear as when he used to dazzle us in Chickering 
Hall, in New York. It is my opinion that De Pachmann is 
retrograding musically. Of course, he was applauded to 
the echo, and as encores he played Chopin's etude, op. 25, 
No. 2, in F minor, then, without pausing, he modulated 
into F major, and played the next etude in the latter key. 
This feat pleased the audience, and they recalled him 
until he played the ‘‘ black note” etude, and finally th« 
berceuse. Then the audience went home happy 


* *# # 


Waldemar Liitschg gave his second concert at the Sing- 
akademie, with the assistance of the Philharmonic Orches- 
tra. The young Russian played Henselt’s piano concerto, 
Chopin's ballade (in F), impromptu (in F sharp) and bar- 
carolle, and at the end Liszt’s E flat concerto. Liitschg 
has an encompassing technic, which inclines more to the 
grandiose than to suavity or polish. His fingers are strong 
and neat, but too vigorous in passages that require delicacy 
and softness. This defect was particularly noticeable in 
the scale episode of the impromptu as well as in the finale 
of the Henselt concerto. Liitschg trills with the fourth and 
fifth fingers of his right hand and plays octaves with the 
thumb and third finger. He possesses plenty of vigor and 
rhythm, and more than a tithe of individuality. The Liszt 
concerto was superbly played. In such a work Liitschg’s 
musical and technical qualities are most at home. As an 
encore he spoiled the E major polonaise by Liszt. When 
will pianists learn that a polonaise is a march, and that 
when persons march they do not tear around a ballroom in 


tarantella tempo ? ae 

I was asked yesterday: ‘‘ When is a student in a bad dil- 
emma?” ‘' Toward the end of the month,” I answered 
promptly. ‘‘ No,” said my questioner; ‘‘ when he has only 


2 marks in his pocket.” ‘‘ Why so?” I queried. *‘ Because,” 
was the answer, “it is too little on which to go out, and too 


much to stay at home.” LEONARD LIEBLING. 


Zielinski.—Mr. Jaroslaw de Zielinski, of Buffalo, is in 
the city this week to attend the meeting of the program 
committee as well as of the executive board of the N. Y. 
S. M. T. Association, and to take in the last concert of the 
season of the Manuscript Society, of which he is one of the 
honorary vice-presidents. Mr. de Zielinski is stopping at 
the Holland House. 
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Some Faurits in Some Sruptios. 
‘HIS title in itself means that ¢here are studios 
which are free from those faults, and that all do not 
Besides this the existence of a few faults 
Further it is but natural 


exist In any one 
does not preclude much good 
that faults should creep in unconsciously where the mind is 
concentrated on one certain object, especially in a country 
like France, which occupies itself so little about what is 
outside of itself, and where routine is undisturbed by prog- 
ress or movement of any kind. In addition, the peculiar 
and adverse conditions under which people study in foreign 
countries make the task doubly difficult for the teacher, 
however conscientious and intelligent. Plans are renounced 
for the sake of meeting these conditions, and instead of dic- 
tating many teachers come to follow the wayward dictates 


the voice, as pupils’ concerts are often false settings to 
studio work. 

Pupils take this accompaniment habit home with them. 
You will never by any chance see a pupil test her ear while 
practicing, strike a note, sing a phrase or an exercise with- 
out music in order to see how truly she has kept the pitch, 
or sing over difficult combinations to test her certainty. 
Not a bit of it. Scales, chromatics, trills, difficulties, all 
with loudest accompaniment always; good, bad or indiffer- 
ent, no matter how, so long as the accompaniment noise is 
kept going. That cannot be right. When the teacher ac- 
conrpanies he becomes absorbed in the work and neglects 
the singer. When a cheap pianist is accompanist he is 
making every effort to prove how fine a soloist he is. 
When a pupil accompanies it is worse than none. There is 
a great field for ‘‘real accompanists,” and a great field for 
reform in accompaniment work in studios everywhere 

Another fault is this allowing of pupils to read their music 
from note all the time, instead of insisting that it be com- 
mitted to memory. 

The studio is indeed rare where you do not find the 
pupil's eyes glued to her notes while trying to give a sort of 
expression to what she is singing. Expression is impos- 
sible when the mind is hampered by uncertainty in amny- 
thing. Until one is certain she knows she cannot know, 
and she cannot be sure. Of course, after several seasons, 
by dint of going over and over it, the sense filters into the 
brain, but that is not the sort of exercise of the memory 


| that is necessary or beneficial; and there is no reason why 
| the other should not be practiced. A pupil might much 
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of well paying clients, all of which is but natural and inevi- 


table. In any case a few suggestions can do no harm 
They need not be considered by those not needing them; 
they may prevent some from falling into similar errors, and 
who knows but that they may cause some tu change the 
habit of years when it is at once seen to be a pernicious one 
In the first place, this matter of accompaniment in the 
studio t almost everywhere plays too prominent a part. 


It is too loud, entirely too loud, too continuous, too ever- 





lasting, too overshadowing a/most everywhere. There is 


no necessity for, half of it. During the training stages of 
vocal work it is not effect that is sought, but the correction 
of wrong tendency; the production of tone with its shading 
fine as hairs to be watched and turned, guarded and devel- 
oped; the development of imagination, which has no 
chance whatever before such a din; the development of 
memory, which becomes weak and learns to lean upon the 
accompaniment and to feel no confidence without it ; devel- 
opment, of ear which becomes likewise dependent! As for 
hearing faults so as to be able to correct them it is wholly 
impossible. Added to this the fact that many of the studio 
pianos are the most horrible instruments, often old and out 
of tune, the effect must be very bad for unformed musicians. 

There are stages and conditions when for an ensemble or 
finishing effect once in a while the full use of a piano might 
be required. Certainly not all the time and for every lesson, 
In such case the accompaniment comes to 
No attention is paid to it as half of 


as is the habit 
be a matter of habit 
the song. The occupied singers neither love nor feel it as 
a strength, but they need it as a weakness, a habit, as a 
piece of furniture, or a certain position indispensable to 
self-possession. 

In most cases the piano is made a sort of false setting to 
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LOCKWOOD 


better be employed sitting silently in her chair memorizing 
the words of a song or aria than in singing the same thing 
over in the same way hour after hour, the mind listless, 
flabby and inert 

If teachers would form the habit of insisting upon hav- 
ing certain portions thoroughly memorized for every les 
son they would do one of the most important things for that 
pupil's career, in which a quick and certain memory is one 
of the essentials. Besides, this the mind would be thus left | 
free at lesson hour for voice, for imagination and for cor- 
rection. It would relieve the teacher, save much time, and 
advance the vocal study immensely {// singing should 
be from memory always 

To anyone possessed of the slightest idea of educative 
principles, there is something grotesque in the sight of a 
pupil, while singing with all her might, being pushed about 
the room like a manikin on wheels by the teacher, who 
pumps her arms up and down, lifts and lowers her elbows 
according to the sentiment (!), pushes the shoulders up or 
down, back or forth, all the time shouting out his inculca- 
tions and corrections as to voice, French, facial expression, 
acting and again singing. There is no exercise of the 
imagination possible under such conditions 

Singing should be in its finished stages at such time 
French should be correct, the body should be supple to 
obey the will, and the teacher should be busy alone with 
the story and making it appeal tothe mind. Of what use 
to tell a girl to lift her hand here, let it fall there, stretch it 





out now and fold it again, at the same time shouting to | 
pronounce this, not that that, not this, and another still dif- 
ferent; that her face is perfectly empty and banal and that | 
she looks ridiculous. Think of it! she singing all the time, 
one eye on the teacher, one on the book, one earon the cor- | 


rections and one on the accompaniment, which keeps bang- 
ing away its own way without regard toanything but the 
score, till the smash-up comes and a halt is called 

Why not let the singer continue through one phrase or 
idea, or act, and then suggest changes with reasonable 
reasons, letting her try again and again, but all the time 
leaving her to feel the responsibility of her own portrayal 


of the picture. 

No one can teach all these things fogether, it is impos- 
sible. Right here is the seat of nine-tenths of the failures 
of the time. Pupils demand it, and teachers to keep the 
pupils in the studios try it, and all is failure. It cannot be 
anything else. Some teachers solve this difficulty by them- 
selves going through the parts and then demanding of the | 
pupils the utter impossibility of imitating them. Even if | 
the imitation were possible it would be injurious, as all act- 


| language 


| are getting the worth of their money 


ing worth the name is individual—trained individuality, 
not imitation. 

There is no living human being who could learn any one 
thing from this mélange of correction of everything all at 
once. It makes the student embarrassed, dry, awkward, 
uncertain, with a dreadful and haunting uncertainty, and 
which is a source of much of all this feeble nervousness of 
which so much is said. Being corrected all the time for 
everything, she forms the habit of feeling she does nothing 
right, than which nothing is worse. If there is any one 
thing that a teacher should produce or a student arrive at 
it is certaznty. 

A serious fault in some Paris studios—the habit of 
speaking English with the foreign students who come here 
specially, at great sacrifice of time and money and comfort, 
to learn French. Instead of insisting on pupils speaking 
French always, and encouraging and teaching them how 
they may arrive at doing it, many teachers, supposedly to 
cater to the foreign element, keep up a sort of patois 
English in the studio, which is wasteful of time and injurious 
tothe ear. Happily all do not do this,as there are many 
who cannot learn even that much English. Many of them 
express the wish that they could, and many have wives, 
accompanists or other henchmen hanging around the 
studios on purpose to ‘‘make it agreeable to the foreign- 
ers.” The pupils, even when angered or enraged at this, are 
too weak or too ignorant to combat it. Many of them who 
complain bitterly about it, and who speak French and under- 
stand it perfectly, when asked ‘‘Why do you not say to 
your teacher that you prefer French”? wince around as 
though ten years of age and in a grammar school, and say 
‘Oh, you know I don't like to do that.’"” There are no ex- 
planations so intricate or so long that an earnest pupil 
cannot come abreast of in a week or ten days, and most of 
these people who come over here, although they cannot 


| speak French, can understand it when spoken 


t is inexcusable in a teacher in a French studio to speak 
and continue to speak English with the English speaking 
students who are over here on purpose to learn the French 
Nothing shows this more plainly than the utter 
lack of appreciation of che situation. This isone reason why 
pupils are so careless and negligent in study of the French 
language 
and are responsible It is disgraceful the condition of 


The professors have this wholly in their hands 


French among our students after some fifty years of so- 
called study in Parisian studios 

A habit, fortunately not universal, but altogether too com- 
mon in foreign studios, is the sudden breaking into foreign 
rages by professors, and the scoldings and the sayings and 
doings of extraordinary things, part of it the lack of educa- 
tional sense, and part the express effort to impress pupils 
with their 

In this it must be said they are supported by a strong de- 


‘ foreign” brand of importance 


sire for the extraordinary on the part of the students, who 

especially the American contingent—are perfectly be- 
witched for the ‘‘extraordinary” when abroad. The minute 
the studio assumes the calm, common-sense, well ruled 
character of one of our public schools at home, these sing- 


uneasy, and do not believe they 





ers become lonesome an 

tl I verily believe that 
did there exist a studio where the professor in form of a 
Chinese idol were ensconced cross-legged in a niche in the 


wall, a wand in ‘‘its” hand, with which to accentuate 


| monosyllabic instructions, there is where the breezy con- 


tingent might be found 

You hear them continually descanting on the ‘splendid 
scolding” they got, the ‘‘ beautiful rage” the master or 
mistress was in, how they were called fools and idiots, and 
even sworn at in classic French swears! What on earth is 
the sense of all this bluster What is the sense of getting 
mad at a pupil because he or she does not know something 
musical? If they knew these things they would not need 
to come to that studio to learn them. The teacher is there 
not only to explain those things but to make them wader- 
stood, and he gets money from the pupil for that very thing 
and for nothing else. It is wasteful of time and nerve and 
thought, and what does it prove if the pupil does cry under 


it? Does that make her learn anything? The way these 


| grown up men and women endure this sort of thing would 
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be absurd were they not absurd about so many things. 
They get the same thing from the dressmakers and tailors 


here, and are delighted with it ; it is so ‘‘ delightfully for- | 
| staff or make a note of music any more. Nothing but 


eign.” 

A very unnecessary performance in the foreign studio is 
the habit of kissing the students in adieu. Now there isno 
code against kissing, thank heaven; there is no breach of 
principle in its observance and there is no objection what- 
ever to it when—it is any good. There is but one case on 
earth where it is the slightest good—when bestowed on the 


man for whom you could die (temporarily or permanently). 


What on earth good can it be to a woman to receive the 
kisses of a dried up old professor? or a dried up young one, | 
for that matter? The professor, with a glint in his foreign 
eyes, says ‘It’s only on the cheek!” But the distance to 
the mouth is so very short, especially when the cheek be 
round and pretty, and besides there are two cheeks to kiss | 
in French, and one has to go across, you know. General 
kissing is an unclean, unwholesome, ungraceful and very 
undesirable observance, with nothing whatever in its favor, 
and should by all means be suppressed in the studio. 
Fannie Epcar THOMAS. 








French Notes. 

French composers have been at work this season. If the | 
results have not been rich in promise of French immor- 
tality they are certainly fertile in proof of French applica- 
tion. We have had Messidor, Fervaal and Fiona. Now 
come Moina Vendée, and least, while last, a disreputable pair 
of vaudeville operettes, La Carriére and Eldorado; the last 
by Roger, the other by Hermant. If these last have nothing 
better in their minds than that on which they waste the 
time of actors and public, they had much better retire from 
the field of activity right now. What a peculiar make-up 
such people must have to grope all the time in the sewers 
and gutters of this beautiful life! 

Poor Erin is honored twice by the French musical muse, 
once by the Envoi de Rome, M. Bachelet, in his Fiona, and 
now by M. Isidore de Lara in Moina, the two act opera given 
in mid-March at Monte Carlo. This latter has at least 
no cause for excuse in point of interpretation; Van Dyck, 
Maurel, Melchissédec and Bellincioni being in the title réle. 
It would seem as if Monte Carlo were going the way of 
America in demanding the best in the market all at once. 
Moina is frightfully tragic on a plot common enough: two 
lovers, a sailor and a captain, the former a patriot, the lat- 
ter a devil; her love for the sailor and pursuit by the other, 
and the death of all three. A la verte Erin Ballade du Roi, 
duos between Lzone/ and Moina and between Patrice (the 
sailor) and Moina, the overture a splendid symphonic piece, 
it is said; passages for English horn and harp, religious and 
patriotic choruses side by side, and the war of the elements 
on the Irish coast are spoken of as remarkable. That they 
were attractive is proved by the enthusiasm of the audience 
and the recalls of artists and authors. The piece is to have 
two supplementary representations, and has already been 
asked for elsewhere. It will be seen in New York before 
Paris, of course. 

In Vendée, a story of 1793, told by Gabriel Pierné, given 
last week at Lyons, the composer seems determined not to 
be accused of running after Wagner, as he keeps closely 
by the shore of conventional opera in melody while 
plunging boldly into a sumptuous and highly colored 
orchestration. This well done is just exactly what is 
desired. It has likewise been warmly received, well 
mounted and well interpreted. 

Rising from the magnetic stupor into which nerve and 
sense are thrown by the third act of Siegfried as given 


| yesterday by M. Colonne, getting from under the blinding 


splendor of this marvelous human achievement, one won- 
ders how anybody has the courage to take a pen, draw a 


divine instinct searching after a still greater revelation can 
explain this persistent and unflinching hardiesse. 

The simple effort to follow the extent of the vibrations 
produced in the universe of thought by the few short years 
of work of that Wagner is in itself paralyzing, without 
attempting to consider the work itself, let alone to hear it. 

Saint-Saéns is out in a very bitter—even a trifle peevish— 
protest against the giving of Wagner music in the Chatelet in 


| case of that building being converted into a theatre lyrique. 


He likes the master, of course, in some measure, but there 
are inherent reasons why the giant should not be allowed 


| completely to overshadow home activity, and who knows, 


he suggests, but undermine home patriotism (an idea al- 
ready suggested by Victor Hugo). 

Mrs. Sutro, of Baltimore, and her talented daughters have 
arrived in Paris. These remarkable ensemble pianists have 


been induced by artists to givea concert in the city. It will | 


probably take place at the end of the month. They are al- 
ready busy practicing. It is a fine thing to have a reputa- 
tion such as they enjoy—of doing something which is 
extremely good of its kind extremely well, and that some- 
thing an art almost unique. Their reputation has preceded 
them and the success of their concert is already assured. 

That very superior pianist, Madame Riss-Arbeau, whose 
success with Chopin works has given her a national reputa- 
tion, to-night gives a concert of the works of Schubert. 
Fantaisie in C, six moments musicale, impromptu in E 
flat, impromptu with variations in F minor, scherzo in A, 
impromptu in G, valse-caprice arranged by Liszt and a 
trio in E flat, for piano, ’cello and violin, make up the pro- 
gram. 

On April 1 Mr. Reitlinger, of whom mention is often 
made, gives a concert of much importance with the assist- 
ance of Madame de Reibnitz. More anon. 

Mr. Arthur Reginald Little, of New York, has taken the 
only remaining date at the Salle Erard and plays on April 
3. He goes from here to London, where he plays also as a 
result of his success there last summer. His aunt, Mrs. 
Taintor, is with him; both have just returned from Amer- 
ica. Mr. Little has had great encouragement from those 
who have heard him. 

Invitations are out for the wedding of Mlle. Jacqueline 
Leduc, daughterof Madame Leduc (head of the well-known 
music publishing house of Alphonse Ledue), and a lieu- 
tenant in the French army, M. Henry Foret. The wedding 
will take place at the Madeleine. The fair bride-to-be is 
granddaughter of the celebrated composer and musician 
M. Henri Ravina, chevalier dela Legion d' Honneur. 

At acharming musical matinée given at the home of M. 
Emile Barrois, of Paris, Mlle. Suzanne Adams, of Boston, 
had a grand success in the Romeo and Juliette waltz and 
other pieces. 

Much sympathy is expressed here for the family of 
Blanche Taylor in their terrible bereavement. The girl 
was dearly loved here by all who knew her, and she is 
affectionately remembered by her teacher, Madame Mar- 
chesi. 

By the way, an excellent portrait of M. Vincent d’ Indy, 
the French composer of Fervaal, &c., adorns the cover of 
a recent issue of the Lonpon Musica. Courier. 

Mr. Hardy-Thé, the French balladist, has been having 
great favor in Paris this season. Aside from lesson giving 
he has sung at Gaston Lemaire’s, Madame Krauss’, Madame 
de la Grange’s, la Marquise de St. Paul’s, la Comtesse de 


Frise’s, Madame Ferrari’s, the pajnter Sandrock’s, Madame 
Ticot’s, Madame Téan’s and at the concert of Mlle. Dumas. 
Two of his pupils have already been engaged at concert 
and theatre. He goes to London for the season. 

Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, Liszt, Schubert, Schumann in 
the Salle Pleyel this evening by Mlle. Adeline Bailet, with 
the assistance of M. Delaborde, of the Conservatoire. 

Interesting soirée last evening at the home of Mme. Léo 
Délibes. Works of the regretted composer were played, 
among them fragments of Sylvia. 

The opera Jacqueline, by M. Georges Pfeiffer, in repeti- 
tion at Lyons, has been interrupted by the absence of the 
prima donna, Mlle. de Nuovina, who was obliged to leave 
for an engagement at Moscow. The work is to be pushed 
forward later on. 

L’ Europe Artiste, a French musical paper which must 
be highly commended for its enterprise and broad outlook, 
has for its front page this week portraits of the principal 
executive spirits of the Exposition of 1900; M. Alfred 
Picard, the director general; M. Paul Dubois, the art ex- 
ecutive, and M. Bouvard, the executive practical. 

Zeldenrust, the Hollandais pianist, has been playing with 
| honors in Italy. The Rome 7riéunma and other papers 
| speak well of his work. He plays in Paris, London and 
Berlin later on. 

The Emperor of Russia went to the opera four times 
especially to hear Mile. Sibyl Sanderson sing. He addressed 
to her the warmest compliments and spoke of the great 
pleasure her acting and voice gave him. She sangin Esclar- 
monde, Manon and Romeo and Juliette. 


Last Dunkley Recital.—Mr. Ferdinand Dunkley’s last 
historical recital at St. Agnes’ School, Albany, was of 
works by the following living composers: Moszkowski, 
Paderewski, Hans Huber, Horatio Parker, MacDowell, 
Arpad Laszlo, Sieveking, Saint-Saéns, Dvor4k and Sind- 
ing. Mrs. Howard Rogersand Miss Olive Pulis contributed 
songs by Eleanor Smith, Nevin, Sumner Salter, Chami- 
nade and Ferdinand Dunkley. The following is clipped 
from the Albany Evening Journa/ of April 8: 

Mr. Dunkley “feels”’ music thoroughly.. His sensitive and finely 
wrought organism responds fully to the genius of the composer and 
his audiences invariably catch the reflection. St. Agnes’ School is 
fortunate to have such an artist as master of music. 


Madame Tealdi’s Suecess.— 

Warner Hall was the scene of a pleasant musicale last night, given 
by the pupils of Madame Tealdi. Madame Tealdi comes here sev- 
eral days in the week from New York, where she has a large studio 
in the Knickerbocker Building, and is regarded as a bright light in 
her profession. Her success here has been satisfactory, and her 
pupils are accomplishing much good work. These recitals are kept 
as invitation affairs, and are intended for the friends of the pupils 
and to give the pupils confidence, rather than making any public 
demonstration of their musical ability. Madame Tealdi knows 
nothing can be accomplished without hard and earnest work, and she 
believes in thoroughness as the foundation of all success. She is re- 
markably honest with her pupils, and never promises to make voices 
or turn out prima donnas of world wide repute when she knows the 
applicant for lessons to be quite lacking in ability. She be- 
lieves, unless there is some natural vocal material to build upon, 
there will never be a singer of great fame 

The program last night was universally pleasing in its rendition 
It would be difficult to give any individual criticism of the work of 
the participants without some injustice. Most interesting was the 
beautiful quartet, O Hear Me, Jehovah, from Moses in Egypt, 
which has not been sung before in New Haven. It wassung Ly four 
of Madame Tealdi’s advanced pupils, Miss Flora Eunice Stiles, Miss 
Eleanor poy Howd, Miss Edna Louise Sperry and Mrs. Jean Rogers 
Adt. Miss Sperry also sang with good effect Spanish Bolero, and 
Miss Eva Louise Seward’s rendition of With Verdure Clad was well 
received. 

Worthy of particular notice were the two numbers which closed the 
srogram, Eckert’s Swiss Echo Song, charmingly sung by Mrs. Jean 

ogers Adt, and Ivanovici’s Vocal Waltz, sung by a chorus com- 
posed of Misses Mildred Storer Prince, Eleanor May Howd, Hattie 
Cowell Park, Mrs Jean Rogers Adt, Misses Edna Louise Sperry, 
Caroline Vene McGaughey. Anna Louise Ingraham, Flora Eunice 
Stiles, Lillian Margaret Smith.—New Haven Palladium, April 8, 1897 
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BRITISH OFFICES OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, } 
21 PRINCES STREET, CAVENDISH + 7 > 
Lonpon, W., April 3, 1897 ) 


LLE. ZELIE DE LUSSAN has been en- 

gaged by Mr. Grau for next season at the Metropoli- 

tan Opera House. Mme. Melba is in town for a few days, but 

I understand will not sing at Covent Garden this season. 

She will give a concert, however, and has arranged a pro- 
vincial tour for the autumn. 

The grand opera season at Covent Garden promises to 
be in keeping with the splendor of the jubilee year. The 
boxes have been allotted for the season on the pit and 
grand tier, and the subscription is the largest yet obtained. 
In addition to the artists already announced, M. Bonnard 
and Miss Macintyre, who will sing /so/de with Jean de 
Reszké, have been engaged. Mr. T. H. Friend, the manag- 
ing director of the Carl Rosa Opera Company, will act as 
stage manager. Signor Alberto Randegger will be one of 
the conductors. 

Rumors are about that Colonel Mapleson will open a rival 
season at Drury Lane. So far I have been unable to get 
any definite information on this score. 

Dr. Richter’s autumn provincial tour opens at Bradford 
on October 18, and extends to the following towns: Man- 
chester, Liverpool, Newcastle, Bristol, Sheffield, Oxford, 
Brighton, Nottingham and possibly Cardiff. 

The Joachim Quartet make its first appearance at the 
Popular Concerts on Saturday afternoon. 

Mr. George Grossmith has been engaged to give his mu- 
sical sketches every afternoon, Saturdays excepted, in con- 
nection with the popular pantomime A Pierrot’'s Life, at 
the Prince of Wales Theatre. 

Mr. Cowen, who has been appointed conductor of the 
Cardiff Trienniai Festival in succession to the late Sir 
Joseph Barnby, will contribute to the festival a new choral 
work, probably a secular canata. This composer’s Ruth 
was performed by the Preston Choral Society last week 
under the conductorship of Mr. Risegari. 

Mr. Henschel’s Stabat Mater will be performed at the 
Frauen-Kirche, in Dresden, on Good Friday. The bass 
solos will be sung on this occasion by the composer, and 
Mrs. Henschel will take those for soprano. This highly 
artistic singer was extremely successful at her first vocal 
recital in Vienna, receiving ‘‘ quite an ovation.” 

Mr. Henschel announced that the performance of the 
Bach Passion Music by his orchestra and choir on Thursday 


night brought to an end his series of concerts. It is under- 
stood, however, that members of the choir are endeavoring 
to keep that part of the organization together, and will 
select for that purpose another chief. 

Many will learn with regret that Mr. Albert Visetti has 
found it impossible to give the proposed performances of 
English music in Rome. He has not left a stone unturned 
to carry out this project, but a combination of circum- 
stances over which he had no control makes it necessary for 
him to abandon the proposed festival at Rome, at least for 
this year. Mr. Visetti has found that English musicians 
appreciate his efforts on their behalf, although the time 
does not seem ripe for the consummation of the object over 
which he has spent so much of his time and means. 

Madame Albani gave a graphic description of her tour 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, over the Canadian Pacific 

Railway, in the Daily Telegraph on Tuesday. 

M. Paderewski will give an orchestral concert in Queen's 
Hall on Friday evening, April 9. 

Mr. Frederick Lamond gave recitals on Monday and 
Tuesday at Gotha and Hanan, and last night opened a tour 
in Russia at Warsaw. His success in the Czar’s domains 
was so great that he will now visit many of the principal 
towns of the empire. 

The International Union of Musicians will introduce to 
the London public on April 28 a quintet by Bruckner. An 
interesting feature of this occasion will also be the oppor- 
tunity of hearing the viola alta in the quartet, as Herr Ba- 
ling will play the viola part. Mr. Vander Straeten will also 
introduce here a sonata for the ‘cello, by Giuseppe Martucci, 
which had a great success a few vears ago when it was 
given at a festival meeting 

The chorus, which will specially come from Leeds for the 
purpose of taking part in the next Wagner (Mottl) concert, 
will include a selection from the voices which form the fa- 
mous Leeds Festival Chorus. 

CONCERTS. 

The first performance by the Royal Choral Society of 
Spohr’s Last Judgment and Dr. Hubert Parry's Job took 
place last Thursday, and was severely handicapped by the 
absence through illness of two of the principals announced, 
and the severe cold of Mr. Dan Price. In the first named 
work quite the best number was the quartet and chorus, 
Blest Are the Departed, which was very well sung, as was 
the effective finale. The choir was, on the whole, good 
throughout. Miss Esther Palliser, who replaced Miss Anna 
Williams, seemed very nervous in Mighty He Cometh, but 
was excellent in the beautiful quartet, Yes, Every Tear and 
Every Sorrow. In the modern work Mr. Henschel took the 
part of long-suffering /o+, to whose trials Dr. Parry has 
further added by giving him a solo which must surely be 
the longest we ever heard, and one of the longest ever writ- 
ten. Even with Mr. Henschel’s splendid singing a few 
cuts in his lamentations would be welcome. As it stands, 
the audience becomes forced to practice the virtue Job is 
usually credited with possessing in so marked a degree. 
Miss Hilda Foster, whom rumor states to be a student of 
the Royal College, was a satisfactory substitute for Miss 
Ada Crossley in the music of The Shepherd Boy. Her 
voice is remarkably sympathetic and well trained, and her 
singing of The Flocks of My Master, the accompaniment 
to which, by the way, is one of the most beautiful bits of 
orchestration in the work, was thoroughly enjoyable. The 
part of Satan was taken by Mr. Iver McKay, who was in 
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good voice, his best effort being Arise, Wind of the Sea. Is 
not this the only tenor example of His Satanic Majesty ? It 
is a relief to find that all wickedness is not confined to the 
basses. The choir managed to give a good reading of Dr. 
Parry's difficult choruses, particularly the beautiful Hast 
Thou Considered? but the orchestra was occasionally too 
loud in accompanying the soloists. The composer con- 
ducted 

The illustration of the development of the overture was 
the aim of the second Wagner (Mottl) concert on March 30. 
The ten overtures, which in chronological order were 
brought to our hearing, conveyed certainly the idea of this 
development, as it is explained by Wagner in his Gesam- 
mette Schriften. A translation of On the Opera, from the 
first volume of this Schriften, formed the explanatory 
notes to the program, which must have proved a valuable 
assistance to the student of music. Hindel’s overture to 
Agrippina (1708) was followed by Gluck’s Iphigenia in 
Aulis (1778), the tendency of making the overture into a 
characteristic introduction to what was to follow being thus 
exemplified. After Gluck followed Mozart’s Magic Flute 
(1791), when the overture becomes an entirely independent 
piece of music. Then came the gigantic genius of Bee- 
thoven, who in his Leonora No. 3 (1805) unfolded all his 
stupendous dramatic instinct. ‘‘ This work is no longer an 
overture, but the mightiest of dramas in itself” (Wagner's 
Gesammette Schriften). Weber's Der Freischiitz (1820) 
was followed in the program by Mendelssohn's Hebrides 
(1830), King Lear, Berlioz (1831), Flying Dutchman (1844), 
Tannhiduser (1845), and Meistersinger (Wagner). These 
three last overtures were played with all the intensity of 
expression and accentuation of climax characteristic of this 
conductor 

Mr. Henry Wood is always active in bringing forward 
novelties, and at the last promenade concert he gave us the 
prelude to Paul Umlauft’s opera Evanthia. This work, 
with The Rose of Pontevedra, by J. Forster, a composer 
hailing from Vienna, gained a prize of 5,000 marks offered 
in 1894 by the late Duke of Saxe-Coburg for the best one- 
act opera. The prelude leaves a favorable impression, the 
themes being melodious, while the orchestration shows 
strong Wagnerian tendencies. It was carefully played and 
very well received by the audience. Dvordk's brilliant 
Carneval overture, the overture to The Magic Flute, the 
Hungarian Rhapsody (No. 1) of Liszt, the Valkyrie’s Ride 
(which was encored), and Luigini’s graceful Ballet Egyptien 
were also included in the program. Mr. Arbos played 
violin pieces by Wieniawski and Sarasate, and Mr. Claude 
Hobday the Carneval de Venice on the double bass, while 
songs were given by Mme. Marie Duma and Mr. Henry 
Piercy. Among the audience was M. Lamoureux 

Mme. Blanche Marchesi’s last recital on March 30 drew 
even a larger audience to St. James’ Hall than the first. 
She seemed suffering from a cold, which somewhat marred 
the beauty of her interpretation. Nevertheless, Sandminn- 
chen (Brahms), La Cloche Félée (Charpentier), and Widor’s 
powerful song from Les Contes Mystiques were beautifully 
sung. Herr Brahmsen’s ‘cello playing secured again the 
full appreciation of his listeners through his sympathetic 
tone and fine conception. He gave among other selections 
the first movement of Goltermann’s concerto 
Two recitals are announced by Madame Marchesi to take 
place in June in the above hall 
No other concert the past week calls for special mention 
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except Mr. Henschel’s. These concerts, which were known 
for eight years as the London symphony concerts, and 
the past year as the Henschel concerts, were brought to a 
close on Thursday night in an impressive manner. Bach’s 
Passion Music According to St. Matthew was chosen for 
performance, and every detail carefully prepared. Bach's 
own orchestral accompaniments were used, the parts for 
instruments now obsolete being played upon the instru- 
ments nearest to them in timbre now obtainable. This 
was probably the most convincing performance ever given 
in London of this grand work. The work was simply 
and reverently done, without any attempt to read into it 
what it does not contain for the sake of some musical 
effect undreamed of by the composer, and with no other 
object than to let the story and the master’s thoughts 
concerning speak in all their purity and strength. How far 
the end was served appeared in the silent attention of the 
large audience, who sat in the half darkened hall as though 
in a place of worship, not a sound of applause being heard 
till all was over, and the dead Saviour had been, in touch- 
ing strains, bidden to rest in peace. 

Mr. Henschel was fortunate in his selection of vocalists, 
all of whom entered into the spirit of the work and enun- 
ciated the sacred text so distinctly that they added not a 





little to the impressiveness of the occasion. ‘Their names 
should be mentioned with honor, and we may regard Miss | 
Louise Dale, Miss Marian Mackenzie, Mr. James Leyland, 
Mr. Daniel Price and Mr. Charles Clark as a most satis- 
factory representation of the skill and ability possessed by | 
some of our younger artists in sacred music. A full 
share of this falls to our countryman, Mr. Charles Clark. 
The chorus also did their share of the work well. The or- 
chestra was equally good, and with Lady Hallé as solo 
violin, Mr. Henry Bird at the grand organ, Mr. J. M. Cow- 
ard at the Mason & Hamlin organ, Mr. Oliver King at the 
piano and Mr. Henschel as leader of the forces the result 
was altogether satisfactory. 

At the close of the performance the audience broke into 
applause, again and again calling Mr. Henschel and ex- 
pressing to him not only gratitude for a rare treat, but also 
for eleven years’ assiduous effort in directing the enterprise 
which, to the regret of all, has now come to an end. 

BERLIOZ’S LES TROYENS. 

The Liverpool Philharmonic Society showed commend- 
able enterprise in undertaking to produce at their final 
concert of the present winter, on March 30, The Trojans at 
Carthage, by Berlioz, for the first time in England. The 
following from our Liverpool correspondent may be of in- 
terest in this connection : Even in France the work has had 
but few performances, and although the efforts of the dis- | 
tinguished Carlsruhe conductor, Mottl, have secured a cer- | 
tain interest of late years 1n Berlioz’s lesser known works, 
the difficulties to be surmounted in bringing this composer’s 
chef d’ceuvre forward were not less than if the occasion had | 
been a first production. No trouble or expense had been | 
spared, however, and the result was in every way satisfactory, | 
if we grant the desirability of performing on the concert 
platform works intended for the operatic stage. That the | 
trouble incurred was justified by the intrinsic value of the | 
work, apart from mere interest, | cannot unhesitatingly 
affirm, for while it shows Berlioz at his ripest as a master 
of the technic of the orchestra, and inspired by a measure 
of restraint which he was only too prone to ignore, the 
weakness and poverty of his melodic invention become only 
too apparent. 

This opera is designed as a pendant to La Prise de Troie. 
The scene opens in Carthage at the court of Queen Dido, 
who is presiding at a festival of the Carthaginians. She 
confides to her sister Amma that she is troubled with cer- 
tain symptoms, which the latter pronounces unhesitatingly 
to be those of love. Their dialogue is interrupted by a | 
messenger announcing the arrival of strangers from the sea, | 
who, admitted to audience of the queen, proclaim them- | 
selves Trojans under the leadership of the great 4:neas. es- 


caped from the sack of Troy. Dzdo extends a cordial wel- 
come to the strangers, which she has no reason to regret, 
for tidings are brought that a hostile monarch is invading 
the capital, but the aid of the Trojans quickly secures ‘ts 
safety. 

The second act opens, after the victory, in the gardens of 
Dido's palace. The festivities are depicted in two bailet 
movements and a grotesque Pas des Esclaves Nubiennes, 
scored for flutes, tambourine and percussion instruments. 
Dido dismisses the dancers and demands from .Zneas the 
recital of events after the fall of Troy, and the act closes 
with a tender love scene in the moonlit garden, in which 
there are passages of much beauty. Where Berlioz has 
the opportunity to become descriptive he is at his best, and 
the manner in which he suggests the ‘‘ atmosphere” in this 
scene is particularly fine. 

An extended symphonic piece entitled The Royal Hunt 
introduces the next act, illustrating the Virgilian episode of 
the storm during which the two lovers take refuge ina 
cave. The curtain rises on the Trojan camp by the sea 
shore, with the fleet in the background. Warned by the 
gods and spirits of their dead friends, the Trojans are pre- 
paring to continue the voyage, and ./weas here has a fine 
scena in which he laments the necessity of inflicting grief 
on the queen by his departure. But the invisible spirits 
urge him on and he sets sail. Here again in the weird 
music of the ghosts Berlioz rises to its full height, and the 
descriptive writing becomes positively unearihly. The 
fourth act contains D7do’s fine lament and her death on the 
funeral pyre, her last utterance being a prophecy of the 
coming glory of Rome, enforced by a vision of the Roman 
Capitol. 

The most arduous and at the same time most grateful 
part of the work falls to .Aneas, magnificently sung by Mr. 
Edward Lloyd. Hardly less important is the réle of Oueen 


Dido, sustained most capably by Madame Duma. The | 


minor parts were filled successfully by Mrs. Katharine Fisk 
(Anna), Miss Gertrude Izard (Ascanio), Mr. 


Douglas | 





Powell (Naréa/ and Panthus), and Mr. Hirwen Jones | 


( Jopas and Hy/as). The chorus plays a large part in the 


work, and the Liverpool Chorus showed both their fine | 
quality and the care with which they had rehearsed their 


numbers. 
EBENEZER PROUT ON MODERN PERFORMANCE. 

Prof. Ebenezer Prout, our eminent authority on orches- 
tration, was asked to say a few words on the proper method 
of performing the works of the old masters at a recent ban- 
quet of the Westminster Orchestral Society. The subject 
was such a large one he said that he would be compelled to 
treat it in the most superficial manner. The first words he 
would say to them would probably be a surprise. It was ab- 
solutely impossible for them nowadays to perform the 
works either of Bach or Hindel, or any of their contempo- 
raries, in the way in which they were performed in the 
composer's lifetime. In the first place this was due to the 
changed condition of various musical instruments. 
of them were now obsolete; others were sochanged in their 
character that they produced quite a different quality of 
tone. Then the balance of orchestra and chorus was ab- 


| solutely different to-day from what it was in the time of 


Handel, and on that point he was sorry to say he did not 


| think that they in this country were in a healthy condition. 


In the time of Handeland Bach the band and the chorus, 
speaking roughly, were about equal in numbers; sometimes 
the band appeared more than the chorus. Bach performed 


| his works at Leipsic witha chorus of twelve—three voices 


to a part—and a band of eighteen, including three trumpets, 
besides the organ. If anyone nowadays endeavored to 
perform music in this manner everyone would be com- 
plaining about the band being too loud. Hindel’s balance 
at the Foundling Hospital was approximately the same 
number. They had the evidence of the commemoration 


Some | . 
instruments 


service in Westminster Abbey in 1784, just twenty-five | 


| years after Handel's death, when the traditions as to the 
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proper way in which to perform Ins works were quite as 
fresh as those relating to Mendelssohn were now. What 
did they find? There were 525 performers, a band of 250 
and a chorus of 275. But what did they find nowadays? 
Take the Albert Hall for instance. There the performers 
were supposed to number 1,000; he would call it 900. How 
many of these were band? Not more than 100, and the 
band was completely swamped by the chorus of 800. 

It was just the same thing at nearly every other choral 
performance they had, and he contended that it was a 
great mistake, as it absolutely destroyed the proper balance. 
But if anyone attempted to correct this there was at once 
a universal murmur, simply because people did not know 
what the proper balance was. He did not wish to saya 
single word disparagingly of the musical representatives of 
the press, but he must point out that they did not cry out 
against the present system simply because they had neither 
the time nor the inclination. So it was that things went 
from bad to worse, and he believed that in saying those 
few words it was like preaching in the desert. He did not 
think that there would be any result from what he said, 
but he must lift up his protest against the modern system 
of drowning the band by large choruses. There were one 
or two places still where one could hear the proper bal- 
ance. Approximately this was the case at the Royal 
Opera, where they had a large band of sixty, and at a 
Roman Catholic church, where they had high mass with 
There they had the proper balance, and it 
but amass performed by a 


full orchestra. 
was a pleasure to listen, 
chorus of 700 was the reverse, for then all the best orches- 
tral effects were absolutely drowned. That was one great 
reason why they could never hear the works of Handel 
and Bach as they were rendered during the lifetime of the 
composer. They must therefore submit to the inevitable, 
and do the best they could 

The question was what was the best They could not 
take the old masters’ music and play it just as it stood in 
the printed score. That was impossible. If they did that 
they made a mere burlesque of it, because the printed 
score did not contain all that was intended to be played. 
Many of them would know thatin the last century it was 


not customary to write out the harpsichord or organ parts, 


| only a figured bass being given, which was left to be filled 





| in by the performer 


These parts had to be filled in by 
someone, and they were reduced to the choice of two 
things. They must either leave them to be filled up by the 
piano and organ or allot them to other instruments. He 
used to be highly in favor of additional accompaniments, 
the parts being given to other instruments, and toa great 
extent he was so still, although his experience of the last 
year or two had somewhat modified his views on the point 
He believed that it was possible to get, at all events, an 
approximation of the orchestral effect if someone could fill 
up those parts on the organ or piano from the figured bass 
If they could not get the right person to do this, then they 
must have additional accompaniments provided by other 
These additional accompaniments must be 
written by somebody who understood his work and was in 
sympathy with the composer's ideal and intention. 

F. V. ATWATER. 


Willis Nowell in Alaska.—A traveler from far off Alaska 
says he has heard all the great violin players of these days, 
and there is in the desolate region to the northeast of 
Juneau not only two remarkable fiddles, but a man who 
can play them with the hand of a great master. The 
player is Willis E. Nowell, once a teacher in the Boston 
Conservatory of Music, and now superintendent of the Cor- 
net Mine. He lives ina log hut built on a spot probably as 
bleak as any to be found on the continent, and beguiles 
the lonely hours of such leisure as his hunt for gold leaves 
to him by playing classical music He hastwo instruments, 
both of which he says are ‘‘Strads.” For one of them he 
claims to have paid $10,000, and for the other $5,000. Mr 
Nowell is a composer, as well as a player.—PAsladelphia 


Telegraph. 
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CHICAGO OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, | | 
226 Wabash avenue, April 17, 1897 ; 


N‘ YTICE.—To concert givers, artists, musicians, 


amateurs and all interested in musical art in Chicago— 
Current events will always receive proper attention in the 
Chicago columns of Tur MusicaL Courter if notice is sent 
to this office. It can be received as late as the afternoon of | 
Saturday preceding the day of publication. 

I am constrained to this statement as it frequently happens 
that some of the smaller concerts are unmentioned for the | 
reason that those interested send me notification (two or 
three weeks after the advent has taken place) with the com- | 
plaint that your correspondent has been neglectful of their 
welfareand her own duty. As this paper does not permit | 
its correspondents to dig up the dead consequently it hap- 
pens that many worthy people suffer for their own negli- 
gence 

*e 2 * 

Tickets for the Chicago Orchestra's promenade dancing 
concert (of which I told you last week), at the rather steep 
price of $5, would seem to be literally thrown about. I 
have on my desk, at the moment of writing, a dozen of 





these pasteboards which give admission to the Auditorium 
April 27. They came into my hands in a most strange and | 
peculiar manner; but I will gladly turn them over to the | 
proper authorities upon application. It seems as if the | 
public has refused the bait, and declines to pay $5 
for the privilege of seeing forty ladies and gentlemen | 
dance a minuet when every day they can see a continuous 
vaudeville variety show for 25 cents. 

Mr. John A. Norris, of Mason & Hamlin fame, has 
issued the daintiest invitations to a concert next Monday 
The occasion marks the formal opening of a really delight- 
ful concert hall. Mr. Norris is evidently a sincere believer 
in doing things well, as every little detail, from the station- 
ery employed for the invitations to the artists engaged for 
the performance, is distinctly noticeable for perfection. 
The program, for which Mr. George Ellsworth Holmes, 
Miss Mary Wood Chase, Mr. Francis Romanes, Mr. Muller 
and Mr. Frank Gale (the last named a clever young organ- 


ist) have been engaged, is musically of a very high order 
and will attract a large number who are usually bored by 
the very uninteresting musical mélang prevailing at the | 
generality of concerts. More of this concert next week. 
I hope Mr. Norris will establish some such entertainment 
permanently 

Speaking of this man reminds me that he possesses a 


canine of more than usual sagaciousness, as the following 
incident showed. I was present when Mr. Norris said to 
this enlightened creature: ‘‘ Now Dick, which would you | 
prefer, tobe compelled to get along without Tue Musicat 
Courier or to die?" and thedog with a groan laid himself 
prone at his master’s feet, shut his eyes and stmu/ated 
death. Wonder if that dog likes sugar! 

Oh! Chicago is a musical place! Is there a city of its | 
size and importance where the daily papers would omit 
giving notice to a concert of the artistic excellence of the 
Spiering Quartet. Even the Chicago String Quartet, un- 
satisfactory as the performance proved, should have 
received some mention, but nevera wordin any of the daily 
papers. And we hear continually of our musical progress, 
the rapid musical advancement, the high ideals daily 
created in art, &c No, Chicago is out of the category 
as a musical city; but what can be done to remedy this? 


| in Chicago 


Among a few certainly a high standard is aimed for. Take 
for instance the Chicago Musical College 

The motives may not be unmixed with gain; most mo- 
tives are built upon this plan: still the accomplished result 
is the thing to be considered, and the college undoubtedly 
has beer and is a great factor for good. Many of the finest 
concerts ever given in Chicago have been under the aus- 
pices of this institution, which at one time or another has 
commanded some of the best talent in America. Such men 
as Bernhard Listemann, William Castle, S. Jacobsohn, A 
Hyllested, De Campi, Hattstaedt, Falk, Gottschalk and Hans 
von Schiller, have been heard here, and many owe their 
present fame to this most successful institution, where for 
so many years Dr. Ziegfeld has been the guiding hand and 
master mind. If he goes to Berlin, he still leaves his col- 
lege in the most capable hands of his two clever sons 

As the Spiering String Quartet, the Jacobsohn Club, the 
Chicago String Quartet and the Vilim Trio all elected to 


| hold their concerts on Tuesday evening it necessitated a 


choice being made, as all four entertainments were given 
in such opposite directions. Being physically unable to 
attend four concerts simultaneously, I concluded that 
Handel Hall, where the Spiering Quartet was playing, 
should be my destination, and indeed it proved to be one 
of the most interesting chamber music concerts ever given 
A detailed account will be found upon another 
page. 

The quartet gives the last of the Kenilworth series April 
19. It also plays April 26 in Grand Rapids; May 4, St. 
Louis; May 8, Cincinnati, and May 14, Grinnell, la 

It is the intention of the quartet to continue the series of 
concerts next season, notwithstanding the fact that over- 
tures have been made to twoof the members by the master 
in charge of the Chicago Orchestra. From such meanness 
defend us! However, temptation is not strong enough, as 
both the artists remain with Mr. Spiering. 


* 2 2 # 


From all accounts the Chicago String Quartet was, to 
speak mildly, a little bit off color on Tuesday. Out of the 
three numbers originally stated to comprise the program 


| only one was played. At the time it was said that Godowsky, 


one of the assisting artists, had seriously injured his hand, 
but I heard that he was playing the following day and was 
uncommonly well fora sick man. Then Schrers, the clari- 
netist announced to play in the quintet, was reported to be 
indisposed, something the matter with his mouth. But he 
again managed to play yesterday. Musicians who know 
their business are apt to remark that neither Godowsky nor 
Schrers would consent to give an unfinished performance 
owing to scant rehearsal. This lack of rehearsal was made 
necessary because the management of the Chicago Quartet 
insisted upon the concert being given the same night as the 
Spiering. The latter organization, it isaverred is an object 
of detestation tothe embryotic quartet which is fathered by 
Theodore Thomas. It is conceded generally that every 
petty annoyance that one rival organization could inflict 
upon another had been given to the Spiering Quartet. Al- 
together itis positively indecent. The Staats Zeitung spoke 
very plainly on the situation Wednesday morning, saying 
boldly that it appeared as if Theodore Thomas were endeav- 
oring to drive the Spiering Quartet out of Chicago, as the 
concerts were not only invariably dated for the same night, 
but that the Chicago String Quartet carried the animosity 
so far as to give the same programs. 

Notice was made last week of a concert given by a very 


talented pupil of Mr. W. H. Sherwood. The young lady's | 


name is Miss Harriet Johnson, a charmingly gifted girl, 
who has wisely concluded that she could obtain as fine a 
musical education from Mr. Sherwood as to go to Europe 
for a smattering from some much vaunted piano teacher 
Miss Johnson is a credit to her teacher and another very 
bright example of what can be accomplished in America 

J. H. Kowalski’s clever professional pupil, Miss Lucretia 
Stevens, gave a song recital at the Marquette Club last 
week, winning the strongest admiration for her singing of 
an excellently selected program. Miss Stevens is a very 
attractive girl, with a voice which should be of im- 
mense value to its owner and one which shows what excep- 
tionally fine training has been received. Miss Stevens 
gives a recital in Kimball Hall April 29 and should receive 


the heartiest encouragement. Mr. Kowalski is certainly 
fortunate in obtaining so many fine voices, and his pupils 
are also to be congratulated upon their master, who is not 
only quick to recognize merit, but to encourage it. This is 
easily seen by the way in which he manages to obtain lucra- 
tive positions and engagements for many of his talented 
class. 

Miss Mabel Alva Messenger, the brilliant young harpist, 
has been seriously ill and is now but slowly recovering. 
She had the most brilliant prospects for the future, but all 
must be sacrificed to present affliction, for the doctors ab- 
solutely forbid her to fulfill any engagements for one year 
at least. Arrangements were already made for Miss Mes- 
senger to tour the country with her own company, but she 
writes me: ‘‘ And now to think that I must be ill for months 
and months and give up everything, as the doctors say my 
lungs are affected. Directly I am strong enough to travel 
they must send me to San Antonio, where I will certainly 
regain my health.” All who enjoy the acquaintance of this 
clever young artist will feel sincerest regret that a career 
which promised so brightly should be so cruelly inter 
rupted 

The newest method that artists employ to show the 
patriotism and pride felt in their native city, Chicago, is to 
cancel all lucrative London dates and accept church posi- 
tions. Well, well! What next 

The Manuscript Society of Chicago is fortunate in possess- 
ing Mr. Frederic Root asa member. Thursday evening 
he gave a lecture on Musical Expression, which many of 
those present tell me was the most original, interesting treat- 
ment of a familiar subject that they had ever heard. Mr 
Root illustrated his lecture with piano and vocal selections, 
and it is to be hoped he will be induced to give it again in 
the near future 

Mrs. Oolaita Zimmerman and Constance Locke-Valisi 
give a concert at Kenwood Wednesday. They will have 
the assistance of several well-known artists. 

Mrs. Genevieve Clark-Wilson will give a song recital 
before the Woman’s Club, of Jacksonville, Ill, May 4, and 
will sing with the Detroit Symphony Orchestra May 10 
and 11 

The Apollo Club gives the last concert of the season 
April 21, when Miss Ella Russell makes her only appear- 
ance in Chicago. An immense attendance is promised, as 
the program is remarkable for novelties so far as Chicago 
is concerned and for the splendid cast of singers engaged 

Miss Jenny Osborn sang at Ypsilanti in The Creation, 
April 15; Rockford, with the Mendelssohn Club, and also 
appears at Duluth ina song recital April 27. Miss Osborn 
sings June 28 and 29 at the New York State Chautauqua. 

Mrs. Serena Swabacker, who is in the opinion of many 
the finest lyric soprano in Chicago, sails next Wednesday 
for Europe, to be absent until September or October 
Engagements are now being made for this most popular 
little lady to sing in several cities both in the East and 
West. Mrs. Swabacker is a unique personality, and a sure 
‘‘draw,” on a concert program. 

The Chicago Mendelssohn Club is preparing the best pro- 
gram it has yet undertaken for its final concert of the pres- 
ent season, April 27. The rehearsals are enthusiastically 
attended, and are now being held twice a week. The 
soloists engaged are Mr. David Bispham and Mrs. S. C 
Ford, of Cleveland The following numbers will be pre- 


sented by the club 





The Omniy Cdest 
rhe Three F Goldbeck 
The Wandering sicians ) 
qathage-en Duvivier 
Come, Dearest, Come ) 
Fingal aie 


Mr. Bispham will sing the magnificent song of Loewe 
entitled Archibald Douglas, a composition requiring twelve 
minutes in its presentation and calling for all the power 
and endurance of the artist. 

Mrs. N. H. Blatchford, Miss Julia Officer, Miss Mabel 
Foster and Mr. Frank Rushworth gave an evening of read 
ings and music at the Newberry on Thursday evening, 
April 15 

Mrs. Katharine Fisk, Mr. George Ellsworth Holmes and 
Mr. George Hamlin announce a song recital to be given at 
the Grand Opera House Thursday afternoon, April 29 
This will be Mrs. Fisk’s only appearance on a recital pro- 
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gram this season in Chicago. The program will be made 
up from the works of Saint-Saéns, Meyerbeer, Schubert, 
Rubinstein, Tschaikowsky, Dvordk, Brahms, Henschel, 
Leoncavallo, Chaminade and others. One of the features 
of the concert will be a scene from Samson and Delilah, 
sung by Mrs. Fisk and Mr. George Hamlin. 
artists are Chicagoans. and all have obtained celebrity, 
doubtless the Grand will be crowded, as no more interest- 
ing afternoon of fine vocal music has been given for many 
months past. It will be a positive treat to hear these three 
artists in conjunction, as both Mr. Hamlin and Mr. Holmes 
can be classed in the very first rank of oratorio artists; but 
they are not confined to that particular realm of music. I 


know of no tenor or baritone who is more completely artis- | 
tic than these two singers, who are so continually winning | 


laurels everywhere, at home and abroad, as Chicago repre- 
sentative musicians. 

Mr. Henry B. Roney, organist and choirmaster of Grace 
Episcopal Church, has arranged beautiful musical services 
for to-morrow. 

May Lucille Potvin leaves Chicago to fulfill engagements 
in Omaha, Lincoln, Neb.; Salt Lake City, Ogden and 
Portland. Miss Potvin is a charming pianist, and will no 
doubt be appreciated in other cities as she is in Chicago. 

Luella Clark Emery, organist of the Fifth Presbyterian 
Church, has arranged most attractive morning and evening 
music services for to-morrow. Mrs. Emery hassecured the 
services of Miss Ariel Nichols, soprano; Mr. Charles A. 
Dew, baritone; Mr. Joseph Singer, violin; Mr. Walfried 
Singer, harp, and Mr. E. D. Ward. 

Genevra Johnstone Bishop is still in the West, where she 
has been making conquests by the score. She will soon 
appear on the Pacific Coast, where she is engaged for the 
great festival. Madame Bishop now must sing in Chicago. 

W. H. Sherwood givesa recitalin Central Music Hall May 
8%. Here is a good chance for the American public to show 
its appreciation of a great American artist. 

Joseffy may appear in concert in Chicago shortly. The 
sooner the better, but with what orchestra? Rumor has it 
that Max Bendix might be conductor, but I am very much 
mistaken if the men of the Thomas Orchestra would be per- 
mitted to play under his leadership. 

Theodore Spiering played the following program at the 
Chicago University Wednesday afternoon 


SE CT II ooo knidiccccdscacancdasscobeteanenesesaey Vieuxtemps 
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Mr. Emil Liebling held the seventh informal class 


reunion to-day. 

Miss Marie Cobb, the charming pianist, gave a delightful 
recital to-day at her studio in the Auditorium. Several of 
her very talented pupils interpreted a capitally chosen pro- 
gram. Miss Cobb's excelient method and musicianship 
were undeniably evidenced, and I shall not be surprised if 
she succeeds in becoming one of our best known and most 
successful teachers. 

At the Chicago Musical College weekly matinée in 
Handel Hall, this afternoon, the pupils of William Castle, 
director of the vocal department of that institution, fur- 
nished the program. A smooth, complete and thoroughly 
enjoyable performance was given. All the seats were taken 
long before the program opened te see William Castle, who 
some twenty years ago was the most celebrated singer in 
in English opera, conducting this rising generation of sing- 
ers in some of the same works that had made him famous 
years before. The young artists sang with an ease, repose 
and finish worthy of professionals. Messrs. Frank Rush- 
worth, the tenor, and Fred M. Bogle, basso, sang Lost 
Proscribed, from Martha, the duet which Castle and 
Campbell used to sing in a manner not heard in the Eng- 
lish opera of to-day. Miss Agnes Rapp gave an excellent 
interpretation of Tosti’s Good-Bye. Emma Swasey sang 
the Gavot Mignon, Thomas; Miss Byrd Perry, The Lore- 
ley, Liszt; Mr. Frank Rushworth, Spirto Gentil, Favorita; 
Donizetti, and the quartet from Fidelio, Beethoven, was 
given by the Misses Byrd Perry and Emma Swasey, Messrs. 
Frank Rushworth and Fred M. Bogle. After the solos the 
entire first act of Martha was sung with the following cast: 


sponersseteslespbivnberebs Miss Oma S. Yaggy 
....Miss Isabelle Underwood 


Lady Henrietta.... 


WARE ics covscresiervcces sveseeoen 
Be BO vhtecdscoccccntsscroecios cicndss cameve Mr. Fred M. Bogle 
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The Ladies’ Chorus of the college, a well drilled chorus 


As all three | 


of some forty excellent voices, took part. They sang the | 


| Spinning Chorus from The Flying Dutchman, and also 
assisted in the performance of Martha. Without going 
into details, suffice it to say that all reflected the highest 
credit upon their distinguished teacher and the great insti- 
tution of whose faculty he is an honored member. 
ee Re 

Mme. Teresa Carrefio was the magnet which drew one 
| of the finest audiences of the season to the Auditorium this 
week. Is there any other pianist so magnetically attractive 
as this wonderful artist, who commands the homage of men 
and women. Her playing of the Grieg concerto was long 
to be remembered for the thoroughly original interpreta- 
tion and for the fire and life, the caprice, the absolute fan- 
tastic beauty which Madame Carrefio and only Carrefio 
can give. 
columns of THe Musicat Courier, your readers are aware 
of the extraordinary impression Madame Carrefio pro- 
duced upon her audience in the East. Suffice it to say 
that she is simply adored here in the West, and will never 
need any guarantee in Chicago, for her name alone assures 
a full house and a deeply appreciative and entirely satisfied 
audience. To-night she repeats the Grieg concerto, for 
which she received ten recalls, and the Weber-Liszt polo- 
naise, which she also played yesterday. More of this con- 
cert next week. FLORENCE FRENCH. 


Alexander Lambert Sails May 11.—This will be Mr. 
Lambert’s first visit to Berlin since he played there with 
the Philharmonic Orchestra in 1884. He played the two 
Beethoven concertos, in C minor and G major. 

Hahnemann Hospital Nurses’ Benefit.—This occurs 
on Friday evening, April 23, at the College of Music Hall, 
128 East Fifty-eighth street, the participants being Arturo 
Nutini, the blind pianist; Franz Kaltenborn, violinist; 
Herman Beyer-Hané, 'cellist; Julia May, alto; Dr. Fred. 
Gillette, bass; Mercedes Leigh, recitations; A. Montinelli, 
mandolin, and Mr. F. W, Riesberg, pianist and director. 

Florence Buckingham Joyce.—Mrs. Joyce is busy 
these days, what with her private accompanying and con- 
certs. She plays the accompaniments for Mrs. Antonia H. 
Sawyer to-night at the Metropolitan Opera House concert, 
also played at Mrs. James H. Bailey’s tea (West End ave- 
nue) last night. Mrs. Sawyer sings her Little Boy Blue 
often, and always with great success; Mrs. Joyce has pro- 
nounced talent for composition. 

Hans Kronold in Newark.—The Dazly Advertiser 
said of this young ’cello player on the occasion of his recent 
appearance: 

Mr. Kronold’s interpretation of the compositions of Thomé, Pierne, 
Popper and Godard gave evidence of careful study and received con- 
scientious treatment. 

Mr. Kronold’s annual concert occurs in Chickering Hall 
Wednesday evening, May 12. 

Lillian Littlehales, ’Cellist.—Among this excellent 
‘cello player’s engagements, past or present, are: On Easter 
Monday at a large musicale at the residence of Mrs. Dwight, 
of Remsen street, Brooklyn ; in Hackensack, N. J., on the 
23d, and for the Musical Club, of Jersey City (second time 
this season), on the 26th inst. The following is from a 
recent Troy paper : 

Miss Littlehales, the ‘cellist, is a stranger to Trojans, but after her 
work last night established a strong place for herself in the hearts of 


Many think the’cello is an instrument beyond a 
Her tone is 


the audience. 
woman, but change their minds after hearing her play. 
strong, her technic wonderful, and her playing is characterized by 
correct stopping and pure artistic intent. Both her selections were 
excellently played, perhaps the Danse appealing most to her hearers. 
Miss Littlehales is perfectly at home with her instrument, and is 
undoubtedly the finest lady ‘cellist ever heard in Troy. She was 
vociferously encored.— 7roy Press. 

Kate Percy Douglas’ American Songs Recitals.—The 
third and last of Miss Douglas’ recitals occurs Friday after- 
noon, April 23, at 3 o'clock, in Mendelssohn Glee Club Hall, 
Mr. William C. Carl also assisting. The following thirty- 
seven composers were represented in the three programs: 
F. W. Riesberg, Frank Sawyer, Henry Holden Huss, B. O. 
Klein, Victor Herbert, MacDowell, W. C. Carl, Mary 
Knight Wood, H. K. Hadley, Gerrit Smith, Dudley Buck, 
C. B. Hawley, Russel K. Miller, Victor Harris, C. K. 
Rogers, Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, Newcomb, Arthur Claassen, 
H. R. Shelley, E. Marzo, Clayton Johns, J. F. Gilder, 
Homer N. Bartlett, Arthur Foote, Whitney Coombs, Louis 
K. Dressler, J. S. Camp, Laura §S, Collins, Sumner Salter, 
J. K. Paine, A. L. Pitman, Chadwick, F. Lynes, E. B. 
Smith, Max Weil, Goldmark, Louis Koemmenich. 


Reviewed at length but two weeks ago in the | 








| Sawyer, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. H. Lee, Mr 
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FY JRENCE BUCKINGHAM JOYCE gave 

positively the nicest musical I have yet been to this 
season last Thursday evening at Mr. Frank A. Bicknell’s 
elegant art studio in the tower of Madison Square Garden, 
when not too many privileged guests had the pleasure of 
hearing and personally meeting these artists: Miss Isabella 
B. Buckingham, pianist; Miss Kate Percy Douglas, soprano; 
Mrs. Antonia H. Sawyer, contralto; Mr. William H. Lee, 
baritone, and Mr. Louis Blumenberg, ‘cellist, in the foliow- 
ing program 


At Parting.... .. Rogers 
A Madrigal..... Harris 
Mr. Lee 
The May Night Brahms 

Schubert 


The Organ Grinder 
In Love's Bright Joy. jue _ Liszt 

Miss Douglas 
Temple Dance, op. 3) Grieg 
Prelude, No. 1, op. & ae eons Chopin 
Miss Buckingham 
Adagio Pathetique Godard 
Serenade Badine . Gabriel- Marie 


Mr. Blumenberg 


Oh, That We Two Were Maying Nevin 
Serenade.... ‘ Tschaikowsky 
Little Boy Blue....... . Joyce 


Mrs. Sawyer 

The artistic surroundings, the many pretty women pres- 
ent, needless to add in the stunningest of evening gowns, 
the fine-looking men, the excellent punch (round which 
people swarmed as bees to the flower), and, most important 
of all, the superior character of the music performed, its 
commendable brevity—all these factors united in making 
the evening a most happy one, creditable in superlative 
degree to the executive talent of the fair hostess, herself 
not the least attractive of the many women present 

Frankly, Mr. Lee made the biggest hit of the evening 
with me; but he was a new singer to me, and so made more 
of an impression perhaps. His singing of The Quest, by 
Eleanore Smith (who is this talented girl ?), was nothing 
short of beautiful, sincere, impressive, what they call in 
Germany ‘ Kolossal!” 

Lee has been so busy teaching the young voice how to 
sprout that he has not appeared much of late, but before 
that he was with the National Opera Company, the Juch 
and Clara Louise Kellogg companies and has this season 
sung at one of the Bagby-Waldorf musicales, the Lotus 
Manuscript Club reception and several similarly exclusive 
affairs. Miss Ida Belle Cooley, soprano of Madison Ave- 
nue Baptist Church, and Master Charles Meehan, the boy 
soprano, formerly of St. George's, but now in Europe, are 
among his pupils. 

Miss Douglas sang beautifully. Her 
artistic method were entirely at home—her May Night was 
simply ideal. That she could find time—and inclination 
in the midst of her elaborate preparation for the next 
American song recital to do this was in itself a most grace- 
ful act. But merit of performance is not here to be meas- 
ured by the space devoted to the singer—else would I write 
a yard. Miss Buckingham played her piano number with 
artistic, unaffected skill; music, in its deeper sense, dwelleth 


voice and daintily 


in this maid. 

Mrs. Sawyer’s voice in the pathetic song by Nevin would 
melt a heart of stone, and the last song of the evening, 
accompanied by the composer hostess, was pretty nigh the 
gem of the program. 

Blumenberg caresses his $1,000 ’cello with his $200 bow 
with such ease and elegance, producing tones of beautiful 
purity and sweetness withal, that I felt gratitude for such 
music making. Appended is a list of guests 

Mr. F. A. Bicknell, Miss Kate Percy Douglas, Mrs. Antonia H. 
Albert Mildenberg, Miss 
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Mildenberg, Mrs. R. B. Low, Miss Mary H. Mansfield, Mrs. Mans- | 


field, Mr. Wm. C. Carl, Miss Carl, Mr. and Mrs. Matt T. Brown, Mr. 


Wm. M. Van Saun, Mr. F. B. Wyckoff, Mr. Louis Croxan, Mr. and | 


Mrs. Wm. Hunter Brown, Mrs. Chas. P. Adams, Miss Mary Frame, 
Mrs. Gustavus Winston, Miss Kinsey, Mrs. Anna Bulkely Hills, Mrs. 
Holland, Dr. R. L. Davenport, Mr. Louis Blumenberg, Mr. John 
C. Dempsey, Miss Isabel Buckingham, Mrs. M. S. Buck- 
ingham, Mr. and Mrs. Ronold Stuart, Miss Ella Marie Dreager, Mr. 
Walter Lee, Mr. Harlan H. Chandler, Dr. Cyrus J. Strong, Mr. 
Frederick A. Chapman, Mr. Young, Mr. Daniel Edward Seybel, Mr. 
J. Stamford Brown, Mr. and Mrs. Sweet, Mr. Craigie, Mr. F. W. 
Riesberg, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Jardine, Mr. and Mrs. Archibald 
Jardine, Mrs. Frieda Reid, Mr. Wm. F. Rupert, Mr. A. J. Bender, 
Mr. Howard F. Foster, Mr. E. F. Stanghlan, Mr. and Mrs. L 
Simons, Mr. T. A. Cawthra, Mr. Osborne, Miss Helen Niebhur, Mr 
Cane, Mr. Robert White Canraw, Mr. Carl Joseph Adams, Miss Effie 
Stewart. 

At the forty-fourth recital, last Saturday afternoon, April 
17, William C. Carl, organist of the Old First Church, was 
assisted by Mrs. Josephine S. Jacoby, contralto, and Mr. 
Tom Karl, tenor, in the following program 
Preludium in B minor....... Bach 
Pastorale in D flat............, t 
Toccata in A major (new)... {"" 

(Dedicated to Mr. Carl.) 
Aria, Where’er Ye Walk (Semele).... Handel 
Mr. Tom Karl 

Le Vendredi Saint (Good Friday Spell) 


Georges Mac Master 


Easter, Prelude (Les Fétes Religieuses) . -Loret | Miss Lottie Hager (with accompaniment of second piano.) 
Intermezzo (MS., new) Callaerts | Piano solo, impromptu _ pee Floersheim 
(Dedicated to Mr. Carl.) Miss Lorena Searcy 
Air, with variations (new) ‘ Carl | Duet, opera Lakmé : , Delibes 
Songs ‘The Misses Mamie R. Kenney, Eva Lesem, Emma H. Lair, 
Dreams Bartlett | Marjory H. Wills 
Morning Dew Grieg | Piano solo, Rigoletto ‘ Verdi-Liszt 
Mrs. Josephine S. Jacoby } Miss Eva Zimmerman 
Final Alla Schumann (new) os eoceumhin Guilmant | Song, Because I Love You, Dear é Hawley 


Notice the many novelties, the standard organ composers’ 


names, the finely arranged and logical sequence of the 
program, and hear ye! that this program of ten numbers 
took just fifty-seven minutes for performance, and you will 
readily get at the popularity of Carl, his organ recitals and | 
everything he does. Thought, care, tact, sense are ex- 
pended, and the result spells success 

The two pieces by MacMaster proved mighty interest- 


ing; the Pastorale is rather Gounodesque and the Toccata 


somewhat reminiscent—the latter piece, however, ex- 
tremely brilliant and effective, built on chromaticlines; it 
gained the first applause of theafternoon. Mr. Tom Karl's 
vocal art is undeniable, his warm musical nature unneces- 
Henrietta Beebe was 


sary to point out at this late day 
one of many present who came to hear an old friend, the 
nicest, heartiest, most popular tenor on the English speak- 
ing stage. Every one who knows Karl loves him! 

Then the other Carl gave us thunder and lightning galore 
in the piece following; one thing we cannot have, unlike 
Richard Wagner and the King of Bavaria, Ludwig, of 
melancholy memory—I refer to real rain! You remember 
that when Ludwig sat in state all alone in the theatre, 
when The Flying Dutchman was first given, he wanted the 
storm more realistic, and so had the automatic fire spindler 
turned on 

The Callaerts Intermezzo was without question the popu- 
lar hit of the recital, and many of us want that piece pub- 
lished—the sooner the gooder! It consists mainly of a 
right hand flute staccato solo, with a combination two and 
sixteen foot also, for variety. 

Carl's own variations are well thought out, varied as to 
tempi and musical sentiment, and so very effective; the 
melody is the Scotch air known as The Minstrel Boy, 
Burns’ familiar words. 

Mrs. Jacoby and the Callaerts piece shared in the success; 
so many rhapsodical things have been written and said of 





this artist and voice that you must excuse me from the 


pleasant duty. No singer before the public has in shorter 
time achieved greater success; this means that since she | 
sang with Seid! six months ago she has been simply over- 


whelmed with engagements. Her encore song was Mac- 


se@11’ ‘T’ , oe i a oy - 
Dowell’s Thy Beaming Eyes. Master Ivan Greboft 
The Schumannesque-Guilmant piece, which closed the | Grand march, Dance Tartare.... Syder 
recital, is for all the world as if from the pen of the deep | Rhapsody Hongroise No. 2 Liszt 


.De la Tombelle 


Grand concert, Mazurka 30ehm 
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Dora Valesca Becker, violinist, and Mr. William H. Lee, 
baritone. 


recital of the season will be given by Mr. Carl, assisted by 


| Mrs, Antonia H. Sawyer, contralto; Mr. E. Ellsworth Giles, 


tenor; Mr. Luther Gail Allen, baritone, and Mrs. Laura 


Crawford, organist (pupil of Mr. Carl). Both recitals will 
be free to the public and no tickets required. 

The concert on Wednesday evening last, at the New 
York College of Music (128 and 130 East Fifty-eighth street, 
Alexander Lambert, director), was one of the series given 
by the students of the institution, and had this program 


Don Giovanni, for two pianos. Mozart-Lysberg 


The Misses Winifred Berry and Mabe! Huston 


Piano concerto, D minor, first movement. , , Mozart 
Mr. Puzant Costikyan (with accompaniment of second piano) 
Song, dtet.... Dvorak 


The Misses Anna V. Marbaisse and Lina Kohlbusch 
Piano solo, impromptu Reinhold 
Miss Beatrice Archer Coe 
Song, No One My Grief Can Feel — 
Miss Edna Kipp. ‘Cello obligato, Mr. Raff 
Piano concerto, F major, first movement 


Tschaikowsky 





Rubinstein 


Miss Lina Kohlbusch 
Cello solo, sonate, A minor 
Mr. Charles Duncan Raff 
March, for two pianos, eight hands 


Benedetto Marcello 


Hoffman 
he Misses Katharine Campbell, Lillian Newmark, Lorena 
Searcy, Florence G. Underhill 
Chorus, with Amneris’ solo, Alda, Act II sses Verd 
The Misses Brien, Lesem, Pritchard and Mrs Temple 
Amneris’ solo, Miss Kenney 





This score or soof young music folk gave a concert which 
was far beyond mere pupils’ affairs, as may be inferred 
from a cursory perusal of the above program. Of this you 
may be certain, Mr. Lambert permits no one to appear who 
is not thoroughly capable and well prepared—‘‘ concert- 
fihig’’ the German says. Young Puzant Costikyan (an 
Armenian boy) played his concerto movement more than 
well. He certainly has piano talent. I heard him play a 
Bach prelude in fine style some months ago. Mr. Charles 
Raff, true to the distinguished name he bears, was a credit 
to it, playing the ‘cello with nice tone and ripe conception 

Special mention should be made of Miss Eva Zimmer- 
man, who played the Liszt arrangement of Rigoletto ina 
masterly manner. She is a coming virtuoso. The remain- 
der of the program was as usual high class, fully testifying 
to the thoroughness of the instruction and capability of the 
various teachers, among whom are Alexander Lambert, 





D. M. Levett, Max Liebling, Elsa von Grave, Hans Jung, 
Madame Nicolesco, Frank Damrosch, Henry Lambert, 
Hans Kronold, C. C. Muller, Dr. Austen Pearce, Edgar S 
Kelley, Elliott Schenck and twenty others 
Ivan Greboff, the Russian boy pianist, gave a concert in 
Hardman Hall last Saturday evening, under the manage- 
ment of Mr. G. De Yaulus, with this program 
Overture, Orpheus Offenbact 
By the orchestra 
Capriccio Brillante Mendelssohr 


Master Ivan Greboff, accompanied by 


the orchestra 
Selections for soprano 
Miss Emily Smit! 
Violin soli 
Ballade et Polonaise Vieuxtemps 
Legende Wieniawsk 


Mr. Alexander Levand« 


voices) under the direction of Mr. Carl, assisted by Miss 


Saturday afternoon, April 24, at 4 o'clock, the final organ 


the ‘* Old First Quartet.” Miss Mary H. Mansfield, soprano; 
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his talent being so brilliant as to warrant a great career for 
him under proper auspices 
It is desired by means of a series of concerts given by 
him to raise a sufficient amount of money to enable him to 
complete his musical education in Europe under the best 
masters 
I fear this praiseworthy ambition will not be suddenly 
reached if the size of the audience at this first concert be 
any criterion. The boy certainly has talent; so have hun- 
dreds of others. Whether he has the necessary industry, 
perseverance, brains and physical endurance necessary for 
| success in his overcrowded field remain to be seen. Don't 
confuse him with young Harry Graboff, the brilliant Alex- 
ander Lambert pupil-pianist 
The 225th free organ recital by Dr. Gerrit Smith took 
place last Monday, April 12, at 4 o'clock, with the assistance 
of Mr. Franz P. Kaltenborn, violinist, with the following 
program 


Cheeur Mystique .Schumann 


Preludio (ninth violin sonata Corelli 
Larghetto (concerto) Mozart 
Andantino, D flat (new Lemare 
Violin solo, adagix Merkel 


Mr. Franz P. Kaltenborn 


Sonata, No. 6 Mendelssohn 


Violin solo (movement from sonata) .. Handel 
Mr. Franz P. Kaltenborn 

Allegro Pomposo (sonata, D minor, new) West 

Andantino, D flat . Chauvet 

Toccata, in G ; Dubois 


This 225th organ recital was conspicuous because of the 
four countries represented on the program—Germany, 
Italy, England and France—and also because of the violin- 
istic assistance of Mr. Kaltenborn, whose name appears on 
many programs nowadays. As I was some 200 miles away 
when the recital occurred, kindly excuse further mention. 

The New York Schubert Club is a unique chamber music 
organization, consisting of violin, flute, ‘cello and harp 
The club is composed of members of the Buffalo Symphony 
Orchestra, but it was formed in New York after the quartet 
of musicians learned that they were to remove to Buffalo. 
The members are George Glaszmann, one of the first 
violins of the symphony orchestra; J. Stuart Ripley, the 
new flutist, who attracted so much attention by his playing 
in the minuet of Bizet’s Suite Arlesienne at the symphony 
concert; Adolph Mollenhauer, the new ‘cellist, and Paul 
Surth, the new harpist. 

Here is a sample program played by them 
Trio in E minor ove Jadassohn 
Piano, violin and 'cell« 
Chanson d'Amour Doppler 
Flute solo 
Serenade : Schubert 
Violin, flute, 'cello and piano 
Hasselmanns 

Schuecker 


Morceau Caracteristique 
Mazourka 





Bagatellen Dvorak 
Flute, vic el and piano 

Serenade . Moszkowski 

Loin du Bal Gillet 
Violin, flute l harp 

Concert Polonaise Beissig 
Piano, violin, flute and ‘cello 


The club is now permanently located here and should 
readily find engagements, for, according to a Buffalo paper, 
they play well. Here is a press notice 


The New York Schubert Club gave a chamber concert last night, 





the first of a se 


ries which will take place during the winter 


Every feat on the program was enjoyable. The club is com- 





posed of four instruments, violin, flute, ‘cello andharp. The selec- 
tions were varied, and furnished a delightful evening's entertain 
ment. In the ensemble numbers, their brilliant attack, fine shading 
and the sympathy with which they played were especially noticeable 
Each member of the club is a soloist. The special features of the 
,and Paul Surth, 





program were the solos by J. Stuart Ripley, flut 
harp 

Mrs. Sawyer’s song recital at Newark last week was a 
most successful affair. The Dazly Advertiser next day 
said 


Mrs. Antonia H. Sawyer gave an enjoyable recital last evening in 





Association Hall, assisted by Hans Kronold, the eminent ‘cellist, and 





Master Ivan Greboff 


German, whose life had such sorrowful end, himself! The | ._ | 

: a f a Selections for baritene | 
rhythm, theme, trios, all are Schumann, and not the French i Wlinheehedte 
Guilmant, only you cannot place your finger on this or that | Scherzo No. 2 Chopin | 
and say, ‘‘ This is from such and such a work.” It is Schu- | Etude, Arabesque , Lack | 


mann mentally and reverently digested by the eminent 
organist and musican who has done more than all others | ; 
for the German organ music in France. 

There will be two recitals next week. Thursday evening, 


am, 


April 22, at 8 o'clock, concert of the Baton Club (sixty | great interest in the best of society circles in New York 


Master Ivan Greboff 
The orchestra conducted by Prof. Alexander Syden, of Paris 
*rance, the present instructor of Master Ivan Greboff 


1 : 
The boy, who is twelve years of age, is now exciting | 





JOHN C. DEMPSEY, 


The Bass- Baritone, 
Now on tour with the NORDICA COMPANY. 
For Concerts, Song Recitals and Oratorio address 
....101 West 86th Street, New York. 
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Central Park Safe Deposit Co., 


S8rn ST. ano 7TH AVE., onc block irom Caracgic Hall. 


Security Safes from $5.00 per year upward. 


Storage of Valuables, Trunksand Instruments. Hours,9A.M. to5P.M 


H. H. Duncklee, accompanist. Mrs. Sawyer possesses a voice of 
great power and compass, sings with intelligence and taste, and per- 
fect enunciation, a group of French songs and One Spring Morning 
by Nevin, being especially noticeable for breadth and artistic finish 


While newspaper comments are welcome, these do not 


| amount to as much as the many kind and complimentary 


comments made by those attending the recital. A musician 
who was present wrote her 


‘‘All unite in praising your voice and the exquisite tech- 
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nic of your art, your presence and your unaffected stage 
manner. The audience, while not wildly demonstrative, 
was most intelligent and attentive, which after all is better 
than the claque of the demonstrative. I congratulate you 
on your gratifying success and hope to have you with us 
again.” 

Louise B. Kaltenborn, the charming young wife of the 
well-known first violinist of Seidl’s orchestra, is proud in 
the possession of Lilli Lehmann’s AriannAilde bracelet. 
They have been friends for a long time, and so ’twas nat- 
ural that the buxom Arinnhilde should present the lovely 
Louise with some worthy token of regard. The bracelet is 
inscribed : 


Lulu from Lilli Lehmann, March 29, 1897. 


It is the one worn by Lehmann on the arm near the 
shoulder on her entrance, spear in hand, in herfamous réle. 

Miss Lila Juel, the Swedish songstress, writes me she was 
engaged for the concert last Monday in Madison Garden 
Concert Hall, in which she sang Swedish folksongs, cos- 
tumed in the national garb, and that she 1s also to sing at 
the great Scandinavian song festival which occurs in Car- 
negie Hall this spring. She will then leave for Europe, re- 
turning early in the autumn. 

The following is from her circular: 

Miss Lila Juel was born in Stockholm, Sweden, and from 
her childhood gave indications of great musical talent. Her 
remarkable natural abilities soon brought her into the notice 
and under the patronage of His Majesty King Oscar of 
Sweden and Norway, at whose instigation she eventually 
went to Paris, having first completed the course of instruc- 
tion at the Royal Conservatory of her native city. 

In Paris she studied successfully under that greatest of 
all great Parisian artists, Madame Artét, through whose 
influence she was admitted to the leading musical circles 
of the city. While at the height of her success she was 
interviewed by a friend of Mr. Thomas Ryan, of Boston, 
and was persuaded to come to America, where she ac- 
cepted an engagement with that veteran musical organiza- 
tion the Mendelssohn Quintet Club, with which she 
traveled two seasons (1892-3 and 1893-4), visiting with 
them the leading cities, literally from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. 

Mr. Courtlandt Palmer, the pianist and composer, and 
Mr. Harry Gordon, violinist, gave their Cleveland, Ohio, 
concert at the Roadside Club last week. The Leader has 
this to say of the event : 

The musicale at the Roadside Club last evening was enjoyed by a 
large party, the guests, with the exception of several local musicians, 
being all members of the club. The entertainment was the first of 
a series planned by the committee, and the affair was very enjoyable, 
Mr. Courtlandt Palmer, the well-known pianist, of New York city, 
and Mr. Harry Gordon, violinist, of Cleveland, were the performers, 
Mr. Palmer making his first appearance in concert here. The classi- 
cal program was exceptionally well rendered, the opening number 
being a graceful piano and violin duet, composed by Mr. Palmer. 
Both musicians were accorded enthusiastic applause 

A recent visit to Scranton, Pa., gave me the opportunity 
to hear Miss Elsie Van Dervoort, solo contralto of Elm 
Park M. E. Church, of that city, and previous to that soloist 
at St. Francis Xavier's, this city. She has a voice of much 
expressiveness and power, sings musically and intelligently, 
and I would advise her to at once return to the metropolis, 
for singers of her calibre are not found here in droves! She 
seems an ambitious young woman, conscientious and capa- 
ble, of attractive appearance, and so possesses many points 
necessary for success in this big field, in which merit, how- 
ever, is at once recognized! 

The same trip brought about an acquaintanceship with 
Mr. Joseph C. Powell, of Wilkesbarre, one of the owners 
and editors of the Record, the leading daily paper. The 
city itself claims 50,000 people. Mr. Powell is an enthu- 
siastic music lover, has visited Bayreuth several times, and 
is going again this summer, sailing on the Fiirst Bismarck 
May 13. He has probably heard most of the eminent ar- 
tists of the world of music, and is chock full of recollections 
and personal memories of them. When Bispham sang those 
heavy Four Serious Songs by Brahms Powell ’most wept 
for joy! 

Mr. Herbert Witherspoon, whose success at the recent 
big Elijah performance in Carnegie Hall (Oratorio Society) 
was so pronounced—every paper united with others in say- 
ing so—has been engaged to sing for the Harlem Philhar- 
monic Morning Musicale next Thursday, April 22, the 
association of women united for musical knowledge and 
enjoyment. 

Miss Edyth Le Gierse, who is both soprano and harpist, 
will appear in concert in Jersey City on Tuesday evening, 
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April 27, Mr. Victor Baier also participating in the same | soon to be known as Rutgers’ Presbyterian Quartet (which 


concert. 

Miss Clara Kloberg, the violinist, will take part in a 
musicale at Nyack-on-the-Hudson, same date. Miss Klo- 
berg has played here in the Mannergesangverein Arion, 
Julius Lorenz conductor, with success. 


Miss Mary H. Mansfield sang at a wedding at the Hotel 
| street, is fully alive to the attraction of an Easter music 


Majestic on Monday noon. Her mother, from New Haven, 
is visiting her for the Easter holidays. 

Miss Katharine Timberman, of Scranton, has been in town 
for some time, returning thither on Monday. I made six- 
teen attempts, more or less, to see her, as I understand she 
is considered one of the best singers of the State of 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Edmund J. Myer, the vocal teacher and author of 


| several works on singing, gave fourteen lessons last Thurs- | 


day, between 104. mM. andip.m. Just notice how much 
time this leaves this busy man for lunch! 


Mr. George Lehmann, the violinist, hasa large repertory. | 
Look at this list, which will indicate how well prepared he | 


is to sustain and increase his reputation as an artist of 
exceptional powers and uncommon technical ability 


Beethoven, concerto. Lehmann, Suite, No. 2. 


Brahms, os Moszkowski, Ballade. 

Bruch, (G minor) Raff, Suite. 

Gade, Ries, Suite, No. 1 

Mendelssohn, . ~ Bad 

Spohr, (No. 8). a No. 3. 

Lalo, Symphonie Espagnole. Spohr, Adagio from Ninth Con- 


certo. 
Saint-Saéns, 
Rondo Capriccioso 
Sarasate, Le Chant du Rossig- 
nol. 
Sarasate, Spanish Dances. 
Sauret, Farfalla. 
Tartini, Theme and Variations. 
Wieniawski, polonaise (A major) 
Tarantelle 
Zarzycki, Mazurka. 


Bach, Chaconne. Introduction et 

Preludium (from E major 

sonata). 

Fugue (G minor). 
Beethoven, Romanze (G major). 
Brahms-Joachim, Hungarian 

Dances. 

Foote, Romanze. 
Menuetto Serioso 
Morgengesang. 

Lehmann, suite, No. 1. 

Miss Emma Thursby has been taking a couple of weeks’ 
rest in Merritt, Indian River, Fla., but will be back at her 
studio, 605 Carnegie Hall, on Monday morning, April 19, 
to resume her teaching. She has had a most enjoyable 
time, being entertained everywhere. All her old friends 
were delighted to welcome her, as it has been five years 
since her last visit to Florida. 

Mr. Holeis the newtenor at St. Andrew's, Harlem, Dr. 
Vandewater, rector, also instructor at Convent St. Eliza- 
beth. Messrs. Hicks, Grout and Smith, all pupils of Mr. 


| ‘* proposing,” and which 
| engagements above mentioned 


is to be under my care the coming church year, at Rutgers’ 
Riverside Presbyterian church, Boulevard and Seventy- 
third street), sang the solo parts in The Messiah at Henry 
H. Duncklee’s Roseville (N. J.) Presbyterian church last 


| Sunday. This quartet is in constant demand at that church. 


That the Fifth Avenue Baptist Church, West Forty-sixth 


service is evident from the fact that they engaged Miss 
Fannie Hirsch, soprano; Miss Lilian Carllsmith, alto; Mr. 
Theodore Van Yorx, tenor, and Mr. J. Armour Galloway, 
bass, to sing in conjunction with the regular quartet of the 
church, which consists of Miss Charlotte Walker, Miss 
Emma Miiller, Mr. C. Miller and Mr. Clemente Bologna. 
Miss Lillian Littlehales, the well-known 'cellist, played at 
Dr. Gerrit Smith's (South Church) Easter morning service. 
Miss Lizbeth B. Robinson a week ago had two important 
engagements on hand—she has but one now. The first 
was to assume the position of soprano in the Fifth Avenue 
Collegiate Church in May, and which engagement she pro- 
Previous to this, however, Mr. William H. 
Anderson, civil engineer, Hartford, Conn., had done some 
resulted in the second of the 
This engagement is off 


poses to keep. 


now—for on April 10 they were married at the church men- 


| tioned, Rev. Dr. Coe tying the knot matrimonial, and Mr. 


Carl Walter playing the march hymeneal 
Here is a new Grand Valse Poetique, op. 159, by Homer 
N. Bartlett, dedicated to Teresa Carrefio, worthy the atten- 


tion of every enterprising pianist. It is on the lines of the 


| best Moszkowski concert waltzes, equally effective, dis- 





Hole, sang the parts of Zerrubabel, Daniel and Cyrus re- 


spectively in the performance of Belshazzar, given by the | 


| Tremont Choral, under the direction of Mr. A. Y. Cornell, | 


last week. 

Mr. Hole is feeling very much pleased that after several 
weeks’ trial of voices for the principal baritone réle in 1999, 
the choice finally rested between two of his pupils, Messrs. 
de Grey and Hartsell; the former was finally selected. 

CHURCH CHOIR NOTES. 

Mr. Henry G. Eskuche is the newly selected organist of 
St. Peter’s, Brooklyn, N. Y. It is undoubtedly well to | 
become acquainted with this particular saint before depart- 
ing this mundane sphere. 

Mr. Paul Suerth, harpist of the new chamber music 
organization the New York Schubert Club, has been en- 
gaged in that capacity at the Brick Church, Fifth avenue. 

Miss Anna H. Slade, soprano, was specially engaged to 
assist Mr. Lucien G. Chaffin’s choir, that of the Church of 
the Redeemer, on Easter Sunday. 

Rev. Robert B. Clark, the well-known musician-minister 
of Goshen (Presbyterian Church), had the good sense and 
the necessary dollars to engage the following solo quartet 
for his Easter music: Miss Myrta French, soprano; Mrs. 
Anna Tabor Jones, alto; Mr. William H. Raymond, tenor, 
and Mr. John D. Shaw, bass. It is safe to presume that 
this quartet provided such music as is seldom heard in the 
town of Goshen. 

Mr. Samuel B. Moyle’s choir, the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of the Reconciliation, on East Thirty-first street, 
quite distinguished itself by a very spirited performance on 
Palm Sunday of the well-known Best Benedicite; Parker's 
Jairus is another work this volunteer choir does well, Mr. 
Moyle tells me; and when he says it it’s so, you can be- 
lieve, for there is no more conscientious musician, singer 


| three paragraphs 





and choirmaster in New York. 

The First Presbyterian Church Quartet, Miss Mary H. | 
Mansfield, soprano; Mrs. Antonia H. Sawyer, alto; Mr. E. | 
Ellsworth Giles, tenor, and Mr. Luther Gail Allen, bass, 
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tingué in style—an ‘‘aristocratic” waltz, one for queens 
and princes, figuratively speaking. It 
an F sharp major second section which swells and rises to 
a capital climax. There is an and 
finale, bringing the waltz to a logical and brilliant close 

Henry K. Hadley’s Seven 
entitled Hope, Summer Days, Kathleen, Thoughts of You, 
Abandoned, Greeting and Why, of which the two latterare 
composed in 


isin B major, with 


accellerando presto 


Lyrics, op. 7, are songs 


before me, the words by Heine, the music 
1893-4. Both are little the Greeting, in- 
deed, far more than this; there is simplicity and origin- 
ality combined in the piano part, and both well 
Everything I have from 


sweet songs, 
songs are 
worth serious attention. heard 
this young man’s musical brain has that something in it 
which arrests attention. 

Lewis W. Armstrong, voice specialist, 
cular headed The Cultivation of the Singing Voice, em- 
twofold art of tone production and 


has issued a cir- 


bracing a study of the 


song. The paper is full of good Yankee sense—there is no 


higher quality known—so I take the liberty of quoting 
Mr. Armstrong and Mr. Edmund J. 
Myer are evidently working on similar lines. Armstrong 
says 


A true system of vocal will aim at the restoration ”’ of 


culture 


the voice to its original or natural conditions, and from this point 
proceed to its development 

The voice of the untrained singer, asa rule 
dition, largely brought about by a lack or total absence 


y of the 


sin an unnatural con- 
of the knowl- 
control of the 


msequence of which 


edge of vowel formation, and more especial 


muscles employed in the act of respiration, in 


a strain is imposed upon the delicate muscles of the larynx that unite 


in tre production of tone, which in its turn creates a sympathetic 


contraction of certain strong muscles in the throat, resulting ina 


contraction and stiffening of the entire throat, and rendering the tone 


; 


produced harsh, unnatural and devoid of all musical quality and 
power of expression 

The most important agent in the restoration and development of 
the voice is the mind, or will power, which both initiates and controls 
its every movement. It is mental conception, carried into execution 
through the power of the will, that masters the mechanical move- 


ments of the voice and enables it to interpret the soul of the singer 
The pupil should be taught to produce tones by a proper direction of 
mental effort, and not by localized throat effort ‘We conceive ofa 
oml 


tone, and we will to produce it—a certain nation of the muscles 


of the larynx then takes place, and the pre-determined tone is the 





result. This anticipated or conceived sensation is the guide to the 
muscular actions of the larynx when as yet no sound has been 
uttered.” 


The muscular action, resulting from a constantly recurring direc- 
tion of mental effort, will in time become mechanical or automatic 


F. W. RiesberG 


Manuscript Society.—The last public concert of the 
Manuscript Society will take place in Chickering Hall on 
Thursday night. Several interesting novelties will be pro- 


duced. 
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BROOKLYN OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, | 
539 Fulton Street, April 19, 1897 { 


AN’S inhumanity to man is something that I 
really never could understand. I have attended a 
number of recitals the past week, and in the face of the fact 


that one-half of the people present seemed to want to enjoy 


1 








social intercourse and conversation, those s 
kept on playing without any consideration for 

whatever. A concert hall nowadays should 

ered completely furnished without some signs hung about 
the place ‘‘Ici on parle frangais Hier sprecht mann 
deutsch,” ‘‘ Here you are at liberty to speak anything you 
wish so long as you keep talking; it makes the musicians 
feel at ease; they know you are not paying attention to 
them andthey don't become nervous.” ‘! Don’t let the scowls 
of your neighbors distress you ; they wantt ltra mu 
cal.” ‘* Don't cease talking becaus« peo i move 
away It is only because they need exercise that they do 
so, for they co not fail to be interested in knowing who 
made your dress, or how much rent you pay and how many 
dishes your servant breaks, for it is much more practical 


knowledge than trying to follow a motiv and its develop- 
ment 
On Tuesday night in Wissner Hall Mr. Cz 











the last of his successful series of pupil recitals. The pro- 
gram consisted of Wagnerian numbers only Mr. Fiqu 
had the valuable assistance of i B. Kearney 
contralto, and Miss Anna Eleano oO y sopran 
with no small amount of cha e the dramat 
numbers O Hall of Song, fron ‘ ind / 
Dream with very fine effect 

In direct co ist oO tvie were the difh it legato 


songs, Der Engel, Schmerzen and Traiime, given by Mrs 
Kearney, which were sung most beautifully. Mrs. Kearney 





has a full, 


t 1s nknown to those 
s tra ng He presen 
espect a to attract at 


tention 

The other participants were Miss Jennie S. Li 
Miss Eleanor Treadwell, Mrs. Katherine Noack Fiqué 
Carrie B. Taylor. Miss Taylor and Miss Treadwell es- 








shed themselves by solo work, both show 


pecially distingutsl J 

ing a distinct understanding of what they were doing. Mr 
° 1 ; sat 7 } } ™ +hiy rr y ral r + | 
Carl Fiqué closed the wo y program y g the Idy 





from Rheingold, Woodland Scene from Siegfried and the 


re. The last named was 





Mavic Fire Scene fron 
Brassin’s arrangement, but the others were his own, and 
very clever arrangements 


On Wednesday night one 














affairs was given by the ts spacious 
and beautiful rooms at Hanson place and South Portland 
avenue large n ber of invited guests gave every 
evidence of keen enjoyment of the splendid entertainment 
prepared for them by the committee, which must be compl 

mented upon its talent in this line. Mr. Henry Austin 
Adams incidentally gave atalkon Church Music, which was 
replete with wit, and which won for him a warm spot in the 
hearts of all the musicians present, dealing as he did with 


music as an rtant factor in church work, and urging 


ittees the necessity of having the 





upon the chur 





very best music available. The following program was 
given by prominent singers from the different Catholic 


( he iTS 





Quartet, Quando ( pu Ross 
Mrs. M. E. Shayne, sopr Mr. P. J. ¢ t Mrs. ( 
bell Kco t Mr. R M ‘ 
Contralto solo, Pa t Portem R 
Mrs. E. D. Hennessy 
jaritone solo, Pro Peccatis R 
Mr. Richard V. M r 
Duet, Quis Est Homo Rossir 
Mr. John T. Brennan and Mrs. Cam; K« y 
lenor solo, Holy City Adams 
Mr. John T. Brennar 
Contralto solo, He Was Despised Hands 
Miss Gertrude Gallagher 
Quartet, Sancta Mater Rossir 


Mrs. John T. Brennan, Mr. John T. Brennan, Mrs. Campbell 
Keough, Mr. James J. Byrne 
Tenor solo, Ave Verum Millard 
Mr. P. J. Collins 
Baritone ¢ vo, Salve Regina a. a - Dudley Buck 
Mr. James |. Byrne 


Accompanist, Mr. Frank J. Mulligan 
In the duet Quis est Homo the blending of Mrs. John 7 
Brennan’s clear soprano and the rich quality of Mrs 
Campbell-Keough’s contralto made a beautiful ensemble 





Mr. Brennan so carried his audience that he was compelled 
to give an encore. Miss Gertrude Gallagher sang excep- 
tionally well, and with great musical intelligence 

Mr. James J. Byrne gave a magnificent presentation of 
Dudley Buck's beautiful song, which did not seem any less 
valuable than the selections from the old masters 

On the same evening there was a large audience in Asso 

ation Hall to hear the ninth annual concert given by 
pupils of the Venth College of Music. The concert was 


piano 


highly creditable in every sense, and the work of the } 
pupils, who are under the instruction of Mrs. Lydia K 
Venth, is especially commendable. 


Mr. Venth’'s 


yupils are often heard in public in Br 





© do themselves and him justice 
ensemble of the orchestra composed of young girls aud 


oys, under direction of Mr Venth, and of the sel ions 


} 
for five pianos (twenty hands), under direction of Mrs 
Venth, was remarkable in its degree of excellence 
Diplomas were awarded to Misses Ruth C. Drewer, Agnes 
Aquino McKenna, Emilie Reussner and Carrie Teale 

Certificates acknowledging a three years’ course of 
studies were awarded to Mrs. Carrie W. Carson, Misses 
Mary V. B. Bennett, Janet H. Chrichton, Henriette Daus 
Imogen K. Hegemann, Katie Holder, Alma Miehle, Clara 
Pfeiffer, Adele O Oppikofer, Jola Maude Planfe, Alice L 
Roche, Elinor B. Wesiey, Maud A. Wheeler, Victoria 
Walker Whittake1 Messrs. Theodore Dittrich, Ernest 
Evans, Clarence S. Haydock, Edwin Linz, Léon Longue 
mare, Peter W. Mahland, William A. Mahland, Andrew 
Steel, Carl Wilk 

Dr. Henry G. Hanchett gave the first of his series of six 


sonata recitals on Tuesday at the Art Building on Montague 
| 


street I am pleased to state that a larger audience received 
the benefit of his valuable explanations and analytical de 
scriptions than heretofore hese talks occur every Tues 








day atlla as much 
om tl I hesitates 
to ask questions direct There are plans on foot to open 
a season of light opera in Brooklyn to begin on May 17. It 
o be first class in every particular, as will be understood 
from the fact that Mr. Oscar T. Murray is interested in it 


but it will be run in the same way as in Boston and Phila- 








a—on a popular scale of prices. The Academy of 
has been the piace selected for the season ind every 
will be made to have Brooklyn fall in line with t 

large cities where nila lertakings have met wit 





“nh success 
According to expectation Mr. Thomas F. Shannon is in 


» field with as attractive a band program as has been pr: 





where. Mr. Shannon will have the assistance 


ited any 
of Miss Marie Donavin, soprano, and Signor Clodio, tenor 
An especial feature will be the playing of Handel's Largo 


in organ accompanied by the band 





Here is the program to occur Sunday, April 25, at the 
Montauk 
I t st 0 re Wagne 

Mr ? ar 
Cr k Reg a 
Marche Vig 4 I . 
Writt ‘ ’ went Reg 

Ie s OP adise Meve 


Mess ( 4 wl 

I ila Valse We 

rg Hande 
Ma El Ca a Ss sa 
Sc ’ s V ‘ i Da 

Miss Db 

Wedding Music from I engr 
Star Spangled Banne Arnold 


On Saturday at 4 Mr. Chas. H. Morse gave the last of five 
Lenten organ recitals, which have been very successful 


is occasion he had the assistance of Mr. Perry Averill, of 


New York, whose singing was not less enjoyable than the 


fine work done by Mr. Morse. Following was the progra 


ata, in A flat, op. &5 Hesse 
Air, It is Er gh, f n | Me ssoht 
M Perry Ave 
[The Stabat Mater (theme and variations Lemaig 
\ir, O God Have Mercy, from St. Pa Mendelss 
Mr. Ave 
Sonata, C minor, op. 80 Gu 


The Easter music in the churches was very elaborate, and 
in most cases in the hands of competent artists. I am sorry 
that lack of space forbids more detailed mention 

The Easter music rendered at the Church of the Incarna 
tion was magnificent. The quartet, Mrs. Letha Loring 
Goodell, soprano; Miss Maude Clyde, contralto; Mr. Je- 
rome Ripley Allen, tenor; Mr. Edwin William Bray, bari- 


tone, and a chorus of fifty voices, was assisted by a string 


quartet, Mr. E. Adolf Whitelaw, first violin; Mr. J]. Adolph 
Johnson, second violin; Mr. William Zweig, viola; Mr 
Oliver H. Anderson, ‘cello, and Mr. Louis H_ Stagg, organ- 


ist. The choir, which has attained a position second to 





none in Brooklyn, has for the last three years been under 
the direction of Mr. Edwin William Bray, who composed 
the string score for the entire program 

The music in the New York Avenue Methodist Church, 
inder Mr. Abram Ray Tyler, organist and director, was 


also ol I r 


a high ordet 

At the St. Thomas Aquinas there was a number of great 
interest. At the solemn high mass, for the first time in 
America, was given a mass by E. Paladilhe, written in 


honor of St. Francis d’Assisi. The Kyrie, in D minor, 


epens with a devotional chorus, beautifully harmonized 
and richly accompanied It is interrupted by a short bass 
solo, followed by a repetition of the chorus slightly varied 
in treatment, and closes in D major The Gloria, which is 
grandly joyous throughout, opens in E flat major with full 
chorus in a fine mayjest movement After a few bars of 
bass solo comes the Lau Te, th a brilliant accom 





paniment as far as the Adoremus Te, when suddenly 


are introduced short soprano and tenor solos in quieter 

mood, and the first part closes with a varied repetition 

of the Gloria them« [here is no Credo in the mass. The 

Benedictus, the most beautiful number in the mass, is 

written [fo ext pra 0, COI to and ou maie voices 
t closes with an piring Hosanna 





, ' — ¢ 1] 
I had the pleasure of seeing the letter and a small piece 


A Mr. Ja H. Downs, organist de St. 7 masa 'Aquina, Brook 


N. Y., e1 enir de l’exécution de ma messe du Jour de Paques 

1897. Votret ais E. PALADILHE 
In the letter M. Paladilhe states that he is producing it 
en the same day at Montpelier Eglise in Paris under his own 


irection, and much appreciates Mr. Down's compliment 
The choir consists of Miss Jennie Walke, Miss Gertrude 





Gallagher, Mr. J. Fred. Lampe and Mr. Richard R 
Mooney ke was heard to magnificent advan 
tage, as in addition to the scope for her brilliant voice which 


the solos gave she sang the Laudate Dominum of Mozart, 


which is a florid, brilliant composition, in which she covered 
herself with glory Miss Ella Joye played a violin solo of 


Franz Ries and Miss Nellie Downs played the pianoaccom- 


paniments 1e Paladilhe mass, which has both piano and 


orvat ympaniments 
regan ac mpa ent 


On Sunday night in Saengerbund Hall, the ladies’ chorus 


of that club gave a concert marked with the success that 
sually follows when Mr. Louis Kommenich directs or is in 


any way connect vith an affair He had the assistance 
of Miss Hildegard Hoffmann, Mrs. Josephine S. Jacoby, 
Miss Bertha Bucklin, violinist; Mr. L. H. Springer, M1 


H. Breitschuck, harp; Mr. Hugo Troetsch 





organ, and 


Mr. Alex. Rihm. The program presented was a finely 
d all the participants gave satisfaction 


autiful voice and selections won for het 


Miss Bertha Bucklin in her solos and 





il harpist Mr. Breitschuck gave great 


ple ire Mr. Breitschu also gave a solo and was com- 


pieas C > c 
pelle 1 to quiet the audience with another In answer to an 
encore Miss Hildegard Hoffmann sang a dainty little song 
of Chadwick. Upon Mr. Rihm fell the heavy work, and 
he discharged it without a flaw 

A song recital will be given by Miss Emma Howson's 
pupils in the Pouch Gallery on April 28. She will have the 
assistance of Mercédes Leigh and John Francis Gilder 


he Brooklyn Daz/y Eag/e issued a fine supplement on 


s and short sketches of the 


unday, which contained picture 


s of prominent choirs or 


Mrs. Grace Haskell Ba 


um is to be heard several times 


shortly She appears Miss Field, daughter of Eugene 


Vt 


Field, on May 8 Emitite Frances BaAvet 


The Musical Club.—The last concert of the Musical 


Club was given on Monday evening, April 5, at the resi- 
dence of Mrs. Wm. F. Brown, 62 Kensington avenue, 
jersey City The artists were Miss Mary H. Mansfield, 
soprano: Mrs. Antonia H. Sawyer, contralto; Mr. E. Ells- 
ort! Giles, tenor, and Mr. Luther Gail Allen, bass. The 





WwW 

program, which was choicely arranged, was excellently de 
livered Miss Mansfield sang with her usual musicianly 
certainty, purity and east Mrs. Sawyer’s deep, vibrant 


tones, which have the timbre of a fine old cello, were in 


i nd the male portion of the quartet sang in fair 


tresn order, an 


. ran at +t } 

correspondence to the work 0 the soprano and contralto 
1 } } } an 

Miss Janet Allen, violin, interspersed the vocal solos and 


quartets by some good v 
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Korn’s Gymnasium March.—At the grand gymnastic 
exhibition and entertainment of the Hudson County Verein 
held at Prasser’s Hall, Jersey City Heights, on Sunday 
evening, April 11, the Gymnasium March, by Clara A. 
Korn, arranged for full orchestra, was played with most 
successful effect. 

The 195th Blumenschein Recital.—W. L. Blumen- 
schein held his 195th artist pupils’ piano and vocal recital 
at his studio, Pruden Block, Dayton, Ohio, on Thursday 
evening, April 8. Mrs. Gertrude L. Black, piano, and Mrs. 
Ella B. Williams, soprano, were the pupils who appeared. 
The local press speaks in the highest terms of both. 
Among the audience was Watkin-Mills, the eminent Eng- 
lish basso, who expressed as himself delighted with the 
artistic performance. 

Heinrich Meyn’s Engagements.—April 20, musicale at 
Mrs. Squire’s, Cleveland, Ohio; April 22, Rubinstein Club, 
April 25, Brahms’ memorial at the Lieder- 
Buffalo Choral Society; April 29, Mr. 
Loomis’ recital, New York; May 2, people’s concert in Car- 
negie Hall, Mr. Frank Damrosch Seer when Mr. Meyn 
will sing the big baritone air Dio Possente, from Gounod’s 
Faust, and the lyric The Heart Bowed Down, from Balfe’s 
Bohemian Girl. 

Soiree to Emma Heckle.— Miss Emma Heckle, soprano, 
will be tendered a soireée musicale at the residence of her 
friend Mrs. Frank Northrop, 33 West Thirty-fourth street, 
on Friday evening next, the 23d inst. The list of assisting 
artists is a strong one, including Miss Marguerite Hall, 
mezzo soprano; Mr. Tom Karl, tenor; Mr. Francis Fischer 
Powers, baritone, and Mr. Leo Stern, ’cellist. The affair 
promises to bea distinct success from every standpoint and 
was able on announcement to command a large number of 
subscribers from the exclusive ranks of fashion. 

A d@’Arona Pupil to Marry.—Miss Sylvie Riotte, the 
dramatic soprano, who made such a successful tour through 
Europe (especially in Germany) two years ago, is to be 
married to a prominent New York lawyer on the 30th inst. 
Arrangements for her Mexican trip have therefore been 
cancelled. Miss Riotte is the solo soprano of Washington 
Heights Methodist Episcopal Church, and first won the 
admiration of her fiancé through her beautiful voice and 
perfect method. She is a pupil of Madame d’Arona and 
expects to keep right on with her profession with the con- 
sent and expressed wish of her future husband. As Sylvie 
Riotte she will still be known to the public. THe Musicar 
Courter extends congratulations. 

More Success for Esther Hirseh.—-Miss Esther Hirsch, 
the rising young contralto, who in addition to her mellow, 
even voice is endowed with superior intelligence and a per- 
sonality of rare magnetism and refinement, sang with re- 
markable success in Mendelssohn Glee Club Hall on Satur- 
day, the 10th inst. Among songs by MacDowell, Clayton 
Johns and other moderns, she gave Schumann’s Widmung, 
which she sang with remarkable abandon and feeling. Re- 
calls were enthusiastic and the singer received every possi- 
ble expression of admiration and approval. Miss Hirsch 
has been asked to sing at the large benefit concert at the 
Metropolitan Opera House this evening but may not be able 
to fit in the engagement with one already made. A pretty 
song, Absent, has just been expressly written for and dedi- 
cated to Miss Hirsch by George A. Chapman. 

Testimonial to Gerrit Smith.—In view of the large 
services to art contributed by the eminent organist Dr. 
Gerrit Smith during the past ten years through his series 
of 225 free organ recitals at the South Church, Madison 
avenue, it is proposed to offer the organist some token of 
appreciation by a testimonial organ concert to take place on 
Wednesday afternoon, April 28, in the Audience Hall of 
the Presbyterian Building, 156 Fifth avenue. These free 
organ recitals, which regularly employed soloists of the 
best rank, have been a highly artistic and educational in- 
fluence, enabling many, who might otherwise have had to 
forego good trained musical performances, to hear some of 
the best conceived and executed concert programs of the 
day. The expense attached was shouldered by Dr. Gerrit 


New York; 
kranz; April 28, 


Smith. The commendable movement of some formal testi- 
mony of appreciation is managed by Miss Evans, secretary, 
53 East Fifty-sixth street, from whom tickets may be had, 
in addition to Schuberth’s. 

Carl Bernhard’s Ladies’ Choir.—On this (Wednesday) 
day afternoon (the 21st) Mr. Carl Bernhard, who has charge 
of a ladies’ choir, gives the closing entertainment at his 
studio, 157 East Forty-seventh street. A number of his 
| vocal pupils will assist on this occasion by solo singing. 

Brounoff’s Miniatures for the Piano.—Luckhardt & 

Belder, 10 East Seventeenth street, New York, have pub- 

| lished a miniature suite consisting of nine pieces for the 

piano composed by Platon Brounoff. 

In the Flower Garden. 

Mr. Brounoff has fingered them so that they are adapted 
for immediate study. The publication is gotten out in good 
form and could be made available for students. 


was given by Miss Helen Lang, a pupil of Mr. Benham, at 
his studio on Thursday evening, April 15, which was very 
largely attended. The program included Beethoven's E 
flat concerto and sonata, op. 57; Schumann’s Faschings- 
schwank and etudes by Chopin and Schumann. The per- 
formance was so thoroughly artistic that Miss Lang should 
feel assured of a brilliant future. 

Flavie Van den Hende’s Engagements.—April 16, 
Brooklyn Institute concert; April 17, 4Zolian recital; April 
20, Knapp Mansion, Brooklyn; April 22, concert, in Men- 
delssohn Glee Club Hall; April 23, concert in Harlem 
April 28, concert in Lexington Avenue Opera House; May 
6, concert in opera house, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Joseph S. Baernstein.—The engagements for this week 
of that admirable basso Mr. Joseph S. Baernstein are 
April 21, West End Temple; the 23d, Lenox Opera House, 
and 24th, Lenox Lyceum. This young artist is rapidly 
coming forward, as he deserves, for he has beyond question 
a magnificent voice of rare purity, power and vibrancy. 
He has still further plenty of artistic intelligence, and sings 
with a judicious blending of delicate feeling and firm, 
manly breadth. 

First Chureh (Wm. C. Carl’s) Easter Program. This 
was as follows: 

MORNING SERVICE. 
Organ, Easter Prelude............. eto en 
Ries GOR, TID, GOD. os deccctsvesoccccoscvese 


Anthem, Awake, Thou That Sleepest ek eeehe<cserewnseel Arthur Foote 
Atoms, The Reser Otbe Rs oc occds vcsccccccceccccccceseshcs Me R Paige 


Organ, Finale Alla Schumann..... Alexandre Guilmant 


AFTERNOON SERVICE. 
Alfonse Mailly 
..Dudley Buck 


Organ prelude, Easter Flowers 

Anthem, The Resurrection . 

Anthem, They Have Taken Away My Lord. ; ..Sir John Stainer 

Cogan, TEOGRMEB....ccscosecsevesse Paul Wachs 

Quartet—Miss Mary H. Mansfield, soprano; Mrs. Antonia H. Saw- 

yer, alto; Mr. E. Ellsworth Giles, tencr ; Mr. Luther Gail Allen, bass. 
Mr. William C. Carl, organist-choirmaster 


A Pretty Program.—We here give the program of Miss 
Carlotta Desvignes’ last song recital at the Waldorf on 
April5, for which there was not space in our issue of the 14th 
inst. : 

Der Tod und das Madchen.... , 


ae [creteetcteseeeeseesrees . Schubert 
Thy Beaming Eyes......... Meer rr eerTTeTrerTertTy. 
The Gleaner’s Slumber Song. Linus hecmuenthnidesgeubeunda R. H. Walthew 


King Duncan’s Daughters................ .Frances Allitsen 
Miss Carlotta Desvignes. 

El Canto del Presidiario..... ................ ; ..... FP. M. Alvarez 

VaRNS © AMOEP.... o.ccccccces ; . E. Chizat 

Printemps Dernier.... .]. Massenet 


. Saint-Saéns 
.R. Hahn 
* . haminac le 


Ns ia, aac nee ehncesenewneihe 
Si mes vers Avaient des Ailes — 

PEE cso ew ctistscsvcondce 
(Expressly composed for and dedicated to Miss Suse ignes) 
PS TI vore cic cv trepticers daddies covepevessvee .P. Vidal 
Miss Carlotta Desvignes. 


Duets— 
EC conipcedede sedecnsececdevncosteees !.. Carracciolo 
Be OE GE BE BI sic canssccecvcceccécvcccwese Walthew 
PIII occ cnsoccccadccvcsssesedbadecccconeceovestossecssons F. P. Tosti 


Miss Desvignes and Mr. de Gogorza. 
Accompanist Mr. Victor Harris. 
Hunt Pupils’ Recital.—A piano recital was given at 
1108 State street, Erie, Pa., on Friday evening, March 26, 
by Miss Eva Gould, a pupil of Mr. G. W. Hunt, whose studio 
is at this address. The program was light in calibre, 
ranging from Grieg to Liszt, but embraced considerable 
difficulty in technic which was covered with ease and skill. 
Miss Gould had the assistance of Miss Bessie Dunn, soprano, 
pupil of Mr. Henry J. Fellows. Both young artists man- 
aged to furnish an evening of artistic pleasure. On Wednes- 
day evening, April 14, Miss Esther Mooney, another 


studio assisted by Miss Hattie M. Dickinson, a contralto, 
ae of Mr. Fellows. 
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Piano Recital by a Benham Pupil.—A piano recital | 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


The suite is called | 


| and satisfyingly performed. The young singer also did 


her duty so that a pleasant artistic concert was the result. 


| Invitation cards sent out were liberally responded to, the 


guests leaving the studio one and all on both occasions with 
the feeling that they would like to come again. 

Rosalind Cobin, not Cabin.—Owing to a typographical 
error the name of Miss Rosalind Cobin, who sang so beau- 
tifully at a recent musicale given by Mrs. Lent, and who is 
one of Mr. Francis Fischer Powers’ brightest pupils, ap- 
peared as Miss Rosalind Cabin. Tue Musicat Courter 
takes pleasure in making the correction herewith. 

Walter A. Hudson, Basso.—Stainer’s sacred cantata 
the Crucifixion was recently given in Brooklyn, N. Y., 


| Mr. Hudson singing the bass solo part, which moved the 





Hunt pupil, gave a piano recital in her teacher’s popular | 


The Kad sons program was een 


Daily Eagle to say 

Mr. Hudson, the basso, sang his part with much expression; his 
rich, resonant voice was heard to advantage, and he gave an excel- 
lent interpretation of the work. He sang with a pathos rarely heard 
in a bass voice, and throughout the work sustained a sympathetic 
rendering of the text 

Some Van Yorx Notices.—Appended 
Bridgeport and local notices of recent date relating to this 
young tenor, who has had a very busy season: 


are several 


Mr. Van Yorx, the tenor, who has been meeting with such great 
success through the New England States in oratorio, has been en- 
gaged as solo tenor of St. James’ Episcopal Church, Seventy-first 
street and Madison avenue, at a salary of $1,200 per annum. Mr. Van 
Yorx's progress has been steadily and rapidly onward and upward 
since his advent here three years ago.—New York rress. 


Mr. Van Yorx, the tenor, sang with such intelligence and feeling 
as to make his success as an oratorio singer an assured fact. The 
pathos and reverence with which he rendered the aria Behold and 
See, was especially worthy of note.—Aridegeport Standard. 

Mr. Van Yorx rendered Comfort Ye and Every Valley with a 
wealth of expression. He is a tenor of true merit and is rising rapidly 
Wherever he has sang critics have been enthu- 
Bridgeport Telegram 


in his profession. 
siastic in his praise. 

Mrs. Wadsworth-Vivian. — Mrs. Wadsworth-Vivian, 
through her energy and executive ability, has placed her- 
self among New York's most enterprising and successful 
musicians and instructors. Her specialties are the art of 
breathing, tone production, perfect enunciation and facial 
expression. 

Mrs. Vivian's linguistic capabilities give her pupils the 
advantage of learning to sing in eight different languages. 
The progress made by the pupils is due in a great measure 
to the enforcement of practice regulations, varied according 
to the requirements of each pupil. Pupils from a distance 
can have the advantage of a home with Mrs. Vivian. 
Special arrangements for class lessons and to pupils of 
limited means 

The following testimonial has value 

GARDNER INSTITUTE, 607 Fifth avenue. / 
New YorK, March, 1897. | 

It gives us much pleasure to recommend Mrs. Wadsworth-Vivian, 
who has taught in our school for four years past. Mrs. Vivian has 
proven herself to be possessed of excellent powers of imparting 
musical instruction, and succeeds admirably in inciting her pupils to 
most diligent and intelligent practicing. 

REV. DR. AND MRS. CHARLES H. GARDNER, Principals. 

Kate Percy Douglas’ Third American Song Recital. 
—The program of this recital, at which Mr. Wm. C. Carl, 
organist, and Florence Buckingham Joyce, accompanist, 
will assist, and which occurs on Friday afternoon, April 23, 
at 3 o'clock, at Mendelssohn Glee Club Hall, is 


A Song of Love .. Beach 
Confession......... . Rogers 
Music in the Soul .Marzo 
Spring's Awakening (by request) Hawley 
Miss Douglas 
Pastorale (in B flat) .. Foote 
Finale (Sonata, G minor).... : . Buck 
Mr. Carl 
Love's Rhapsody.. . Bartlett 
(‘Cello obligato by Mr. Hans Kronold.) 
My Heart's True Home .. Gilder 
Oh, Bind My Hands....., Cecil 
Conceal Those Hopes 
Miss Douglas 
Ave Maria......... Coombs 
(Vv iolin obligato by Miss May ‘Seaws ) 
’T was in the Glorious Month of May (MS.) Camp 
A Foolish Little Maiden Collins 
Spinning Song... ae oe ‘ . Pitman 
Miss woapen 
Spring Song.........+.-++seeeees . Shelley 
Concert Variations on the Austrian Hy mn . Paine 
Mr. Carl 
Sweetheart, Sigh No More Lynes 


Fair Maiden...... —" sae iehiaivodedves Vue 

£5 2 Sere Kommenich 

Star of My Soul ( by request).... . Dressler 
Miss Deugias. 

Silver Lake Festival.—The great annual music festival 
of the Silver Lake Assembly will occur this season on 
August 18 and 19. The artists already engaged for the two 
concerts and matinées include Miss Kathrin Hilke, soprano; 
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Mary Louise Clary, contralto; J. H. McKinley, tenor, and | to find its superior in any land. The wonderful songstress held her | and Miss Grace Gregory, soprano. Assisting artists will 


Carl E. Dufft, basso. Last season the leading artists were 


De Vere, Clary, Evan Williams and Bushnell. Miss Clary 
therefore, is honored witha re-engagement. 


E. C. Towne.—Mr. E. C. Towne, the tenor, has been | 
engaged to sing Samson in the performance of Samson and 
Delilah to be given April 29 in Bridgeport, Conn., by the | O Mio Fernando, from La Favorita, which showed the wonderful 
Oratorio Society of that city, assisted by the entire New 
York Symphony Orchestra, with Frank Damrosch as 
The other artists will be Mary Louise Clary and | Granier. It would be impossible to describe the impression which 


«director. 
Ericcson F. Bushnell. 


Mme. Ogden Crane, sang on Saturday afternoon a week | 


ago’ at the Zolian recital, receiving hearty applause. She | Succeeded in inducing Madame Clary to sing at a matinée this after- Club, under the direction of William C. Carl, for the pres- 


has a dramatic mezzo soprano voice of unusual brilliancy 
and is re-engaged for a concert to be given in May. 

Miss Cathrine Bradley sang last Sunday evening at the 
Academy of Music, Jersey City, for the Elks Lodge No. 
212, giving great satisfaction and being obliged to respond 
to three recalls. Miss Bradley has a beautiful soprano 
voice which is well placed. She is soprano soloist at St. 
Bridget’s Church, Jersey City, and sang the Inflammatus 
from Rossini’s Stabat Mater on Easter Sunday night. 

Miss Blanche Harrison sang April 6 at the First Congre- 
gational Church, Jersey City, as per press notice from Jer- 
sey City Journa/ . 

A successful concert was given last night in the First Congrega- 
tional Church, under the management of the music committee 


Charles A. Crosby, chairman; George M. Craig and Benjamin R. 
Hoogland. The following program was well rendered and received 
Miss Harrison captured the audience by her sweet, well trained 


voice 


An Evening with Kipling.—The foregoing up to date 
and very interesting title explains an original and cleverly 


devised entertainment to be given in Carnegie Lyceum on | 


Saturday evening, May 1, for the benefit of the Church Set- 
tlement Summer Home at Graymore and the building fund 
of an all-the-year-round home for destitute children. A 
dramatic sketch, On the Frontier, after Rudyard Kipling, 
will be presented under the direction of Mr. Wm. J 
Romaine. Mr. Perry Averill will play Captain Reginald 
Barstow, of the Black Tyrone, and our old unique friends, 
Private Terence Mulvaney, of triple distilled Irish flavor 
Stanley Ortheris, of equally strong soldier English, and 
Jack Learoyd will be presented by Messrs. Alfred E. Drake, 
Orton Bradley and Edw. B. Campbell, respectively. Mr. 
Orton Bradley has written a song, Follow Me 'Ome, to be 
sung jn Act I. by Mr. Edward B. Campbell, while in Act III. 
the pianist composer, himself, Mr. Orton Bradley, will sing a 
song, The Road to Mandalay, by Laura Sedgwick Collins. 
These songs have been composed expressly for this occa- 
sion. Thereis a long list of fashionable patronesses 
Bruno S. Huhn’s Concert.—Mr. Huhn, assisted by Mr. 
S. B. Mills, Mrs. Katherine Bloodgood, Mr. Leland H. 
Langley and Mr. Emilio Agramonte, has arranged the fol- 


lowing program for his concertin Steinway Hall to-morrow | 
(Thursday) evening } 


Piano | 


Romance.... : Gustave Ernest 
Valse Barcarolle : — Felix Borowski 
Air de Ballet : ‘ Maurice Moszkowski 
Valse Chromatique , , Benjamin Godard 
Mr. Huhn 
Song, The Star Song, Tannhduser .Richard Wagner 


Mr. Langley 


Piano— 
Two Preludes (Nos. 4 and 15).. , —_ cin 
‘rea opin 
Ballade, op. 47.... ‘ eri pin 


Song, Song of Thanksgiving , Frances Allitsen 
Mr. Langley 
Duet (two pianos), Impromptu (from Manfred, by Robert 
Schumann) - ° Car! Reinecke 
Mr. Mills and Mr. Huhn 
Songs 
My Lady Fair 
Love's Paradise 
Trahison.......... 


B. S. Huhn 


copeene Chaminade 
Mrs. Bloodgood 
Piano, Andante Spianato and Polonaise 
Mr. Huhn 
Orchestral accompaniment on a second piano by Mr. Mills 


Frederic Chopin 


Mary Louise Clary.—Mary Louise Clary, the contralto, 
sang in St. John, N. B., on April 13 and created such a 
furore that immediately after the concert she was engaged 
for a matinée recital on the following afternoon. These 
are some of the nice things which were said of her 

Too much credit cannot be paid to Mr. L. W. Titus for his enter 
prise in bringing to this city an artist possessing the qualities with 
which Mary Louise Clary thrilled and captivated the large audience 
in the Opera House last night 

To say that Madamre Clary possesses a wonderful voice would be 
describing that organ ina mild manner. Beyond a doubt its equal 
has never been heard in this city, and it would probably be difficult 
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hearers spe:, ound by the marvelous powe 
her voice, save when the storm of applause 
* | mumber. The second selection, He Was I 


r, beauty and richness of | he Miss Mabel Phipps, pianist; Mr. Tom Karl, tenor; Mr 
broke out between each 


Yeapised, from The Mes- Heinrich Meyn, baritone; Mr. Franz P. Kaltenborn, violin 


siah, was a revelation. Many who have heard this great aria scores | ist; Mr. Hermann Beyer-Hané, violoncellist; Mr. Edwin 


the singer to arouse her audience to the ver 
asm, which was done in the rendition of Ho 


range of her voice, calling for a high B natural. It yet remained for 


of times by fine artists admitted last night of having had revealed | Star Belknap, reader. With such an array of well-known 
to them a beauty of which they little dreamed 
Miss Clary next treated the audience to another operatic selection 


and approved artists this concert will undoubtedly have 


s success 





Sailed.—Signors Mancinelli, Cremonini and Ancona and 

i > ; f en ’ = ‘ . + . : . . 
y highest pitch of enthusi- | wadame Mantelli sailed for Europe last Wednesday. Signor 
sanna, an Easter song, by ° 


Mancinelli has not yet selected a prima donna for the pro- 


this song made upon the listeners. The purity, strength and beauty | duction of his opera, Hero and Leander at Covent Garden 


of the tones will linger for a lifetime in the recollection of those who | The tenor will be either De Marchi or Borgatti 


Ogden Crane Pupils.—Miss Edith Hutchins, pupil of | heard them 


noon. All who go will havea musical treat 
| in this city for many years.— Daly Sun, St 
| From St. John Miss Clary went to 


sang on April 15 and 16 in The Messiah with the Hindel 


| and Haydn Society, emphasizing the 


that city earlier this season. She returned to New York 


just in time for the great Easter serv 


According to a very general request, Mr. Titus has fortunately 


The Baton Club.—The closing concert of the Baton 


which will not be equaled 
John, N. B., April 14 
Montreal, where she 


ent season will be given in the First Presbyterian Church, 
Fifth avenue and Twelfth street, Thursday evening, April 
22, at 8 o'clock. The club will sing a program of glees and 
eg 2 part songs, together with oratorio selections, and be as- 
success she made in | *. a 

sisted by Miss Dora Valesca Becker, violinist, and Mr 
William H. Lee, baritone 
concert 


. No tickets are required f 4 
ice at the Cathedral, 0 tickets are required for the 


where she again made a profound impression in Granier’s 


| Hosanna, accompanied by the Philharmonic Orchestra 


Edmund J. Myer’s Lecture-Recital.—This occurs to- 
night (Wednesday) at Mr. Myer’s studio, 32 East Twenty 


| third street, when the well-known aut 


| portance to Vocalists, The Voice from a Practical Stand- 


. ; 
| point, Vocal Reinforcement, Position 


ing, will be assisted by Miss Harriett E. 


Lillian Spickers, mezzo soprano; Miss Katherine Ward, 


fred E. Holmes, bari 


jevotenties C. H. Hampton, tenor; Alf 
| tone; Clarence L. Hornung, basso; L 


reader; Arpad Rado, violinist; Miss Helen A. Hasbrouck 


| accompanist 


| will act as ushers. Some sharp hits on the modern “local 


effort school,” with whose claims anc 
has no patience, may be expected 
Gregorowitsch and Bispham at 


The following is culled from the Recor 


Mr. Gregorowitsch d t is possit 


ves all tt t 





which, by the way, is one of the finest we ever heard. He continually 


w 





produced tones of rpassing love 





secured effects that usu 





and rich was their quality. His legato and 
violinists present into a fervor of delight, an 


strings with both hands i > mazurka of Z 





audience. His emotional playing in Godar 
4 


as anything heard during the evenir 





ful fingering and delicacy of feeling. When 


sible that higher notes could be reached he wot 


several more, and even the most proficient v 
were moved to profound admiration. And 
produced as sweetly and clearly as the lower 

Mr. Bispham has a big, rich, vibrant voice 
consummate grace, ease and passion. His 
songs the immortal Brahms composed, and 
certain passages of the Bible and are invest 


feeling, one may easily imagine himself 1 


New York audiences, and we are sure that 
buried in Vienna could have heard him sing 


Messrs. Nelson D. Sterling and John Palmer Hallman 


rith mt 


ly belong only to t 


arzyki roused the whole 


ig and w: 


Mr. Bispham first introduced these great wor 


Carreno’s Last Appearance.—Madame Carrefio's last 
New York appearance takes place in Carnegie Music Hall 
Saturday afternoon, April 24 
oom ; She gives the last concert aid of french Day 
hor of Truths of Im- | _ ne give 1c last concert in aid the French Day 
Nursery 


, Madame Carrefio will play on this occasion sonata, op 
and Action in Sing- i _ ’ weed. 


Welch, soprano; Miss 


53, by Beethoven; nocturne, op. 37, No. 2, Barcarolle, 


polonaise in B flat minor, ballade in C minor, all by 
Chopin; Etudes symphoniques, by Schumann; rhapsodie in 
emuel B. C. Josephs B minor, by Brahms Etude de Concert, by MacDowell 

. polonaise in E major, by Liszt 


Listemann String Quartet.—This excellent organiza- 
tion will inaugurate next season's Chickering’s musicales 
T 


October 19 he quartet has just issued its new circulars 


i fallacies Mr. Mever | Containing among other things the interesting fact that all 
its members (Messrs. Paul and Franz Listemann, Voigt 
lander and Kruger) have coincidentally graduated from one 


Wilkesbarre, Pa. : . 
of Germany's greatest art institutes, the Leipsic Conserva 


7 of last Tuesday 


ory 
le to do with his violin tory 
i Ihe quartet will begin the first of a series of three 


sd strings. He concerts in Carnegie Chamber Music Hall October 13, and 





: 2B roan’ | will only be available for concert work until February 15, 
need ~ aeates when the club will leave for the West for a five weeks’ tour 
in conjunction with George Riddle The Listemanns will 
I's berceuse was as fine 


at present tour en route for the West, terminating at Chi 








s played witt n 7 } } . 
ts played w 7 cago, after appearing May 7 with the Beethoven Club at 
it was thought impos- Memphis 

’ s i ‘ 

ild continue going uf 
olinists in the ence Wagner a Theosophist.—The Aryan Branch of the 
his highest notes were | Theosophical Society met last Sunday night at their head- 
ones quarters, 144 Madison avenue, to hear Basil Crump, an 


the most 





and sings wit! 4 . . ra 
first songs were the last | ~™glish barrister, and secretary of the English Theosophi 
as the » all based o cal Society speak on Theosophy in Wagner's Musi 
as they are al ased on Pp") & 


ed with a deep religious Dramas 
stening to an oratorio 
ks of art to London and 


if the great giant just 


The address was largely devoted to a desc ription of Wag- 
ner’s early life and youthful outbursts of genius, which, he 


them he would feelthat Said, could only be accounted for by the theory of reincar- 


he was wise in spending some of the last hours of his noble lifein nation. He also quoted a speec h which, he said, Wagner 


leaving behind him these evidences of his wonderful genius. He wrote, to put into the mouth of BriaanAilde, but afterward 


was suffering with an incurable disease when he composed a musical 
vesture for those well-known lines of Eccle 
; O Death, how welcome 


bitter art thou to him who dwelleth in peace 
thy call to him who is in want and whose str 


siastes. “ O Death. how decided to omit. This speech refers to ‘‘ rebirth,” and Mr 
Crump interprets it as a piece of mystical, theosophic 





ength fails him.” This writing.—Z7mes 


mood he pictures in a strikingly sombre manner, and as Mr. Bispham 7 . a — . . 
, , , PENSION W ELGE.—Corner of Werder and Schnorr 


sang the lines with superb feeling he struck deep into the hearts of 


the audience 


strasse, Dresden, Germany All home comforts 


ater in the evening he sang songs of Franz, Schumann, Schubert American references. 
and Hubert Parry, and in all of the selections revealed a beautiful FINE STUDIO FOR VOCAI TEACHER .—Henry 


quality of voice, graceful, sonorous and vibrant, and phrasing 


everything in a masterful style His inte 
known Erl King of Schubert was 


to a high pitch of enthusiasm His tones were perfectly clear in all 


rpretation of the well- Taylor Staats will let his large and elegantly furnished 


really notable, rousing the house | Studio for two days in the week to a vocal teacher. The 


" 


location, 487 Fifth avenue, near Forty-second street, is unsur- 


»gisters x wit *h ease thi >» audience was uncon- : 
registers. He sang with such ease that the audience was uncon- | 4,..64 and the studio contains a fine Steinway concert 


scious of any effort on his part and thus enjc 
the more. His encore songs were beautiful 
all in a lighter vein 

Loomis-Gregory Concert.—A conc 
Mendelssohn Glee Club Hall on Thur 


»yed the selections all 
grand piano 
PECIAL TO TEACHERS 


sive ideas as applied to piano practice and instruction, 


little verses and were 
—All interested in progres 
prog 
ert will be given in 
day evening, April in accordance with the most modern of methods, are in- 


29, by Mr. Harvey Worthington Loomis, composer-pianist, | vited to correspond with Mr. Nathan Gans, pupil of Bres- 








Mrs. Katharine Fisk. 


laur, Franck, Scharwenka, Von Herzogenberg, &c., Berlin 


specialist in Piano Techni 
Mrs, KATHARINE Appress: 165 West Forry-ficuTru Street, New York 


FISK, (CONSERVATORY BUSINESS MANAGER.—Adver 
Contralto. tiser has had successf 
Leading Contralto| management of conservatories. Correspondence invited 
Worcester (Eng.) Fes- . a 
val, 1895; Norwich and trom responsible persons desirous of forming new conser- 
Norfolk Festivals, 
1896 ; London Philhar- 
monic, Richter Con- pleased to hear from established institutions. Best refe1 


certs, Albert Hall and , nn 1" 

Geveiel Pelnee ences. Address W. M. T., care THe Musica Courier, 
In America after | New York 
April 15, '97 


Mr. GEORGE ELLSWORTH HOLMES, | Mr. LEO STERN, 


Violoncellist. 


ul experience in the dusiness 


vatories next fall in cities of 200,000 or more. Or will be 








Baritone. 


Vow in America in America until May 





For Terms, Dates, etc., address 


Concert Direction Brown § Weld, 


Mr. LOUIS FRANCIS BROWN Mr. ARTHUR CYRIL GORDON WELD 


1000, 1001 and 1016 Steinway Hall, CHICAGO. 
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ECADENT Paris is enjoying concerts in the 
Catacombs of that city. Such things as Cho- 
| pin's Funeral March, Saint-Saéns Danse Macabre and 
| other appropriate music were performed. The French 
have a great sense of ‘‘atmosphere.’ 
- 

HE mirror that fell last Thursday night at the 
end of the second act of Carmen was a property 
mirror, and the superstitious ones breathed more 
freely. Calvé, however, was so disturbed that she 
could not sing last Sunday night at the last operatic 
concert. Her illness was known early in the day, 
but of course was not announced until the house was 
full. 

The public will be easier when the high salaries 
take the same drop as that mirror! 


ra BARTLETT DAVIS, the contralto of the 
Bostonians, admits that her favorite song is 
Sweet Genevieve. This proves her claim to advanced 
musicalculture. Schubert, Schumann, Franz, Brahms 
and Tschaikowsky have no charms for Mrs. Davis, 
and her loyalty to the song in question is further 
demonstrated by the fact that she has been singing 
it in — since 1876. She remarks in the Avening 
Sun: ‘‘I shall sing Sweet Genevieve till my voice 
cracks.” 

Ah, these comic opera artists, or these comic artists 
of opera, what would we do without them ? 


¢ Jean Reszké is to sing at Bayreuth he must sing 
for nothing. Bayreuth certainly is one of the 
principal cities in Europe to singin. He said in his 
famous infamous letter that he gets as much guarar 

tee in the principal cities of Europe as he does here, 
plus 25 per cent. over $5,500 receipts, and he knew this 
was false when he signed the statement. Then how 
about Bayreuth? We shall answer. He will not 
sing in Bayreuth before he sings here again, and he 
may not sing here again until next winter; for as 
quickly as his salary can be guaranteed here he will 
come to America, for it is the only land on the globe 
where he can make money from his viewpoint. If 
he waits until the season 1898-’9 he will be fifty- 
eight years old, and that is quite an age for a Faust 
or a Lohengrin, or a twenty-y 


ftp operatic campaign of THE MusICAL COURIER 
is producing even greater results than the most 
The defi- 
nite information is published in these columns to- 
day showing that there is no honorarium, no pay at 
Bayreuth at all; that it is viewed as an honor to sing 
there. A Briinnhilde costs $1,600 a night in New | 
York; a Siegfried, about $2,800 a night; a King 
Marke, about $2,000, and all of these cost nothing at 
Bayreuth. Good scheme, and yet the American peo- 
ple boast of their great business 
probability is that most of these singers would come 


sanguine friends of the cause anticipated. 


capac ity. The 


very near starving to death if we should close down 
permanently on opera. They are not to be blamed, 
but this paper would be if it did not publish the 
truth regarding the high salary crime, which de- 
stroys all the prospects of our native singers. 


A MISS CASEY, of this city, wishes to know the 
nationality of Melba, and also that of her 

parents. 

Melba was born in Melbourne, Australia, and called 

herself Melba because it represents a kind of con- 

traction of the word Melbourne. It is a word that is 


constructed after the Italian system. Her name was 
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Nellie Mitchell, or some people say Michaels, the 
latter basing her strong features upon the rumor 
that Michaels is a Jewish name, or basing the name 
on the features, or both. 

It is furthermore said that her father was a butcher, 
but we believe this is a mistake; he was only an 
ordinary merchant. We are not acquainted with the 
birthplace of her parents, but believe they came 
from England, where most people in Australia come 
from. 

The real, genuine, solid and substantial teacher of 
Melba was an old Italian, who is still living in Mel- 
bourne, and whose name is Cechi or Cecci. He is 
known among local and visiting musicians as a thor- 
ough exponent of the old Italian vocal method, and 





sar old Svegfried, or a} 
youthful Walther. | ne 


reform was establishe« 
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he gave her this to the fullest extent, and tried hard 
to give her a soul, but she never could get that. 

It is doubtful if there is another person on the 
globe to-day who has received from nature a more 
beautiful vocal organ than has Melba, and it is also 
doubtful if there is another human being on this 
globe who has so little true musical temperament as 
Melba Certainly no one can have any less Her 
musical intelligence is very defective, but she sings 


like angels are supposed to sing 








=“ 
7": corporation of Abbey, Schoeffel & Grau, 

simited, to liquidate on May 4, and then a 
new eremnaeebinih with Mr. Grau is to be made, but 
all the papers are supposed to be signed by this time, 
as Mr. Grau leaves for E Irope to-day Interesting 
information on this whole scheme is very apt to reach 
the public during the summ¢ The whole Reszke- 
Grau American speculation will be made public in 
due time. No quarter Car be sh to the specuilat- 


ors if the high salary nuisance upon the American 
, 




















people is to be permanently abated This was the 
latest resolution of the « rporation 
“he directors of Abbey, 5S effel & Grau, Limited, 
decided by resolution that in view of the somewhat nsatisfactor 
pecuniary results of t ] g the past ar liffi 
keeping up tl st ard next , in cor 
{ ta f I N ar 4 i tl S seasorT le 
re yw ymmend tot tockholders at 
e held May 4 t I give opera 
seasor 1807-8, t nfine siness of I 
€ ag nt of e T I ‘ sos The 
directors also d i end the release of Messrs. Grau an 
Schoeffel f n their obligz 1s yt te gage e€ opera 1s 
ness ont wn a n as this iy d pre 
pose tog an op seas year I $ will be fina 
acted on at the annual m he st lers 
In view of later t ha Va or effect 
upon opera next season 
ANONYMOUS. 
ILLE, K April 14, 189 
Editors The Musical Courier 
We read your paper each week with a ty it I e the wa 
| of many of your friends when I say “ give us a rest on the de Reszke 
Lel Calvé-Melba t $s 
The space devoted to your ght t e artists has become ar 
eyesore We are with you in vour fight tthere are limits to al 
things. If the public demand, what els n Mr. Grau or anyone else 
do? highway robbery, & is it all may 
Success to you! Kind S 


W*. pay no attention to anonymous letters, but 
the above is good natured, and we may asw ell 
reply that we feel as if our space is valuable, and 

that the subject apparently needs arest. So did the 

slavery agitation, but it did not cease until slavery 

was abolished. So did all agitations apparently need 

rests, but they never ceased until in each case the 
. 

Musical affairs cannot go along on the present 
lines in America and exist. The annual incursion of 
foreign stars is not only a detriment to our own na- 
tional development in music, but it destroys the nec- 
essary individuality, curtails ambition, enervates 
energy and annihilates the means of subsistence. 

3esides all these dangerous effects the very system 
as publically advertised destroys the symmetry of 
the musically artistic structure, for the ‘‘star’’ be- 
comes the leading feature, the focalized unit, thereby 
forcing the composition, the composer, the artistic 
ensemble into obscure positions out of the general 
view. Everything is nebulized except the advertised 
star, who is advertised to increase his drawing 
powers with the masses. 

sy reflex action he increases his demand as his 


| advertised value is enhanced, and a sympathetic 


movement along the whole line drives the prices of 
all his or her contemporaries into higher altitudes, 
and from this flows the high salary crime, which 
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again reflecting,destroys the artistic symmetry. This 
pendulous movement constantly increases in ampli- 
tude until it has become a national evil. 

Now, we should like to ask our Louisville corre- 
spondent how it is possible, under these circum- 
stances, to ‘‘give us a rest’? Is this evil togoahead 
without resistance? Has it not already become 
demonstrated that one paper alone can bring about a 
tremendous revolution in sentiment so powerful as to 
destroy a large proportion of public patronage, and 
thereby jeopardize the whole scheme embodying this 
national evil? Well, if this can be done cannot more 
than this be accomplished? Without doubt But 
nothing can be accomplished by ‘‘ giving us a rest.” 
No; we must go ahead on the same line if it takes all 
summer and all of next fall and winter. 





THE DRAMATIC SEASON WANES. 
HE dramatic season of 1896-7 wanes perceptibly 
and in a few weeks will be history. The dra- 

matic successes have been few and not of an exalted 

artistic nature. Rosemary and Under the Red Robe, 
at the Empire Theatre, have made money, but the 

first owed its popularity to John Drew, as it was a 

pretty and sentimental bit of playwriting, while the 

latter is an aftermath of the pseudo-romantic plays 
that have flooded the stage since The Prisoner of 

Zenda. Sardou’s Spiritisme was a complete failure, 

as were Gilbert Parker’s Seats of the Mighty and 

Marion Crawford's Doctor Claudius. Such plays as 

The Courtship of Leonie, The Late Mr. Costello, The 

First Gentleman of Europe and An Enemy of the 

King barely held their own. They were all of 

mediocre workmanship. The Girl from Paris is one 

of those vulgar compounds that defy analysis. 


The Geis! 


aat Daly’s was a success, but as com- 


pared to the London production it was tawdry. Mr 
Daly gave us The Tempest and Much Ado About 
Nothing, for which we were duly grateful, although 
there was more of the savor of light opera than 


Shakespeare in the productions. The Wonder and 


Meg Merrillies were mistakes, while Mr. Pinero’s The | 


Magistrate was an excellent revival. Rot like The 
Sign of the Cross and The Broken Melody were not re- 
ceived with enthusiasm, and Mr. Willard, an actor of 


1 


sound methods, enjoyed a well merited success in 


The Rogue’s Comedy John Hare gave us at the 
Knickerbocker Pinero’s Hobby Horse, Caste and his 
usual repertory sjeerbohm Tree did not achieve 
success because of The Seats of the Mighty, but his 
Trilby revival was fairly interesting. We had the 
Bourchiers at the Bijou in The Chili Widow and The 
Queen's Proctor, and Georgia Cayvan did not prove 
a drawing card at Wallack’s with Mary Pennington, 
Spinster 

Margaret Mather revived Cymbeline, but met with 
reverses, and Richard Mansfield tried Castle Som- 
bras and was politely jeered at. His work grows 


every season further from nature and sane art 


Olga Nethersole was as absurd as ever in Carmen. 
The Wife of Scarli proved ridiculous Maurice 
Jarrymore also gave us a new play. For Bonnie 


Prince Charlie, with Marlowe and Taber, had arunat 
Wallack’'s, and it is hardly worth while discussing 
such classical works as The Two Little Vagrants, 
The House of Mystery, The Mummy, Dorcas, Never 
Again (the latter is in great vogue at present at the 
Garrick), A Man and His Wife, Straight From the 
Heart, My Friend from India, A Contented Woman, 
Heartsease, At Piney Ridge, or A Florida Enchant- 
ment. 

Secret Service, by William Gillette, was the most 
artistic play of the year, and it is by an American. 
Tess of the d’Urbervilles, an adaptation by Lorimer 
Stoddard of Thomas Hardy's novel, ranks next, and 
the strong, natural acting of Minnie Maddern Fiske 
is the most potent attraction of the piece. Martha 
Morton’s A, Fool of Fortune, although written for 
such a commonplace and uninteresting actor as 
William Crane, proved to be excellent in workman- 
ship and character drawing. We need not dwell 
upon the merits of Under the Polar Star, Marty 
Malone, The Cherry Pickers, A Good Thing, Courted 
The Man- 
darin was an undeserved failure, and The Serenade 


into Court, Miss Manhattan and the rest 


is the comic opera success of the year. Brian Boru 
proved more agreeable to the palate than the pon- 


derous musicianship displayed in Shamus O’Brien, 
while The American Beauty, The Gold Bug, The 


Wedding Day and The Caliph were trash. Half a 
King, with Francis Wilson, was not so bad, and De 
Wolf Hopper returned and renewed the former suc- 
cess of Sousa’s El Capitan. L’Arlesienne only proved 
to be an artistic experiment 

3ut sift it well and what do you find of artisti 
value in the dramatic season that is passing ? Three 
Shakespeare revivals, a strong play from the pen of 
an American actor, Gillette, and an adaptation from 
an English novel! The Irving Place Theatre gave 
us the few interesting novelties of the season, Lie- 
belei, with Agnes Sorma, a strong and well trained 
German actress, being the latest Where, however 
do you find in the dramatic world compositions of 
high artistic value fit to be compared to the music 


heard every season in this city! As a matter of fact 





both theatrical audiences and theatrical productions 
fall far below in quality the audiences and programs 
of our musical season. The drama is in a period of 
dangerous decay; it is cankered with the curse of 
speculation, and public taste was never at a lower 
ebb 

The problem for the ardent lover of the stage is, 
How can these evils be remedied the quickest? And 
to us the answer is, Drive out the theatrical specu- 
lator, the theatrical trusts that are throttling the 
| actor and debasing public taste. We have fought 
{against the high salary crime, and we propose to 
| fight for the purity of the stage The condition of 
| the drama in America is a disgrace; it should be 
| remedied, and it can be remedied. The theatrical 


} 


speculator must go; he is both 1 


nuisance and a 


menace 





NO PAY AT BAYREUTH. 


CouURIER that the foreign singers whose itinerary 





rr tr 


| 4 has all al ny been admitted by THE MusIcAI 
to thiscountry is based chiefly upon the great revenue 


I I list people if 


| they derive here would be foolish or stupi« 
they were to reject these high salaries or if they 
would cease the struggle to attain them They are 
legally and commercially entitled to every dollar 
they can get here, just as we are entitled and justi- 
fied in our successful efforts to expose the hypocrisy 
associated with the whole scheme 

The campaign which this paper has brought toa 
successful issue has attracted equally as much in- 
terest in Europe as it has here in the West and East, 
and the newspaper debates flowing from it are pro- 
ducing articles and essays that disclose conditions of 
deep interest to all who are associated with musik 
and musical enterprises on both sides of the Atlanti 

For months past we have been exhibiting weekly in 
these columns the following 

COMPARATIVE SCALI 
Per NIGH! 
(LATEST REVISION. ) 


New York 
and Chicag« Paris. 
Jean Reszké¢ $3,000 $200 
Ed. Reszké 2.000 80 
Melba 1,600 200 
Calvé 1,500 200) 
Plangon. 750 100 
Bayreuth 
Lilli Lehmann 1,000 100 


(She demanded $1,600 a night with the Metropolitan 
Company in Chicago. ) 
Some financial expert at Amsterdam has been figur- 


} 


ing on this scale and its prices and transposed the 
$100 of Lilli Lehmann into 250 instead of 500 francs, 
and on the strength of this a controversy has arisen 

Mr. Houston Chamberlain, a Bayreuth authority, 
writes to an Amsterdam music paper respecting 
statements made about these rates paid to artists in 
America and at Bayreuth 

In Bayreuth no payments have ever been made, much 
less payments per evening. As early as 1851 Wagner 
wrote: ‘‘ Neither the author nor his collaborators will derive 
any pecuniary benefit from the festival performances.” And 
this principle has been adhered to. As, however, it was 
impossible to impose upon the artists, in addition to their 
artistic labors, heavy pecuniary sacrifices, a fund was estab- 
lished under the heads of ‘‘ Maintenance” and ‘*‘ Traveling 
Expe nses,”” but these expenses were not considered as a 
honorarium. And there never was any talk of payment per 
evening. No account was taken of how often an artist ap- 
peared, but he receives for the whole term of the festival 
a sum to cover his expenses. It is natural that this sum 
will be higher for a Van Dyk or a Lehmann than for a horn 
player. It must be stated, also, that many of the best 
artists never take their expenses; they have reckoned it a 
point of honor not to take money in a theatre where the | 





performances are not for money Frau Materna was the 
first to set this example 

It is utterly wrong, therefore, to drag in Bayreuth when 
such comparisons are made. Besides, the sum mentioned 


by your correspondent is quite wrong. Singers of the 





standing of a Lehmann receive at Bayreuth 5,000 marks 


There may be some who, finding this insufficient, have 
asked for more. Frau Lehmann at any rate never received 


less than 5,000 marks; usually more. And now just reckon 


She sang in three cycluses—that is, she appeared nine times 
that is 550 marks, about 700 frs., perevening. I have no 
doubt of views of the your correspondent, who is attacking 


the absurdly high salary system, but .t is necessary to state, 


and repeat, that no money is taken in for the Bayreuth en 





I 
terpris¢ and that, therefore, there can be no question of 
payment properly so called. Further, if Frau Lehmann 
has really assured the Americans that she got 250 frs. per 
evening at Bayreuth, she did herself the pleasure of not 


1 you will be doing a service by call 





speaking the truth; 
ing Uncle Sam's attention to the fact that he is being im- 
posed upon 

The deeper the investigation is driven, the more 


searching and analytical it becomes, the greater and 
more profound will the surprise of our readers be- 
come at the disclosures which are destined for pub- 
lication 

Here we already learn that Lehmann sang nine 
times at Bayreuth /or nothing, receiving merely a 


lump sum for expenses and a very high sum as com- 


pared to the singers less known to the public, which 


means the younger singers 

Richard Wagner and his successors say ‘You 
must look upon it as an honor to sing at Bayreuth; 
we pay nothing 


The late Sir Augustus Harris said: ‘‘ Pay! Why my 
dear madame, to sing on the Covent Garden stage 


means an entrée in America, where they pay heavily 








If you desire to get an advertisement for America I 
will permit you to sing here provided you pay me 
{50 a performance or a lump sum for a number.” 
And yet Jean Reszké, who sings only occasionally 
on the Continent, and who rare ly gets £50 a per- 
formance, had the sublime impudence to write to a 
New York ipe l ign a statement to the effect 
that he rece es as much in Europe as he does in 
America plus the 25 per cent. over $5,500 a night, 
knowing at the same time that no $5,500 or over per- 
formances take pla ein E irope Have we ever seen 
n this country a greate 1 f | Perkins than 
this singer 
rhe trut the matter is that ou ‘Ss in the 
abo C scale are misleading becauseé they do not 
ive at the same time the number of performances. 
For instance, Jean Reské can sing about thirty times 
a seaso! pe ata iveragt $200, making 
$6,000 income, and his brother Edouard thirty times 
at $80, or $2,400 income This gives the two 42,000 
frs., which is considered princely on the Continent. 
In Lond where Jean manipulates Covent Gar- 


den through Lady de Grey, as he does the Metropoli- 








tan here through others e makes about $10,000, ot 
50,000 frs., including his brother's profits, for the 
London season is short These sums—making about 
100,000 frs. a year in Europ ut oked upon by the 
profession over there as modern exemplifications of 
the Arabian Nights, but Jean treats the whole scheme 
as a farce, which is proper here in America, 
when THE MUSICAL COURIER does not interfere with 
his program, hs makes over 1,000,000 frs. a season, 
and he would be the vreatest mbecile alive if he 
would relinquish his grip, and his resulting oppor- 
tunity to make this fort ally 

But he should not lic tt genteel, not fair 
not honest and not manly to go before the publi 
with a lie, particularly such a generous public as the 
\me ins ha ) t this Reszké outfit from 
Warsaw 

TI ks w ) yack re st as soon as the 
irrangements ive « perfected maybe next sea 
son if certa comb tions ca ve effected, but TH! 
MUSICAL (¢ RIER will als ye on hand and give the 
gh salary foreign « wd a lively song and dance 

We must give r¢ v tion to < lative boys and 
girls, ut they wi TeVve r€ < ited to church 
choirs, to choruses, to small concerts in one-night 
towns and to obscurity until this prejudice against 
them has been removed, and it cannot be removed so 
long as the foreign high salary robber comes overt 
here to demoralize our musical life 


Think of Lehmann coming here at $1,000 a night, 


and demanding $1,600 a night, after singing at Bay- 








See. ee es eae 
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reuth nine times for nothing, merely to secure the | for Grau is under too many obligations to Reszké | 


necessary advertisement that could force her on the 
American market! What a fraudulent scheme this 
operatic gamble is after ali. 

Think of Jean Reszké now already preparing Bay- 


reuth as an advertisement for his next great Ameri- | 


can money campaign. But it will not work; our 
word for it the scheme will not go through, for bank- 
ruptcy and collapse are awaiting it. 





THE OPERA SITUATION. 
HE New York daily papers during the past week 
devoted, by actual measurement, 106 columns 
to operatic matters, all of a speculative nature and 
contradicting in the evening what was said in morn- 
ing, then following logically by denying in the | 
morning what was said in the evening. All other 
events of importance were relegated to positions of 
insignificance. Greece and Turkey, the tariff, Cuba 
and Spain, science, art, and even Grant’s memorial 
service, all cut no figure next to the important ques- 
tion of ‘who is going to sing next season at the 
Metropolitan?” Not ‘‘what is to be sung;” not 
‘‘what is to be the repertory?” No, no, no; nobody | 
would care for that kind of news. Not a column or 
a half column on the late Johannes Brahms or his 
works; that would not do. But ‘‘Is Calvé surely not 
coming ?” ‘‘Are the Reszkés going to remain away 
a whole season?” Those were the questions to which 
the whole New York press was prostituted for a 
whole week. 

The community cannot be educated in opera under 
such a system. The puerility of the situation is 
beyond comprehension to an intelligent Esquimo or 
Corean, much less to a Russian or Scandinavian. 
What must enlightened Europe think of us as a 
people when we parade before the world in this 
ludicrous fashion? 

Now, what are the actual facts as boiled down 
from these 106 columns of daily rot? 

Maurice Grau has secured a lease of the Metro- 
politan Opera House for three years from June 1, 
1897. 

If he can get a sufficiently large subscription he 
will give opera next season; if not, the season fol- 


lowing. 

No arrangement can be made for opera by Grau 
without consulting Jean Reszké, who is Grau’s vir- 
tual partner. 

The following is a list of subscribers who are pre- 
pared to start the operatic affair, as it is called: 


John W. Mackay.... occcsscce QUmaae 
PE atincaccécveseseocssscesiedtowene oncvinaerhadheys| 





I cogent écncsdscctlte cond bddhevevedbescedusson 5,000 
ai dibnr cca ve ducdactercedinceeeseseses 5,000 
t.ho scckdosiversdstssedcneedvinedaneneys . 5,000 
pavdwasucasvsledesedé Pile eds uitewaaaeeed aml henley 10,000 
IN os cvidd a adddédswovernedendboo eed ernteeesdesesebevels 5,000 
PE AOU ccossidenccesesenatedhendssepuabeisesscosedevdéy 5,000 
The Metropolitan Opera House, through its directors.......... 50,000 
«Other subscribers, in several large sumsS................-.0+-00 25,000 

ies law ate dis chat dalla ea est th dd dn hh eee neon ees aee $130,000 


Among the subscribers and others not yet on the 
list are people who are directly interested in the 
opera; such, for instance, as the costumer Mr. Dazian. 
His whole stock of costumes is depreciated thousands 
of dollars if there is no opera here. And so there are 
others. 

THE PRECEDENT. 

And now permit us to investigate certain opera- 
tions. 

A firm named Abbey, Schoeffel & Grau goes into 
the operatic business and finds itself financially em- 
barrassed. 

It transforms itself into a limited corporation by | 
changing its liabilities into a stock capital, and its 
creditors become its stockholders. 

This corporation finds that, in view of the refusal 
of the American people to support its high salary 
foreign singers, it cannot continue, and hence it de- 
cides to go into liquidation, which means that it 
ceases. There is, of course, very little left for the 
creditor-stockholders. 

Among the original partners is Mr. Maurice Grau. | 
He is also subsequently one of the stockholders of 
the corporation. When the latter now liquidates 
what does Mr. Grau do? He gently drops out and 
opens business at the old stand as Maurice Grau, se- | 
cures a three years’ lease of the Metropolitan Opera 
House, and thereby holds control of opera in New 
York, with his friend Jean Reszké as silent associate, 





| the occasion of her last visit here when a member of the Albani Com- 


| plause. The latter is especially suited to her voice, which is one of 





| ever to get free. 
| This means considerable. For instance, we can 
never hear grand opera in New York with any first- 
| class tenor singer, for Jean Reszké will never permit 
that. Again, Nordica cannot sing here unless she 
| first apologizes to Reszké. Melba is indifferent to 
| the situation for she has made an arrangement by 
means of which she will make $150,000 out of Amer- 
ica outside of New York. During the same period 
she could make $15,000 in Europe. 

Furthermore, no basso singer can come here except 


select none who can possibly outshine his brother 
Edouard. In fact, just as we predicted, Jean 
Reszké runs London and New York opera, and that 
is just what he should do. He is a thoroughgoing 
business man, and his general manager, Maurice Grau, 
will soon become an adept under the keen intel- 
lectual sway of Mr. Reszké. These men succeed 
because they deserve to. They apply intelligent 


| methodsto ascheme, work it out systematically, utilize 


their personal influence and prestige at the proper 


| time and on the proper persons, and establish their 


circuit before attempting to operate it. 

But the precedent will not be forgotten. The es- 
tablishment of a stock company out of the wrecked 
creditors of an opera management and its liquida- 
tion followed by the elimination of its figurehead, 
who subsequently appears as the owner of its chief | 
asset—the lease of the Metropolitan Opera House 
is too neat a scheme ever to be lost sight of. Mr. 
Reszké and Mr. Grau will now have a chance to es- 
tablish grand opera on a new basis. There are | 
many scheines, feasible and otherwise, that can be 
quietly concocted and effected, and of this there 
need be no doubt, when we reflect upon the success- 
ful result of the manipulations of the past few weeks. 
The beauty of the scheme is that not one of the cred- 
itors or of the stockholders of the Abbey, Schoeffel 
& Grau, Limited, can do a thing legally or otherwise 
to interrupt the progress of the scheme; but the 
precedent is there, and that is sufficient to induce 
Reszké to watch Grau, while Grau is engaged in 
watching Reszké. 





HE 7ribune of April 6 told its readers the follow- 
ing interesting story: 

Mrs. Abner McKinley, with her daughter, Miss Mabel Anna McKin- 
ley, will sail for Europe the latter part of May. They will spend the 
summer and early fallin Paris, where Miss Mabel will begin vocal 
training under Madame Marchesi. Miss McKinley has a lovely 
soprano voice and gives promise of being a great singer. Besides, 
she is an accomplished musician, playing several instruments mar- 
velously well for so young agirl. It is at the suggestion and ear- 
nest desire of her uncle, President McKinley, that Miss McKinley will 
cultivate her musical talent. 

There is no protection of American industry in this 
movement of the McKinleys. If we are to have the 
principle of protection applied as the solace of our 
national evils he should not make exceptions. The 
American singing teacher has no protection whatso- 
ever. Only those pupils are distinguished by us 
who ignore American teachers, and who go to Europe 
to study, and even then they receive no encourage- 
ment when they get home here, because the foreign 
singer has the choice of all engagements. What 
chumps we are! 





Dead.—Mrs. Caroline H. Clowry, wife of Col. Robert 
C. Clowry, vice-president and general superintendent of the 
Western Union Telegraph Company, died yesterday at 
Lincoln, Neb. Mrs. Clowry was the only daughter of the 
late Experience Estabrook, who was Attorney General of 
Wisconsin in an early day. Mrs. Clowry was an accom- 
plished musician. Her musical compositions were numer- 
ous. One of her earliest works had a sale of over a million 
copies.— 7imes. 

Vanderveer-Green.— 

The concert given in Windsor Hall last evening by Mr. Plunket 
Greene, Marie Vanderveer-Green and M. Rudolph von Scarpa was 
one of the great musical events of the season just coming to an 


end. * * *# 
Madame Vanderveer-Green won the hearts of all Montrealers on 


pany. Last evening she was in splendid voice and her choice of 
songs was exceptionally pleasing. In the first part Nevin'’s Merrie 
Lark and Blumenthal’s Sunshine and Rain received the greatest ap- 


such as is selected by Jean Reszké, and he will | 











MELANCHOLIA, 


CHOPIN, AND Poe. 

i the city of Boston, January 19, 1809, a son was 

born to David and Elizabeth Poe. On March 1, 
1809, in the little village of Zelazowa-Wola, 28 miles 
| from Warsaw, in Poland, a son was born to Nicholas 
| and Justina Chopin. The American is known to the 
world as Edgar Allan Poe, the poet; the Pole as 
| Frederic Frangois Chopin, the composer. October 
7, 1849, Edgar Poe died neglected in the Washington 
Hospital at Baltimore, and October 17, 1849, Fred- 
eric Chopin expired at Paris, surrounded by loving 
friends. Poe and Chopin never knew of one 
another's existence, yet, a curious coincidence, 
two supremely melancholy artists of the beautiful 


| lived and died almost simultaneously. 


I am fully conscious that it would be a strained 
parallel to compare Chopin and Poe at all points, yet 


| the chronological events referred to are not the only 


comparisons that might be made without the fear or 
flavor of affectation. There are parallels in the soul 
lives as well as the earth lives of these two young 
men—Poe and Chopin seem ever youthful to me— 
that may be drawn without extravagance. True, the 
roots of Chopin’s culture were more richly nurtured 
than Poe's, but then the latter, like a spiritual air 
plant, derived its sustenance none know how. Of 
Poe's forbears we may hardly form any adequate 
conception; his learning was not profound, despite 
his copious quotations from almost forgotten and re- 
condite authors; yet his lines To Helen were writ- 
ten in boyhood. The poet in his case was indeed 
born, not made. Chopin had careful training, we 
know, from the faithful Elsner; but who could have 
taught him to write his op. 2, the variations over 
which Schumann rhapsodized, or even that gem, his 
E flat nocturne—now, alas! somewhat stale from 


conservatory usage ? 


Both these men, full fledged in their gifts, sprang 
from the Jovian brain, and while they both improved 
in workmanship, in the technics of their art, their 
individualities were at the outset as sharply defined 
as were their limitations. Read Poe’s To Helen, 
and tell me if he made more exquisite music in his 

You remember it: 

Helen, thy beauty is to me 

Like those Nicéan barks of yore 
That gently, o’er a perfumed sea, 
The weary, way-worn wanderer bore 
To his own native shore 


later years. 


On desperate seas long wont to roam, 
Thy hyacinth hair, thy classic face, 
Thy naiad airs have brought me home 
To the glory that was Greece, 
And the grandeur that was Rome 
I refrain from giving the third verse; but are not 
these lines remarkable in beauty of imagination and 
diction, when one considers they were penned by a 
youngster scarcely out of his teens ? 
Now glance at Chopin's earlier effusions, his op. 1, 
a rondo in C minor; his op. 2, already referred to; 
his op. 3, the C 
his op. 5, the Rondeau a la Mazur, in F; his op. 6, the 
first four mazurkas, perfect of their kind; dp. 7, more 
mazurkas; op. 8, the G minor trio, about the classi- 
cism of which you may dispute, but which contains 
nevertheless lovely music. Then follow the noc- 
turnes, then the concertoin F minor, the latter begun 


major polonaise for ‘cello and piano; 





the finest of contraltos. Thou Art Like a Flower, composed for her 
by Oscar Meyer, was also among the most enjoyable numbers of the 
first part. In the second series Leezie Lindsay was given with de- | 
lightful expression, but the gem of this part was certainly her rendi- | 
tion of Godard’s berceuse. She received a large bouquet of flowers 


| during the evening, and on the conclusion of her last song had to 


respond to an enthusiastic encore by singing a very pretty lullaby.— 
Montreal Gazette, April 6. 


| years before the close, a distinct period of decadence, 





when Chopin was only twenty, and so on through the 
list. Both men died when they were forty—the very 
prime of life, when the natural forces are acting 
freest, when the overwrought passion of their youths 
had begun to mellow, and yet there was, several 
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almost deterioration. I am conscious of the critical 
claims of those who taste in both Poe’s and Chopin's 
later music the exquisite quality of the overripe, who 
are fond of the savor of morbidity. 

Polonaise fantaisie, op. 61, of Chopin, with its hec- 
tic flush, beautiful music as it is, gives me ever a 
premonition of death in its most musical, most 
melancholy cadences. Composed three years before 
Chopin's death, it has the taint of the tomb about it, 
and, like the A minor mazurka without an opus num- 
ber, a posthumous publication, and said by Klind- 
worth to be Chopin’s last composition, one notices 
the sick brain in the morbid insistence of the theme, 
of the weary ‘‘ wherefore ?”’ in every bar. Is not this 
iteration like Poe's in his last period ? Read Ulalume, 
with its haunting, harrowing harmonies: 

Then my heart it grew ashen and sober 
As the leaves that were crisped and sere 


As the leaves that were withering and sere 
* * * * * 


In terror she spoke, letting sink her 
Wings until they trailed in the dust 
In agony sobbed, letting sink her 
Plumes till they trailed in the dust 
Till they sorrowfully trailed in the dust 
This poem, in which sense swoons into sound, has 
all the richness of color, the dangerous glow at least 
of the man whose brain is perilously near the point 
Poe, then, like Chopin, did not 
Morbid, neurotic natures, one-fifth 


of unhingement. 
die too soon. 
man, four-fifths feminine, they lived their lives with | 
the intensity that Walter Pater declares is the only 
true life. ‘*‘ How can we pass most swiftly,” he asks, 
‘from point to point, and be present always at the | 
focus where the greatest number of vital forces | 
unite in their purest energy? To burn always with 
this hard, gem-like flame, to maintain this ecstacy is | 
success in life. Failure is to form habits.” And, 
again, ‘‘ Not the fruit of experience, but experience 
itself, is the end.” 

Certainly Chopin and Poe fulfilled in their short 
existences these conditions. They burned ever with 
the flame of genius, and that flame devoured their 


brains as surely as paresis. Their lives in the ordi- 
nary philistine or Plutus-like sense were failures; 
uncompromising failures. They were not citizens | 
after the conjugal manner, nor did they accumulate 
pelf. They certainly failed to form habits, and while 
the delicacy of the Pole prevented him from indulg- 
ing in the night side Bohemianism of the American, 


he contrived nevertheless to outrage social and 
ethical canons of chastity. Poe they say was a 
drunkard, though recent researches develop the fact 
that but one glass of brandy would drive him into 
delirium. 
translator, he indulged in some deadly drug; or more 


Possibly, like Baudelaire, his disciple and 


possibly, congenital derangement, such as masked 


epilepsy or some cerebral disorder, colored his daily 
f arrant dissipation and 


actions with the semblance 
recklessness. 
There are two Poes known to his various friends. 





Some knew the one, some the other; few knew both 
men. A winning, poetic personality, a charming man 
of the world, electric in speech and an eye of genius 
a creature with a beautiful brain, said many. Alas! 
the other; a sad eyed wretch with a fearful sneer: a | 
bitter, uncurbed tongue, that lashed alike friend and 
foe; a sot, a libertine, a gambler—God, what has not 
Edgar Allan Poe been called! We all know that 
Griswold distorted the picture which he limned 
with a hateful joy at the prospect of paying | 
off old scores, But then some declared that Poe, 
despite his angelic treatment of his cousin wife, 


Maria Clemm, was an unfaithful husband and, worse 
still, a receiver of the bounty of women. 

Frankly, I am suspicious of biographers. Their 
work is often paved with good intentions, but con- 
trast in style must be sought for at any cost, even the 
fair fame of the dead man. 
said ‘‘ Deliver me from my friends,” for his friends 
and admirers have dug from his sleeping past details 
that were better left buried. This much I know: At 
the time Poe lived in Philadelphia, where he edited 


Poe could well have 


a magazine for Burton or Graham—I now forget 
which—my father met him several times at the 
houses of Judge Conrad and John Sartain, the latter 


the venerable engraver. Poe, my father has repeat- 


| who declared that if Chopin drummed on a bare table 


' oe ee 
now enjoy in Poe's writings—a note emineutly Gothic 


of wine or spirits Poe become an uncontrollable 


demon; his own demon of perversity; poetry and 
blasphemy poured from his lips, and John Sartain 
has written an account of a midnight tramp he took 
with Poe in the midst of a howling storm in Fair- 
mount Park, Philadelphia, to prevent him from at- 
tempting his life. This enigmatic man, like Chopin, 
lived a double life, but his surroundings were differ- 
ent, and this particular fact must be accented. 
* o * 

America was not a pleasant place for an artist to 
live in a half century ago. William Blake, the poet- 
seer, wrote: ‘‘ The ages are all equal, but genius is 
always above its age.” Poe was certainly above his 
age—a trafficking time in the history of the country, 
when commerce ruled and little heed was given tothe 
beautiful. N. P. Willis, Poe’s best friend, counselor 
and constant helper, wrote pale, proper, bloodless 
verse, and Poe made a bare living by writing horrific 
tales, wherein his marvelous powers of analysis and 
description found play. But, oh! the pity of it all! 
The waste of superior talent—absolute genius. The 
divine spark that was crushed out, trampled in the 
mud or made to do duty as a common tallow dip! 
One is filled with horror at the thought of a kindred 
poetic nature being also cast in the idealess, prosaic 
atmosphere of this country, for if Chopin had not had 


| success at Prince Valentine Radziwill’s soirée in 


Paris in the year 1831 he would certainly have essayed | 
his fortunes in the New World, and do you not shud- 
der at the idea of Chopin living in the United States | 
in 1831? 

Fancy those two wraiths of genius, Poe and Chopin, 


| encountering one another in this city of New York, 


and. then what dual misery would have followed! 
Chopin giving piano lessons to the daughters of 
wealthy aristocrats of the Battery, Poe meeting him 
at some conversazione (they had conversaziones 
then) and propounding to him Heine-like questions: 
‘‘Are the roses at home still in their flame hued 
‘‘Do the trees still sing as beautifully in 


pride ? 


the moonlight ? 
They would have understood each other at a glance 
Poe was not a whit inferior in sensibility to Balzac, 


his fingers made subtle sounding music. Poe, like 
Balzac, would have felt the ‘‘drummed tears” in 
Chopin's play, and Chopin in turn could not have 
failed to have divined the tremulous vibrations of 


What a meeting it 


Poe's exquisitely strung nature. 
would have been, but, again, what inevitable misery 
for the Polish poet ? 


So much for Poe's environment here, but what a 
different tale would be told if he had but gone to 
How the 


fine flower of his genius would have bloomed into 


Paris, and enjoyed some meed of success. 


fragrance if nourished in such congenial soil. We 
would probably have not had that note of melancholia 
so sweetly despairing or despairingly sweet that we 
and Christian. Goethe's ‘‘Nur wer die sehnsucht 
Kennt” is so true of Poe, of Heine, of Baudelaire, of 
Chopin, of Schumann, of Shelley, of Leopardi, of 
Byron, of Keats, of Alfred de Musset, of Senancour, 
of Amiel—in a word, of all that choir of lacerated 
lives which wreaks itself in expression. One is 
well reminded here of Baudelaire, who wrote of the 
ferocious absorption in the pursuit of beauty by her 
votaries Poe and Chopin all their lives were tor- 
tured by the desire of beauty, of the vision of perfec- 
tion. Little recked they of that penalty that must 
be paid by men of genius of this peculiar stamp, and 
which has been paid from Tasso to Swift, and from 
Poe and Baudelaire to Guy de Maupassant. 

Frederic Chopin's culture was not necessarily of 
a finer stamp than that of Edgar Poe’s, nor was his 
range wider. Both men were narrow in sympathies, 
though intense to the point of poignancy, and rich in 


mood-versatility. Both were born aristocrats; pur- 





ple raiment became them well, and they were both 
sadly deficient in genuine humor—that attic salt that 


conserves while it mocks itself. Irony both had toa 
superlative degree, and both believed in the rhyth- | 


mical creation of lyrical beauty and of the charm of 


edly told me, was a slender, nervous man, very | evanescence. Poe declared in that dogmatic manner 


reticent, very charming in manner, though, like | of his that a long poem did not exist. 


He restricted 


Chopin, disposed to a certain melancholy hauteur; | the poetical art both as to form and length, and 


both men probably were poseurs. But after one glass | 





furthermore insisted that ‘‘ Beauty of whatever kind | 


in its supreme development invariably excites the 
sensitive soul to tears.” The note of melancholy 
was to him the one note worthy the singing. And 
have we not a parallel in Chopin's music ? 

There is a disposition lately to class Chopin among 
the robust, to anglicize him, to infuse in his polo- 
naises, for example, the roast beef of old England; 
and how horrid it all is! Chopin’s vigor was hysteri- 
cal; at best he is androgynous; his virility is hectic 
and in his passion lurks the feminine screech. Chopin 
is morbid, there is no gainsaying it; and like Poe he 
is at his best in smaller art forms. When either 
artist spreads his pinions for larger flights I am re- 
minded of Matthew Arnold's delicious sentence about 
Shelley's ‘‘ beating in the void his luminous wings in 
vain.” Poe and Chopin mastered supremely, as 
Henry James would say, their intellectual instru- 
ments. They are lyrists, and their attempts at the 
epical are distinguished and distinctive failures. 

Exquisite artificers in precious cameos, these two 
men are of a consanguinity because of their devotion 
to ‘‘our ladies of sorrow,” the ‘‘Mater Lachry- 
marum,” the ‘‘ Mater Suspiriorum ” and the ‘ Mater 
Tenebrarum” of Thomas De Quincey. If the 
‘‘Mater Malorum,” the ‘‘ Mother of Evil,” presided 
over their lives, they never in their art became, like 
Baudelaire, a ‘‘ Sinister Israfel of the sweet lute.’ 
Let it be proclaimed at once that both Poe and Chopin, 
whatever their personal shortcomings were, the dis- 
orders of their lives found no reflex beyond that of 
melancholy. The notes of revolt, of anger, of de- 


| spair there are; but of impurity, of licentiousness, no 


trace whatsoever. Poe's women, those ethereal 
creatures, whose slim necks, willowy figures, radiant 
eyes and velvet footfalls, and about whom encircled 


an atmosphere of purity, Poe’s women, while hardly 


| conforming to the standard of fin de siecle women, or 


even the beloved of William 


Wordsworth, are after all untainted by any sexual 


‘womanly woman, 


morbidities. 

Poe ever professed in daily life, whatever he may 
otherwise have practiced, the highest reverence for 
‘‘das ewige Weibliche,” and not less so Chopin, who 


| was fastidious to a degree, and a very stickler for the 


more minute proprieties of life. Am I far fetched in 
my similes, after all, when I compare the natures of 
Poe and Chopin? Take the latter’s preludes, for ex- 
ample, tiny poems, and compare them to such verse 
of Poe's as the Haunted Palace, Eulalie, Annabel 
Lee, Eldorado, The Conquered Worm, or that in- 
comparable bit, Israfel 

In Heaven a spirit doth dwel 

Whose heart strings are a lute 

None sing so wildly well 

As the Angel Israfel 

Poe's haunting melodies, his music for music's 
sake, remind me often of Chopin. The euphonious, 
the well sounding, the ‘‘ wohlklang” was carried al- 
most beyond the pitch of endurance by both artists. 
They had, however, some quality of self restraint, 
as well as the vices of their virtues; to paraphrase 
the French saying, we can no longer mention The 
Raven or The Bells with equanimity, nor can we en- 
dure listening to the E flat nocturne or the D flat 
valse. In the latter case repetition has dulled my 
ears for enjoyment; in the former case the obvious 
artificiality of both poems, despite their many happy 
conceits, jars on our spiritual ear. The bulk of 
Chopin's work is about comparable to Poe's. Neither 
men were copious producers, and both carried the 
idea of perfection to insanity’s border. Both have 
left scores of imitators, but in Poe’s case a veritable 
school has been founded; in Chopin's the imitations 
have been feeble and sterile 
Following Poe, we have unquestionably Algernon 

Charles Swinburne, who is doubly a reflection of 
Poe, for he absorbed Poe's alliterative resonance of 
phrase, and from Charles Baudelaire his mysticism, 
plus Baudelaire’s malificence, to which compound 
he added the familiar Swinburnian eroticism 
Tennyson and Elizabeth Barrett-Browning felt Poe's 
influence, if but briefly; while in France and Bel- 
gium he has produced a brood of followers, begin- 
ning with the rank crudities of Gaboriau (in his 
detective stories modeled after the Murder in the 
Rue Morgue, by Poe) to Mallarmé’s; the Belgian, 
Maeterlinck, who juggles with Poe’s motifs of fear 
and death; Baudelaire, a French Poe, with an abnor- 
mal flavor of Parisian licentiousness superadded, and 


latterly that curious group, the Decadents, headed 
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by Verlaine. Poe has made his influence felt in Eng- | 


land, too, notably upon Thomson, the dead poet of 
The City of Dreadful Night, and in Ireland in the 
sadly sympathetic figure of James Clarence Mangan. 
Of Chopin's indirect influence on the musical world | 
would not care to dilate upon for fear you would ac- 
cuse me of exaggeration. Without Chopin Liszt 
would not have been a composer—at least for the 
I remember well a conversation I had with 
our esteemed Anton Seidl, about 
Chopin, and about Wagner's opinion of the Polish 
tone poet. Seidl remarked upon certain Chopinisms 
in Parsifal, and I certainly believe that Wagner 
profited greatly by Chopin's discoveries in chromatic 
harmonies, discoveries without which modern music 
would yet be in diatonic swaddling clothes. 


pian >. 
capellmeister, 


* ° * 

One one side Poe and Chopin were as dissimilar as 
the poles, the point of nationality. Poe wrote in the 
English tongue. Beyond that he more 
American than he was English. His milieu was un- 
sympathetic, and consequently he refused to assim- 
ilate it. His verse, his prose depict character and 
situations that belong to no man’s land—to that 
region east of the moon and west of the sun. In his 
Eldorado he poetically locates the country wherein 
Thus sings he : 


was no 


his soul dramas occur. 


“ Over the mountains 
Of the moon 
Down the valley of the shadow, 
Ride, boldly ride,’ ’ 
The shade replied, 
“If you seek for Eldorado.” 

His creations are mostly bodiless, and his verse 
suggests the most subtile Shadow of 
shadows, his prose possesses the same spectral qual- 
ity. Have you read those two perfect pastels in 
prose—Silence and Shadow ? If not, you have known 
Chopin is more 


imagery. 


not the genius of Edgar Allan Poe. 
human than Poe, inasmuch that he is patriotic. His 
polonaises are, as Schumann said, ‘‘ cannons buried 
He is Chopin and he is also Poland, 
In his polo- 
naises, in his mazurkas, the indefinable Polish ‘‘Zal,” 
lurks as a drowsy perfume. Chopin struck some 
human chords, though most of his melodies belong 
to that Poe-like region wherein beauty incarnate 
reigns and is worshipped for itself. This, then, is 
the great dissimilarity between the artist in tone and 
the artist in words. Poe has no country; Chopin has 
Poland. They said that after Queen Mary’s death 
that if her heart were exposed on it would have been 
found inscribed ‘‘Calais.” If Chopin’s heart had 
been ‘*Poland” might read 
blazoned upon it in letters of fire. 

If Poe lacked political passion, he had the passion 
for the beautiful, andso had Chopin. Both men re- 
sembled each other strangely in their intensity of 
expression, as evidenced by Chopin in several of his 
nocturnes and Poe in several of his prose poems. 
Both had the power of expressing the weird, the 
terrific, and Chopin in his scherzi thunders from 
heights that Poe failed to scale. The ethical motif 
was curiously enough absent in both, and bot! de- 
spised the ‘‘heresy of instruction.” Art for art’s 
sake, beauty for beauty’s were their 
shibboleths. An odor of amber, musk, assails the 
senses when one approaches their art. The perfume 
of their melodies is as sweet as hautboys, as lovely 
as the flesh of children. The noble irony of Chopin 
in his scherzi is like a bronze sneer; as other spirits 


in flowers.” 
though Poland is by no means Chopin. 


viewed have been 


sake alone, 


float on music, Poe’s floats on perfume. 

Both these poets understand the tomb, and if in 
their lives they fed full upon lies, even to a swooning 
of the moral sense, they sang ineffable songs for their 
generation. Baudelaire says: ‘‘ Nothing here below 
is certain, no building on strong hearts, both love and 
beauty go,” and Louis Ehlert thinks that music ages 
rapidly, like the beauty of Southern women. Shall 
then that compound of subtle caprice, of woven 
moonlight, of sighs, of tears, of delicious idleness 
that rains upon the eyes, of floating dreams full of 
humming birds, of eyes and voices through which 
flies and filters something sweet as night, of that love 
which is the musk that lies unseen within eternity, 
whose music makes of grief a honey and which gives 
us pleasures sharper than ice or iron—shall it all be 
forgotten? In brief, Poe and Chopin, will they, too, 
fade and faint into the limbo of the rococo? Alas! 


’ 


who shall say? I recall Robert Louis Stevensons’ 
Pulvis et Umbra. 


‘What a monstrous spectre is this man?” writes 


Mr. Stevenson, who has just called man a ‘hair | 


crowned bubble of the dust”; ‘‘an ennobled Lemur,’ 
and again pessimistically a ‘‘ vital putrescence of the 
dust,’ as contradistinguished from ‘‘anchored ver- 
min.” ‘‘ This man,” he says, ‘‘the disease of aggluti- 
nated dust, lifting alternate feet or lying drugged 
with slumber; killing, feeding, growing, bringing 
forth small copies of himself; grown upon with hair 
like grass, fitted with eyes that move and glitter in his 
face; a thing to set children screaming—and yet 
looked upon at nearlier, known as his fellows know 
him, how surprising are his attributes! Poor soul, 
| here for so little, cast among so many hardships, 
filled with desires so incommensurate and so incon- 
sistent, savagely surrounded, savagely descended, 
irremediably condemned to prey upon his fellow 
lives; who should have blamed him had he been of a 
piece with his destiny and a being merely barbarous? 
and we look and behold him, instead, filled with im- 
| perfect virtues, infinitely childish, often admirably 
| valiant, often touchingly kind. Let it be 
enough for faith that the whole creation groans in 
mortal frailty, strives with unconquerable constancy. 


| 


| 


* * * 


Surely not all in vain.” 

I beseech you not to misread the lives of Chopin 
and Poe; their essence was devotion to beauty, and 
though ecclesiastical preachments tell us that all is 
vanity, yet for the interval which we are here on this 
‘‘rotatory isle that scuds through space with unimagin- 
able speed, and turns alternate cheeks to the rever- 
berations of a blazing world 90,000,000 miles away,”’ 
this interval, I say, should be profitably spent. And 
who shall say that Poe and Chopin cannot solace our 
weary hours of waiting, for we are all condemned, 
sings Victor Hugo! One more quotation from Wal- 
ter Pater, and one that fits in this last unfilled niche, 
‘‘the desire of beauty, the love of art for art’s sake, 
has most, for art comes to you professing frankly to 
give nothing but the highest quality to your moments, 
as they pass, and simply for those moments’ sake.” 
Schumann might well have grouped Edgar Allan 
Poe’s name with Chopin’s when he called the latter 
the proudest poetic spirit of his time. }. &. 

(Revised and reprinted by request from Tue Musical 
Courier, December 21, 1892.) 





So-Called Supplementary Season. 


HE supplementary season of grand opera 
ended at the Metropolitan Opera House with a per- 
formance of Romeo and Juliet, in which Marie Engle, 
Salignac and Plangon participated. Madame Engle sang 
Juliet with discretion and delicacy. At the matinée Faust 
was sung with the de Reszkés, Calvé, Lassalfe and Cam- 
panari. There were the usual silly recalls and Jean de 
Reszké said ‘‘ Au revoir,” which being literally interpreted 
means ‘‘I'll see you again if you've got the price.” Last 
Thursday night Carmen was given for the last time with 
Calvé. Wednesday Siegfried was sung with the de 
Reszkés, Bispham and Litvinne; Mr. Seidl conducted. 
This was to have been the program of last Sunday night's 
farewell operatic concert, but Calvé was ill and disappointed 
the large audience: 
vesdee . Bizet 
Pevegess A. Thomas 


L’ Arlesienne.............. 
IRIN, TOR iic occ cc cs ccenivasensopeessescees 


Be Bb Gv kddscdecocccntasccsvecccsccscsossees Mendelssohn 


Biadow Gots, Tas ccc ceccscgsscccvesccxcs 


Czibulka 
..F. David 


BPR BORNE US Bois ccnccsccsevovccscevccccdsecedes 
Le Mysoli, Perle de Bresil.............. 
Madame Calvé. 
Cavatine de Nabuccodometor.......ccsccccccccccccccsccces 
M. Plangon. 
Prom Ballet Music, Le Cid... ccccccscvscccccees 
ee SGD WEIN, vais cco crssvenssossecvepecescues .Maillart 
Madame Calvé and M. Salignac. 


«eee Verdi 


.....Massenet 


I NG oo ndecdn sé cnetereheeess acditoceectccdiuwes Wagner 

Oh, Let Night Speak of Me...... cebehyoocoesseseoe .Chad wick 

BO Be iocndccescdcMsecedsxcincccs . Schubert 
M. Bispham. 

De, Le CraciOn... 2. ccccvccccivcccecevvecccocccsctcveccesvescceess Faure 


MM. Salignac and Plangon, 
Two songs, Chansons Espagnoles...........-++--+seeeeeeee+ 
Madame Calvé. 


Last night the benefit for Miss Kitty Abbey was to have 
taken place. 


Nicholis—Hill.—London, April 17.—Miss Lucille Hill 
the American singer, daughter of Mr. Matthew Hill, of 
Trenton, N. J., was married to-day to J. E. Nicholls, of the 
British South Africa Company, who served as an officer in 
the Matabele war. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Spiering Quartet Concert. 
HE last concert of the series was given by the 
Spiering Quartet in Chicago on Tuesday evening. The 
program included Cherubini’s quartet in D minor; Schu- 
mann’s quartet for piano and strings, and Beethoven's 


| quartet in G major. 


No finer ensemble work has been heard in Chicago than 
that of this quartet, which comprises Theodore Spiering, 
Adolph Weidig, Otto Roehborn and Herman Diestel. 
There is an exquisite finish and thorough knowledge of 
detail, which is only obtainable from long and arduous 
study and practice, and this was particularly evidenced in 
the Cherubini quartet. If one could select one movement 
of this work as more particularly satisfying in an artistic 
sense it would possibly be the scherzo allegro. There is so 
much sense of rhythm shown, such a delicate handling, that 
must necessarily arouse enthusiasm where good music is 
appreciated. 

In the Schumann quartet, Walter Spry, the pianist, cer- 
tainly proved himself a master in ensemble music. His touch 
is perfection; his artistic and musicianly interpretation of 
the work above criticism. With such an accomplished 
associate it naturally follows that the strings would be 
doubly inspired, which resulted in as finished a performance 
as is seldom heard The Beethoven Quartet concluded a 
noteworthy program, and regret is experienced that the 
series is for this season concluded. 

The following are the programs given by the Spiering 
Quartet in the series 

FIRST CONCER1 
Quartet, op. 59, No. 2, in E minor Beethoven 
Trio, op. 18, in F major, for piano, v 
Quartet, op. 42, No. 3, in G major Herzogenberg 
(First time in Chicag« 
Walter Spry, pianist 


lin and ‘cello Saint-Saéns 


SECOND CONCERT 
Quartet, op. %, in F major.. Dvorak 
Autumn Serenade.. 
Sleep My Friend. ; 
Heart, My Heart, Ah Do Not Sorrow Ries 
Quartet, op. 23, for piano, violin, viola and ‘cello r Arthur Foote 

Mrs. Edwin Lapham, pianist; Miss Sue Allin Harrington, 
contralto; Mrs. Johanna Hess- Burr, accompanist 


. Massene t 


THIRD CONCERT 
Quartet, op. 51, No. 2,id A minor 
Liebestreu..... 
Staendchen 


Brahms 


Fruehlingsnacht 
Die Soldatenbraut 
Quintet, op. 4, for piano, two violins, vio 
Mr. Wm. H. Sherwood, pianist; Mrs. Gene. 
soprano; Mrs. Johanna Hess-Burr, accompanist 


Schumann 


a and, Schumann 


eve Clark Wilson, 


FOURTH CONCERT. 


Quartet, op. 11, in D major...... I'schaikowsky 


Trio, op. 66, for piano, violin and 'cello in C minor Mendelssohn 
Quartet, op. 74, No. 1, in C major Haydn 
Miss Ella Dahl, pianist 
FIFTH CONCERT. 

Quartet in D minor 
Margaret at the Spinning Wheel 
Faith in Spring 
The Counterfeit 
Hedge Roses....... . 
Quintet, op. 114 (Trout) 
Piano, violin, viola, ‘cell 
Mr. Arne Oldberg, pianist; Mr. F 
Miss Jenny Osborn, soprano; Mrs. Johar 
SIXTH CONCERT 


id 


» and double bass 


itz Dreibrodt, double bass 





ana Hess-Burr, accompanist 





Quartet in D minor Cherubini 
Quartet, op. 47, in E flat major 


For piano and strings 


Schumanr 
Quartet, op. 18, No. 2, in G major Jeethoven 


Walter Spry, pianist 


Nahan Franko Concert. 


HE concert to be given by Nahan Franko next 
Friday evening in Carnegie Music Hall promises to 

be a very interesting affair. This concert will be in the 
nature of a testimonial concert tendered by his fellow 
musicians to Mr. Nahan Franko, who is the first native born 
American musician who has been invited to participate at 
Paris and the Philharmonic 
Mr. Nahan Franko will depart for 


concerts in Berlin. 


| Europe at the end of this month to fill the above engage- 


| event. 





ments. 
Rafael Joseffy and Charles Gregorowitsch will assist Mr. 
Franko in the following program 
Chorai and fugue..... jeabeds Joh. S. Bach 
Orchestra 
Variations (E minor).............++++ , Jos. Joachim 
Overture, A Dream on the Volga........... ; A. Arensky 
(First time.) 
Orchestra 
Concerto (A major).........ceeeeeeee ...F. Liszt 


Two Hungarian Dances............ , vibes ns emathrsuend Joh. Brahms 
Orchestra 
Navarre, for two violins.................. P. de Sarasate 
Messrs. Chas. Gregorowitsch and Nahan Franko 
NEE a a ee R. Wagner 
Mr. Franko has by his talent and force of personality 
made for himself a prominent position in the musical world. 
He deserves well his success and this concert should be an 


One hundred musicians will play in the orchestra 
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BOSTON, Mags., April 18, 1897 


CCURACY, even in newspaper work, is not to 

be despised, although by many it is sacrificed to ver- 

bal color or openly flouted. Yet how difficult it is to be 
accurate in statements of fact 

Ella Russell will make her first appearance in Boston to- 

night at a Handel and Haydn concert. I tried to find out 

the leading events in her career. I was told that after tri- 

umphs in Italy, Spain, Germany, Russia, she made het 

By running over the 

appear in 


first appearance in London in 1885 
Musical Times (London) I found she did not 
London until 1886, No precise date is given, but the infer- 
I went through the 

I learned that she 


ence is that the month was June. 

Musical Record (London) for 1886. 
made her début in Rigoletto. There was favorable criti- 
I lookedthrough 7he 7heatre 


cism. There was no date. 


(London) 1886 


for Criticism which was favorable, 
again no date 

And why are not such periodicals properly indexed? The 
Allgemeine Musik-Zeitung of Berlin is the only one I know 
that is provided with an index worthy the name 


* 
. * 


There are all sorts of rumors about the future policy of 
Mr. Hirsch- 
feld’s new opera, Au Clair de la Lune, will be performed for 


the managers of the Castle Square Theatre 
the first time on any stage to-morrow night. Other operas, 
familiar, will follow. Then the company will go on the 
I hear that drama will be given at the theatre during 
It is not likely that opera, according to the 
This, if true, 


road. 
the summer. 
present plan, will be given there next season 
is to be deplored. I do not see how opera can be given an- 


other season at the prices of admission asked at present 
with any good result to the managers 


* 7 
Mr. Max Proctor 
in 


Heinrich and Mr. George W 
Steinert Hall April 12. Mr 
Briickler, the Jung Werner songs, 
four Aus Welschland, and 
composer s death by Jensen 


gave a 


concert Heinrich sang 


songs by Hugo two 
Am Rhein, and 
edited after the 


seven 
Mr 


layed a melody by Tschaikowsky, Chopin's waltz in A 
pia) y DS ) 


songs 
Proctor 


flat and Fantaisie in F minor 

Mr. Heinrich sang the songs from Jung Werner at a 
Kneisel concert given March 8. The impression then re- 
corded by me in Tue Musica Courter was confirmed by a 
hearing. Lind halt Maiennacht is 
unusual in spontaneity, melodic charm, harmonic thought, 


second duftig die 


poetic feeling. There are many evidences of indisputable 
talent in other songs, which were sung for the first time 
last Monday. But there is too much anxious over elabora- 
You see the composer a-sweating. Nor had Briickler 
any respect for the limitations of the voice. I doubt if he 


instrument with so little 


tion 


would have treated an orchestral 
mercy. 

Mr. 
tomary vigor and his mental activity was in full working 


Heinrich declaimed with even more than his cus- 


order. 

Mr. Proctor played the taxing accompaniments in an 

eee & 
admirable manner. Would that he had confined himself to 
these! For his performance of the waltz was singularly 
dry and rigid and the fantaisie is far beyond his present 
ability. 
‘ + 
* * 


Glancing through Gustave Robert's La Musigue a Paris, 
1895-1896, I came across a performance of asymphony by 
Bargiel at a d'Harcourt concert, December 15, 1895. I 





and 


believe this was his only symphony, and it at first seemed 
strange that it found a performance in Paris, when his 
works were and are so neglected in Germany. 
Robert's criticism without interest to those 
knew Bargiel. ‘ Rather cold, sometimes trivial, in spite of 
a certain ease in composition, it is indeed the type of the 


is not who 


neo-classic German school, of which Hauptmann, for in- 
stance, is one of the representatives best known to us, and 
which perpetuates itself in our period with a certain brill- 
iancy in the person of Johannes Brahms. Its author, how- 
unknown. Run over the catalogues of 
certain German publishers, as Breitkopf & Hirtel, and 
you will find he has tried his hand at various forms of com- 
This school, 


ever, is not an 


position, and not without success apparently 
| which has undertaken the task of continuing classical tra- 
ditions (say, rather, repeating them), is not unpopular in 
Germany. ‘The German public, which many of us are bent 
obstinately on considering as very revolutionary in ideas, is 
much more conservative and given to routine than we 
believe. Some of our amateurs would be much surprised if 
they knew that on the other side of the Rhine there are at 
least as many refractory to the art of Richard Wagner as 
here in France. There is no conclusion to be drawn from 
this fact. We also 
the playwrights of the eighteenth century, and more re- 
If the 


music of Bargiel does not interest us it is because we only 


we have had our band of classicists in 
cently in the group that opposed the romanticists 


take a moderate satisfaction in re-reading Ponsard or Dela- 
vigne. D’Harcourt knows the want of originality in this 
| symphony. 

Woldemar Bargiel did not appear ‘to be disinclined to ex- 


He took pains to put on the program that 


aggerate the reactionary note.’ Nevertheless, we are in- 


debted to him for having enlightened us concerning his old 
| teacher at Berlin. 
|} atrue artist in teaching others. 


A mediocre composer, Bargiel may be 
If d'Harcourt had only 
wished ‘ to pay a debt of gratitude’ he should not be blamed. 
| The 
dante begins in the form of a lied, which is not without 


first movement gives rise to no comment 


3ut how clumsily common are the middle passages 
And there is 


savor 
in F major and A minor! 
Unfortunate attempts at dramatic 
the As for 
the minuet, it is a pasticcio of classical minuets, without the 


no cohesion, no 
suspicion of ensemble 
end of 


writing do not enliven the movement 


lightness of some of them. The episode in C major in the 
finale recalls that in A major in the Second Symphony of 
Beethoven 
passage, where the brass takes up in augmentation the ini- 
And then at the end we fall into frightful 


There is one very vital and very successful 


tial motiv 
commonplace.” 

Was this symphony ever played in New York? 
no index to Mr. Krehbiel’s Philharmonic Society, and I 
have not the patience to wade through the list of programs 


There is 


* 
* _ 


This reminds me of another question: What has become 


of the symphonies by W. H. Fry, entitled A Day in the | 


Country, and A Breaking Heart? They were played here 
in October, 1853. Max. Maretzek, in his Crotchets and 
Quavers (1856) mentions Fry’s Leonora in his onslaught on 
the Frys, but he does not taunt W. H. with these sym- 
phonies 


* 
* * 


In 1887 Mr. de Ribas was praised in London for his mas- 
terly performance on the oboe 

April 17, 1847, Mr. de Ribas played in a concert of the 
Philharmonic Society of New York an aria for oboe from 
a violin solo of de Beriot 

April, 1897, and Mr. de 
chestra of the Castle Square Theatre 

Do you know of any record to surpass this 


Ribas is first oboe in the or- 


* 
* * 


Mr. Robert's 
He has written a preface to it, a study of 


Let 


book. 


us return a moment to entertaining 
Balzac 
the musician 

He is not the first. I remember a series of articles on the 
same subject in the AM/usical Record of 1886. 


You know it has long been the fashion to poke fun at | 


Balzac for his musical pretensions and ignorance. You re- 
member Gambara, the talk about organ music in La Duch- 
esse de Langeais (in which he speaks of Rossini as ‘‘ the 
composer who has put the utmost of human passion into 
musical art, whose works inspire each day, by their number 


he an- 
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and extent, a Homeric respect”—but remember also the 
Doni 





similar praise by Schopenhauer), Massimilla Sarra 





sine—that most horrible of studies 


But M1 







Robert, confining himself to Gambara, discovers 







again that Balzac in 1837 foresaw Wagner. And this pre 
face is of real interest 
He finds him discussing Beethoven in almost the very 





language of Wagner. He finds this phrase, ‘‘ the sphere 







where plastic works beget themselves by processes of imi 






tation,” essentially Wagnerian. So is this phrase: ‘*‘ There 





them 
the 


Passages about 


where other arts hoop our thoughts by fixing on a 







entire 





determined subject, music unchains them on 





us 





nature for it is able to express it to 






And here 
the 


Meyerbeer might have been written by Wagner 





music 





is a great thought of Gambara 


‘* My music has for its end a depicturing of national 


concerning 



































drama 


life in its highest condition Che composer who sings for 
the sake of singing is an artisan, not an artist.’ 
o 
* * 
The program of the twenty-second Symphony concert, 


given last night in Music Hall, was as follows 





Symphonic suite, Scheherazade, op. 35 Nicolai Rimsky-Korsakoff 
First ne 1 Boston 
The Sea an ad's ship 
La naestoso (E mir 2-2, 4-4 
Alle ) troppo (E major), 6-4 








[he Story of the Calender-Prince: Andantino (B minor), 3-8 
The Story of the Young Prince and the Young Princess 
“ a 
Andantin« allegretto (G major), 6-8 
Festival the Sinking of Sindbad’s Shi, 





Allegr frenetico (I 
Vivo (E minor), 2-8, (6-16, } 
Allegr 


molto « minor), 6-8 


E major), 6-4 





Concerto for piano in A minor Schumann 
Mr. Joseffy 
Rhenish 


Symphony No. 3in E flat Schumann 


The program book says Rimsky-Korsakoff was born May 
9-21, 1844, and I suppose Mr. Apthorp followed Riemann 
talogue says the composer was born March 6 


Belaieff's ca 
18, 1844, and 
In 1869 T 


Pieces by Glinka and Borodine have been played at 


the probability is that the catalogue is correct 
‘heodore Thomas led here Dargomyzski's Koza- 
czek 
Symphony concerts. Pieces by Cui have also been played 
here, but with the exception of Balakireff's Slamey, the 
Oriental fantasia for piano, we know as little of his works 
as of those by Rimsky-Korsakoff and Glazounoff, and other 
Nationalists, who look upon Tschaikowsky as an eclectic 


You 
You have heard Rimsky-Korsa- 


and not a truly national composer have been more 


New York 
and, I believe, his Capriccio Espagnol 


fortunate in 
koff's Antar, 


. 
* ~ 


t was a rare and great pleasure to listen to this suite, 











































which was played superbly by the orchestra and led by 
Mr. Paur with 


beauty and wild strength 


keen iation of its wealth 


lo 


Ta 


appre ot exotic 


praise the performance of 





the orchest 
T 


mon difficulties in rhythm and 


any one man in seems invidious, for each 





member was a virtuoso his suite, abounding in 


uncom 
in special difficulties for 


certain instruments, was played with an abandon and 


gorgeous tonal brilliancy that I have never heard equaled 
I 


in any conc ert room or opera house 


+ 
* 
Nor can I speak in terms of moderate rapture concerning 
the 
ie 


Scheherazade has suggested music before this 


music itself. Its effect was overwhelming 

I remem- 
ber a sparkling overture thus named written by Heinrich 
Urban, of did the fantastic 


the Arabian Nights enter so fully into the soul of a 


3erlin I am sure, 
Spirit ol 
composer and take hold of his imagination as in the case of 
Nicolaus Andrejewitsch Rimsky-Korsakoff 

This suite defies, yet courts analysis. 
—the 


The leading motiv 


Scheherazade theme—keeps appearing in the four 
The other 


themes are striking, and when they are used it is not merely 


movements; and how ingeniously it is treated! 


for contrapuntal display, for there is dramatic intensity. And 
do not be deceived by the thought of Wild Russia and sus- 
pect absence of form. This spectacled officer of marines 


He 


grammar so well that he can disregard it when he plots 


has written treatises as well as music knows his 


some gigantic stroke 

Program music of the true kind. No fatuous attempt to 
Schehe 
Sinbad, who set sail 


follow literatim et verbatim a long winded text 
razada tells of Sinbad and his Ship 
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from Balsora, saw the roc, escaped the ogre, and carried | musicals, besides all the public work she has done. She sung in a large number of Boston churches to-morrow— 


the Old Man on his shoulders; Sinbad, who is nearer to us 


than Captain Cook or Anson, or even Nansen of to-day. | 
| been made in the personnel of that choir—Miss Clarke, Miss 


She tells of the Calender Prince. Is he the one who knew 
the incestuous secret of his cousin; the one who in bravado 
broke the talisman in pieces; or he who opened the one 
hundredth door and lost the forty damsels? She tells of 
the Young Prince and the Young Princess. Is it the 


story of Camaralzaman and Badoura? And then she tells | 
| Charles Follen Adams recited many of his well-known 


of the feast at Bagdad and the sinking of Sinbad’s ship. 
‘The ship goes to pieces against a rock surmounted by a 
bronze warrior.” But was the ship Sinbad’s? Was it not 
the vessel in which Agib, the third royal calender, the son 
of Cassib, was a passenger, and which was drawn toward 
the mountain of loadstone? And then Scheherazade her- 
self is as a figure in a dream; she fades away, this vaporous 
fugitive figure; she is lost in the high E of the violin that 
wonders and regrets. 

Here are strange tonalities, strange melodies, strange 
harmonic progressions, incredible imaginative flights of 
orchestration. Rimsky-Korsakoff has his own melody, per- 
fumed with Eastern drugs, swooningly sensuous, freneti- 
cally Dervishian, or droning, and such as falls from the 
lips of a white bearded, turbaned old man, garrulous in the 
sun. And for an hour the hearer forgot Boston and its 
chief institutions, the Public Library, the East Wind and 
the Supreme Patroness of musical mediocrity. 

To tell of the results of seemingly impossible combina- 
tions of instruments is beyond the power of words. What 
would you do, for instance, with a clarinet and a snare 
drum, or a bassoon with four muted double basses in empty 
fifths? And this composer uses string pizzicati, so that the 
effect is that of many kettledrums in full chords. Con- 
stant were the surprises in orchestration. Berlioz himself 
would have been puzzled, delighted, dithyrambic in his joy. 

Mr. Huneker in ’//e New York a year and a half ago 
wrote of the Tsar and the Chromatic Scale. ‘‘ But what 
prose master may describe the horrible beauties of modern 
Russian music? ‘Going to the people’ is the phrase 
affected by the Slavophile for twenty-two years. It isin 
the music, it has Tolstoyed the literature. From the great 
White Tsar to the most brutal peasant besotting his brains 
with vodka the cry rings ominously clear, ‘ We are going 
to the people.’ It is the cry of the Cossack, and it echoes 
in Western ears with an uncanny sound. 'Ware the Mus- 
covite, ’ware his Tsar, and 'ware his Chromatic Scale. It 
is Slav against Celt, Slav against Teuton, and may hell 
take the hindmost.” 


* 
* * 


I hope earnestly that Mr. Paur will produce other works 
by the Russian Nationalists. For you can no more reckon 
without Russia in music than you can in literature or 
politics. * 
7 * 

After the tremendous music of Rimsky-Korsakoff the 
admired concerto of Schumann seemed at first meagre and 
pale. The charm of Mr. Joseffy’s playing soon asserted 
itself, and again we recognized the pronounced individuality 
of this great draughtsman, who at times seems to regard 
color as vulgar. Who was it that first said Joseffy is the 
first of artists in musical black and white? I heard this 
eulogy last night, but it sounded familiar. Ah, the unsur- 
passable crystalline beauty of this great pianist’s tone! 
And then the ease, the elasticity, the clarity, the perfect 
lines! Would that Mr. Joseffy visited us frequently. I 
might then hold the piano in higher esteem. 


Puitir Have. 
7 


Boston [Music Notes. 
17 BEACON STREET, April 17, 1897. 

Bach’s Passion Music was given on Good Friday even- 
ing at the church on Copley Square, Mr. H. G. Tucker 
being the organist. The church was crowded with invited 
guests, admittance being by card only, and the music was 
delightfully prevented. It is so seldom that Mr. Tucker is 
heard in public that the occasion was particularly enjoyable, 
so artistic a musician being a delight. 

One of the most brilliant concerts ever given in Lowell 
took place last Tuesday evening in that city under the aus- 
pices of the Musical Association of Lowell. The soloists 
were Miss Caroline Gardner Clarke, Mrs. Homer A. Saw- 
yer, Mr. Tom Johnson, all of Boston, and Mr. Kennedy, of 
New York, with an orchestra of about fifty of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. Rossini’s Stabat Mater and Phee- 
nix Expirans,G. W. Chadwick, were given. Mr. F. L. 
Diman is the director of the association. Miss Clarke has 
had a very busy and most successful season the past win- 
ter and has been in demand for a large number of private 


Newberry and Berkeley streets. 


has been re-engaged for the soprano of the First Church, | Easter Sunday. 


Dr. Underhill, who has a fine quartet and 


In fact, no change has large chorus in one of the leading churches of Chelsea, will 


make this work the special feature of his program, The 


Ricker, Mr. Wellington, Mr. Thayer, with Mr. Burdett, | singers and organist are very enthusiastic in their praise of 


| organist. 
Mrs. L. 


filled her spacious suite of rooms at the Oxford. Mr. 


recitations, after which there was music by many of Mrs. 
Morrill’s pupils. 
tion in a fine, broad manner. 


much more sustained manner than she has before shown. 


Miss Grace Burnap, who is very young, but has a deep 


| contralto voice with a large range, rendered a solo by 


| Strelezki, showing what remarkable high tones she pos- 


sesses. The violin obligatos to these songs were played 
by Miss Mabel Carroll, one of Miss Lillian Shattuck’s 
talented pupils. She played in a refined and artistic man- 
ner, the tone being pure and blending well with the voices. 
Miss Florence Upham was the able accompanist. A beau- 
tiful trio was sung by three of Mrs. Morrill’s pupils, Miss 
Mary Bass, Miss Grace Burnap and Mrs. Josephine James. 
The voices blended superbly and they were obliged to 
repeat it. Miss Clara Brown poured tea, and the rooms 
were constantly filled with guests. 

On Monday evening there will be a memorial concert in 
commemoration of Johannes Brahms. Mr. Louis Elson 
will make the address; Messrs. Edwin Klahre, Emil Mahr, 
Daniel Kuntz, Leo Schultz, Carl Faelten, William H. Dun- 
ham and Carl Stasny will take part. Miss Louise Leimer 
sing four of Brahms’ songs and Dr. J. Albert Jeffrey will 
play the second piano in the concerto. 

The Easter music at the First Parish Church, Meeting 
House Hill, Newtonville, will consist of anthems by Foote, 
Miss Edith Rowena Noyes’ beautiful Easter anthem, 
Easter Morn, just published by the B. F. Wood Company, 
and other anthems by Chadwick and Bruce Steane. The 
choir is Mrs. Violo C. Waterhouse, soprano; Mrs. George 
B. Rice, alto; Mr. George C. Deane, tenor; Mr. Edward 
A. Osgood, bass, and Mr. Charles P. Scott, organist and 
director. The new church of this society, which has just 
been rebuilt to replace the one burned down February 3, 
1896, is to be dedicated on May 6, when there will be elab- 
orate musical ceremonies. 

Mr. Eugene Gruenberg has been presented with a very 
handsome baton, made of ebony and inlaid with gold, by 
the pupils of his class at the New England Conservatory of 
Music as a token of their respect and affection. The baton 
bears the inscription ‘‘ Presented to Eugene Gruenberg, 
from the Ensemble Class, April 3, 1897.” 

The B. F. Wood Music Company has secured the Ameri- 
can rights of the new Humperdinck opera Kénigskinder, 
and is just receiving the advance copies of the work. 
Since the enormous success of Humperdinck’s Hansel und 
Gretel his new operas are eagerly looked forward to. The 
new opera K6nigskinder is said to be based on entirely new 
lines. It has already been performed in Germany and met 
with great success. 

Another important novelty which the B. F. Wood Music 

Company are just issuing is a new valse caprice by R. Leon- 
cavallo, the composer of I Pagliacci. The valse caprice is 
full of melody, very pleasing and will surely become popu- 
lar. The copy for piano solo is issued 1n small quarto form 
and in a style that does the eyes good to look at. It is a 
sample of modern printing, and one can hardly understand 
why all sheet music should not be issued in this similar and 
convenient size. As an indication of the success which they 
expect with this waltz they have issued it for nearly every 
combination of instruments, including arrangements for 
pianosolo, piano duet, violin or flute solo, violin or flute and 
piano, mandolin and piano, mandolin club, small orchestra 
and full orchestra. 
The B. F. Wood Company also have in press a new 
gavot by Leoncavallo which will be issued very soon. 
Among the other new publications which this firm is send- 
ing to the dealers this month is a set of easy teaching pieces 
by Arnoldo Sartorio, op. 280, and a set of easy piano duets, 
op. 274, by the same composer. This firm has issued a 
number of the works of Arnoldo Sartorio, and have found 
them very salable, as they are full of melody, carefully 
phrased and fingered, and especially attractive for teacher's 
use. 

The new Easter anthem by Edith Rowena Noyes will be 
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P. Morrill’s musical on Wednesday afternoon 
was greatly enjoyed by the large number who more than 


Miss Alice Blake sang Shelleys’ Resurrec- 
Miss Mary Parks, who has a 
sweet mezzo voice, but who has the great misfortune to be 
deprived of her sight, sang the Angel’s Serenade. Miss 
Edith Cushney gave Gounod’s Sing, Smile, Slumber in a 


| Miss Noyes’ work. 

The first of Prof. James W. Hill’s musical afternoons 
took place last week, and was a most auspicious opening of 
| the series of three concerts which will be given in the hand- 
some music room of his residence. Mr. H. Schuecker, of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, was one of the soloists, 
and as usual his harp solos were greatly enjoyed. Three 
of Mr. Hill’s advanced pupils—Miss Blanche Hopkinson, 
Groveland; Mrs. J. S. Bachelder, of Haverill, and Miss 
Mary H. Chase, Lawrence—were also heard in solos, and 
added greatly to the enjoyment of the afternoon. Thenext 
musical will take place the afternoon of April 22, when 
Mrs. Margie Brickett Davis and Mr. Leo Schults will be 
the soloists. 

The music publishing firm of Bates & Bendix has been 
dissolved by mutual consent, Mr. Bates having purchased 
the interest of Mr. Bendix. Mr. Bates will continue the 
business under the old name of Bates & Bendix, while Mr. 
Bendix, who is associated with his brother, will publish 
music of both a standard and popular character, under the 
name of the Bendix Music Publishing Company. At 
present the headquarters of the firm will be at Cambridge- 
port, but later in the summer a suitable office and sales- 
room will be taken in the city 

Since the visit of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery 
Company of Massachusetts to England last summer their 
name has been constantly heard, and now comes one of the 
young Boston composers with a two-step called The 
Ancients Abroad March. The conductor of the Salem 
Cadet Band (which accompanied the Ancients abroad) has 
arranged the full band and orchestra scores and it is ex- 
pected that the Ancients will be largely heard this summer 

Miss Alice Coleman, pianist, and Miss Bessie Bell Collier 
violinist, will give a concert in Chickering Hall on Monday 
evening, April 26. 

A harp recital at the New England Conservatory by Mr 
Wednesday night. Mr 


Heinrich Schuecker was given 
Schuecker played four solos—a fantaisie by Saint-Saéns, a 
romance by Godefroid, a serenade by Alvars, and a ma- 
zurka by E. Schuecker. He was ably assisted by Mr. Leon 
Jaquet, the flute player of the Symphony Orchestra, who 
contributed an impromptu and a scherzando by I 
Anderson. 

Much regret was expressed at Mr. William H. Dunham's 
inability to sing, on account of sore throat, for it was ex- 
pected that he would give a group of songs written by J 
C. D. Parker, G. W. Chadwick and A. Rotoli, all members 
of the conservatory faculty. 

At Miss Gertrude Miller's song recital in Steinert Hall 
next Tuesday evening the program will include composi- 
tions by Saint-Saéns, Gounod, Alvarez, Erkel and Von 
Frelitz. Mr. Schuecker and Mrs. Loring will assist. 

Plunket Greene will give two song recitals in Steinert 
Hall on the afternoons of next Tuesday and Wednesday 
Victor Harris will be the accompanist, and the program 
will include German, Scoth, Irish and English songs 

The A. W. Keene Musical Society, of Boston, assisted by 
Mr. Albert Meyer, violinist, and Miss Willie Beckett, 
reader, will give a concert next Wednesday evening for 
the opening of the new Minton Hall at Forest Hills 

A concert will be given at the Ruggles Street Baptist 
Church on Monday evening, April 19, for the benefit of the 
relief fund. The program will be devoted to Easter music, 
and will be given by the Ruggles Street Church male quar- 
tet and others, with Mr. Herbert Johnson and Dr. George 
R. Clark, soloists. The program will be under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Homer A. Norris. 

In Music Hall to-morrow evening the Handel and Haydn 
Society will give the overture to Mendelssohn's St. Paul 
and Hear My Prayer; J. C. D. Parker's Redemption Hymn, 
and Horatio W. Parker's Hora Novissima. The soloists 
will be Miss Ella Russell, Miss Gertrude May Stein, Mr. 
George J. Parker and Mr. Watkin-Mills. Mr. Arthur 
Foote will be the organist. ; 


Helene Bartenmerffer’s Concert.—This occurs on Sat 
urday evening, May 1, in Steinway Hall, when the charm- 
ing young German singer will be assisted by Mr. de Gor- 
goza, baritone, and Albert Lockwood, pianist. She will 
sing Carmen and Trovatore arias, and Mr. Emil Rohde will 
be the accompanist. 
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BUFFALO, N. Y., April 8, 1897 
HE summary of works performed during the 
past season by the Buffalo Symphony Orchestra—Mr. 


John Lund, conductor—shows an amount of work accom- 
complished which is very gratifying to the orchestra, and 
certainly very gratifying to its patrons. Our season is a 
short one; it includes only eight concerts and eight mati- 
nées. The matinées have been given the afternoons of the 
concert evenings, and consequently there have been really 
sixteen performances. 

The number of composers from whose works selections 
were played was thirty-one; the number of selections, 
114. Of these seventy-six were for orchestra; the others 
were either vocal or instrumental solos. The nationalities 
represented were German, French, American, Hungarian, 
Russian, Polish, Italian, English and Dutch 

The composers represented, in the order of the number 
of performances of their works, were 
Wagner vi) 
Goldmark ; 
Mendelssohn 
Saint-Saéns 








Bizet 4 
Délibes...... i 
Rubinstein 4 
Liszt... ‘ 
Tschaikowsky 4 
Welsh Songs 4 
Bach 2 
Beach 2 
Benoit 3 
Berlioz 2 
Chabrier 2 
Chadwick 2 
Cl 2 
Ce 2 
Donizetti 2 
Klein 2 
Lund 2 
Massenet 2 

, 
Vieuxtemps 2 
Weber 2 
Westerhout 2 
Wieniawski 2 
»~erTrvais 2 
Godard 2 
Van Goens 2 


The list of works according to form included 


Symphonies—Symphony in E minor, Gaelic, Mrs. H. H. A. Beach ; 
symphony in F, George W. Chadwick ; (so-called) Symphony No. 1, 
Kar! Goldmark 

Concertos—Andante and finale from violin concerto in E minor 
Mendelssohn (Mr. C. J. Hartfuer, soloist); piano concerto, No. 2, in 
G minor, Saint-Saéns (Mr. Martinus Sieveking, soloist); violin con- 
certo, No. 2,in D minor, Wieniawski (Mr. Charles Gregorowitsch, 
soloist) 

Suites—Suite Arlesienne, No. 2, Bizet; Sylvia suite, Délibes; 
Bal Costume suite, Rubinstein; The Nutcracker suite and theme 
variations and polonaise from Suite No. 3, Tschaikowsky 

Symphonic Poems—Symphonic Poem No. 3, Les Preludes, Liszt; 
Le Rouet d'Omphale, Saint-Saéns 

Concert and Operatic Overtures—Carnaval Romain overture 
Berlioz; Sakuntala overture, Goldmark; Phedre Overture, Massenet 
Fingal’s Cave overture, Mendelssohn; Tannhduser overture, Wagner 

Preludes and Entr’actes—Prelude of Act III., Cricket on the 
Hearth, Goldmark; Prelude to Lohengrin, Wagner; introduction 
to Act III, Lohengrin, Wagner; entr’acte from Charlotte Corday, 
Benoit; interlude from the Woman of Marblehead, Louis Adolphe 
Coerne. 

Rhapsodies, Operatic Excerpts, &c.—Spanish Rhapsody, Espana, 


Chabrier; Hungarian Rhapsody No. 2, Liszt; prelude, chorale and 
fugue, Bach-D’Abert ; march from Kenilworth, Bruno Oscar Klei 
In the Garden, John Lund; Marche Heroique, Saint-Saéns ; Invita- 
tion to the Dance, Weber-Weingartner ; Ronde d'Amour, Wester- 
hout; excerpts from the music dramas of Richard Wagner—Holy 





Grail scene, from Parsifal; Walhalla scene, from Das Rheingold; 
Magic Fire scene, from Die Walktire; Siegfried’s Rhine Journey, 
from Die Gétterddmmerung; Cathedral scene, from Lohengrin; 
Bridal Chorus, from Lohengrin ; Isolde’s Death, from Tristan u 
Isolde ; Ride of the Die Valkyries, from Die Walkire 
Instrumental Solos (in addition to those mentioned under Con 





certos)— Fantaisie in F minor, op. 49, Chopin (soloist, Mr. Sieveking); 
Preislied, from 


Reverie, Vieuxtemps (soloist, Mr. Gregorowitsch 
Die Meistersinger, Wagner-Wilhelmj (soloist, Mr. Hartfuer); Fan 
taisie Characterisque, Servais; melodie, Rubinstein; berceuse 
Godard; scherzo, Van Goens (soloist, Mr. Victor Herbert) 


. . , . . | 
Vocal Solos—Micaela’s aria from Carmen, Bizet (soloist, Miss Alice 





Veriet); Chant de l’Almee, Délibes (soloist, Miss Caroline Montefiore); 
aria from Don Pasquale, Donizetti (soloist, Miss Verlet); Confiore, 
Ever With Thee, Raff (soloist, Miss Montefiore); The Templar’s Love 
Song, from Ivanhoe, Sullivan (soloist, Mr. Ffrangcon-Davies); Prize 
Song, from Die Meistersinger, Wagner (soloist, Mr. Evan Williams); 

| The Two Grenadiers, Wagner (soloist, Mr. Davies); two Welsh songs 
(soloist, Mr. Williams) 


So I repeat that the season has been musically most gratify- 
| ing to all interested, and Buffalo has reason to feel proud of 
its symphony orchestra. Financially there is a deficit, for 
which Mr. F. C. M. Lautz, the promoter of the orchestra, 
assumes the burden. But Buffalo is not the only city where 
a deficit is found at the close of the orchestral season, and 
one compensating reflection is that the list of season sub- 


f 


scribers for 1896-7 has been the largest in the history of 


the orchestra. So we hope for still better financial results 
next year 

Two amateur performances for charitable purposes are 
being arranged for the early Eastertide. One will be a 
three nights’ performance of Gilbert and Sullivan's The 
Gondoliers. This is now being rehearsed under the direc 
tion of Mr. John Lund. For a few seasons various 
charities have been benefited by similar performances, sev 
eral of the performances having been under Mr. Lund’s 
direction, and in each case an artistic and financial success 
has been the result. The cast and chorus for The Gondo 
liers are made up entirely of local amateur talent; but 
each one is so clever that a splendid performance is being 
anticipated. The cast reads 
The Duke of Plazo-Toro Leo. M. Rohr 
1is attendant Fred W. Ellio 
Charlton B. Bidwell 

W. H. Brennan 





Don Alhambra 











iusseppe Percy G. Lapey 
Antonio Gilbert Penn 
Francesco P. M. Tyler 
Georgio G. T. M. Tilden 
Thomaso 4. W. Lockwod 
The Duchess of Plazo-Toro Mrs. Minehar 
Casilda, her daught Miss Gaylord 





Gianetta Miss Tilden 





Tessa Miss Lapey 
Fiametta . Mrs. C.H.G d 
Vittoria Miss Rodenbach 
Giulia Mary Gething 
Inez Miss Baker 


The other performance is in the hands of the Saturn 
Club, a club of men whose ulterior object in association I 


do not know, but whose apparent purpose is to have an | 


awfully good time, and in as unique a manner as possible 
Last season they arranged a burlesque performance of 
Trilby called Frilby, and they cleared on the first night's 
receipts $3,000. The words were original, and were set to 
tunes well known in the comic opera world, such as The 
Flowers That Bloom in the Spring, Tra La, &c. However, 
while there was not much to claim on the score of musical 
invention, credit and glory were given several for its 
musical inspiration 

This year another burlesque is to begiven. The story of 
Orpheus and Eurydice will furnish material for the libretto 
and famous airs, for instance, the Swan Song, from Lohen- 
grin, will be composed or decomposed to suit the exigencies 
of the story. A prologue opens the ‘‘opera,” at the close 
of which Zurydice (a tenor) will be snake-bitten and will 
then disappear into Hades. Scere II. will represent Hades, 
and when Orpheus descends he will sing the Swan Song, 
from Lohengrin. Orpheus and Eurydice return to earth 








The Great KNEISEL QUARTET, 


Transcontinental Tour, September and October, 1897. 
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MANAGEMENT: 


K. E. JOHNSTON 


& CO., Belvedere House, New York. 


Parties wishing dates should write above at once, as number of Concerts is limited. 





(the libretto takes liberties) and arrive in Buffalo, and the 
fun goes on 

Mr. Seth C. Clark is conducting the music for the per- 
formance. He has written an original musical number for 
the opera, a short solo for Eurydice. Mr. Fred Elliott will 
be Lurydice and Mr. Charlton Bidwell will be Orpheus 
Mr. Burns will be P/u/o and Dr. Peter C. Cornell, Charon 

The fifth of the chamber music concerts in the series 
given by Mrs. Blaauw, Mrs. Scott and Mr. Fricke occurred 
Tuesday evening, April 6. Miss Lavinia Hawley and Miss 


Clara Diehl assisted. The program read 


Trio, op. 1 Beethoven 
Aria, Di Giovannin Bach 
Aria Salvator Rosa 


Variations on a theme by Beethover Saint-Saéns 


| Rondo, op. 73 Chopin 
| Berceuse Godard 
| Ina Bower Nevin 
Allah Chadwick 
Trio, op. 3 ° Arthur Foot« 


The trio deserved all-round praise for their playing at 


this concert. To me it was the most satisfactory concert 
they have yet given. Miss Hawley, the vocalist, sang very 
they h t giver Miss Haw] tl list j 
intelligently, and gave a musical interpretation to all het 
selections 

Miss Diehl was perhaps the novelty of the evening, as, 
while her friends knew her merits as a pianist, she has 


played too rarely here to be well known. She played well, 





and won the admiration of all present for her capital work 
Miss Diehl is a niece and pupil of Madame Jaell, of Paris. 

Signor Nuno gave a musicale for some of his pupils April 
1, assisted by Mrs. Scott, violinist. The program was prin- 
cipally devoted to French and Italian arias, and the follow- 
ing pupils participated: Miss Laverack, Miss Argue, Miss 
Joseph, of New York; Mrs. Hubbell, Mr. James Rock, Mr. 
James Nuno, Jr., and last, but by no means least, Mr. Ray- 
mond O. Riestet 

Mr. Andrew T. Webster, organist of St. Paul's Church, 
has organized a mixed chorus to sing in connection with his 
vested choir of boys and men, at certain intervals, cantatas, 
oratorios, &c. A few weeks ago Gaul's Holy City was sung, 
the solos being taken by Mrs. W. T. Boughton, Miss Gates, 
Mr. Balcom and Mr. E. E. Tanner. Last Sunday evening 
the same society sang Stainer’s Crucifixion under Mr. Web 
ster’s direction. ‘he soloists then were Mr. Balcom, M1 
Thomas, Mr. E. E. Tanner. Mr. Hendy presided at the 
organ 

The Alu 


sicale last week which deserved more than passing mention 


of the Holy Angels’ Academy gave a mu 





for its excellence. Miss Cronyn, of whom only words of 
praise can ever be said, sang two exquisite songs by Lud- 
wig Bonvin. Misses Grace and Carmela Carbonealso sang 
and the instrumental portion of the program was given by 
Mrs. Blaauw, Mrs. Scott and Mr. Fricke 


ONSERVE! 


New Publications 
KY 
Luckhardt & Belder, 10 East 17th Street, New York. 
by Max Spicker 


by Hermann Heberlein 


New male chorus (Forest Harps 


horuses 


Two new male « 


Absent (song written for Miss Esther 





ies Be Rs by George A. Chapman 
Weary of Earth (sacred song by Geo J Mayer 
Four Leaf Clover (song by Leila M. Brownell 
Scherzo for piano by Gustav Baldamus 


Carmela Cosenza Concert To-Night.—The piano num 
bers to be played by Signorina Cosenza were published by 
us last week. Besides these Miss Sally Akers, soprano, will 
sing, also Miss Jennie Dutton and Mr. Emil de Gorgoza 
The concert occurs at Madison Square Garden Concert 
Hall. Prominent among those who are interested in the 
concert are Her Excellency Baroness Fava, wife of the 
Italian Ambassador, Countess L. P. di Cesnola, Countess 
G. Naselli, Miss Bigelow, Mrs. Seth Low, Mrs. Spencer 
Trask, Mrs. J. Tuckerman Tower and others 








Last 7,000 Miles of the ... . 
Creat 21,000 Miles Concert Tour, 


»991 BO 7 ec 


SOUSA 


AND HIS BAND. 


ELIZABETH NORTHROP, 
MARTINA JOHNSTONE, 


Soprano. 
Violiniste. 





Opening manhattan Beach, JuNe 19. 
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John Philip Sousa. 


HERE may not be found along and across the 
length and breadth of the land a name better known 
or more popular, or a musical personality better esteemed 
and beloved than that of John Philip Sousa, the famous 
master of one of the greatest military bands in existence 
to-day, a band which the great leader has brought to its 
present point of 
and inspiring direction. 
No success can ever be obtained as phenomenal as that 


which has attended Sousa and his wonderful band without 


due artistic reason. This artistic reason Sousa has supplied 


ina degree perfect of its kind, and above and beyond all | 


possible attempt at rivalry on his specific territory. Prob- 
ably were men empowered and determined to plan an in- 
dividual to fill the present position of John Philip Sousa 
invention would fall short in the detail of equipment which 
the brilliant -leader so lavishly enjoys, and which has 


brought, and will continue to bring, him the deepest and 


most admiring gratitude of the great American public. 
Sousa is a conductor of tremendous magnetism; his feel- 
ing and control are alike admirable in works of solid char- 
acter or in works of his own buoyant, rhythmic dash and 
swing, for which the public clamors so loudly. Outside 
and away from the music of the people Sousa would make 
a conductor of force and distinction in music of large and 
deep growth, but while he varies his program judiciously 


and interestingly with compositions of serious purpose, the | 


distinguishing feature of the band’s work is by all means 
popular music. And justly and admirably so. 
some of the most delightful and clever music of its genre 
ever penned, just inasmuch did he wisely decide to elevate 
as a conductor the decadent trend of brass band popular 
music at this period. He has culled this music judiciously, 
has himself contributed to it many works of genuine dis- 
tinction in their way, and always of spontaneous vigor and 


melodic freshness, and thereupon he has directed his pro- | 


zrams with a tact, refinement and inspiring glow which, all 
in all, have raised the level of popular music beyond its 
history of more than one generation. Men have chosen 
apparently wider paths and failed. They have marked for 
themselves a supposed eloquent aim, and have not only 
succeeded in pulling down their own fortunes in the en- 
deavor to reach there, but have dragged down their high 
aims ignominiously into the bargain. Sousa set for himself 
a standard not too high or too low; he has succeeded in 
elevating this standard beyond its average possibilities, 
and in giving the public programs which the old military 
band lover finds yet within his ken, while the musician 
need not feel ashamed to enjoy anything so efficiently and 
artistically performed. 

Naturally, few men may be found to bring to their labors, 
as has Sousa, not only a supreme musical talent of a cer- 
tain popular kind, but also the knowledge and determina- 
tion that to step outside the bounds of that talent might 
exemplify the old-tashioned proverb of falling ‘twixt two 
stools. The result of this well restrained ambition and 
judgment has been a success absolutely unprecedented and 
unrivaled for Sousa and his superbly equipped and drilled 
band. 

Consistent effort, concentration supplementing a specific 
ability have in Sousa’s case made for himself and his band 
a world-wide and enduring reputation. 

Sousa has done for music in America a corresponding 
work to that done by Johann Strauss for music in Germany. 
Sousa has proudly been dubbed the ‘‘March King.” 
Strauss was Germany’s ‘‘ Waltz King.’’ Each controlled a 
band suited to the character of their works, which were 
framed to the taste of their people and period. Each man 
won first place in his line. Sousa has upheld his standard 
on this side with as successful intelligence and enthusiasm 
as Johann Strauss on his. The case is one of immediate 
relative interest in the matter of influential musical figures 


marvelous brilliancy and perfection | 
through the unique and supreme force of his musicianship | 


Just as Mr. | 
Sousa felt itin him to add to marching, dancing melody | 


of the period. Sousa’s influence is of invincible strength | 


with the intelligent American populace. 
Concerning his compositions the following brief critical 
excerpt gives a just idea: 
Sousa’s AMERICAN Music. 


Mr. Sousa’s music is a good deal more American than it may appear 
at the first hearing. To be sure, there are no national themes in it, 


of 21,000 miles. It will return to New York on June 14, 


| and will then take up its series of concerts at Manhattan 


but the character of the Sousa marches is distinctly indigenous to | 


this soil. Compare them with those of France, Germany or Italy, 


American dash about them, and there is something significant in the 
swift and sure appeal which they make to the American nervous 
energy and love of trip-hammer rhythms. Sousa has perhaps builded 
better than he knew in some of his writing. Certainly his Washington 
Post is one of the best military marches which have been produced in 
| ourtime. It is full of the true marching movement, and there is init a 
suggestion of the free swing of our army cadence, with its 120 steps 
to the minute and 30 inches to the step. A body of troops will always 
march in quick time to such a march as that at the end of the second 
act of El Capitan, and the spectator will always feel that there is the 
gayety of reckless defiance in the swinging of such troops.—New 
York Times. 

Who does not know the Washington Post March, the 
| High School Cadets, the Liberty Bell and other double 
measure dance forms of most irresistible order ? while his 
sustained effort in the comic opera, El Capitan, produced 
by the De Wolf Hopper Company at the New York Broad- 
way Theatre a year ago, proved a brilliant grouping of his 
best characteristic moods, and made a tremendous hit. 

‘“From ocean to ocean, from gulf to gulf” 1s one of the 
large type comments accompanying the steadily recurrent 
announcements of a great transcontinental tournée by the 
| Sousa Band. Their travel is enormous, their success un- 
broken. The further they are heard and known the more 
solid grows their future welcome, and from North to South, 
East to West they travel steadily under their dashing and 
| magnetic leader, scoring such success, financial and popular 

as no other band is known to compete with. Notices from 


| the press are so invariably enthusiastic. and are so prodigal | 
| Rose Depecke. 


and lengthy that it would be impossible to give space to any 
excerpts here, even if it were possible to make exceptions 
from so lavish and brilliant an array. A brochure of press 
notices has been issued by the band, and proves beyond 


which has come under notice within recollection. The 
gathering made within a couple of seasons forms a lengthy 
| book, which is made up from the best papers of the leading 

cities of the entire country, stretching from the extreme 


and their individuality becomes manifest ‘at once. There is an | 


Beach from June 19 to September 6. Some of the programs 
planned are excellent, those not of a generally popular 
character being arranged with tact and taste. Here isa 


| specimen: 
Se I co ckidedis Sn 0.0 idee 600 6 dane be FES ci dnctteries Wagner 
Second Hungarian Rhapsody. .... 0 .....6..secccseccteeceseeceeenes Liszt 
Ballet suite, Feramors................ Rubinstein 
Wedding music, Lohengrin........ osveccee WERT 
Soprano solo, Se Saran Rose............6ccceecceeeeees ... Arditi 
Gavot in D flat............ ......Sgambati 
March, Bi Capitan... ....ccc.cessees eee 
Violin solo, Ballade et Polonaise.......... .. Vieuxtemps 
Suite, Pictures from Naples.... , socvecss se Maseonet 





At least two good soloists usually accompany the band on 
these brilliant tours, but the country feels and justly that 
the soloist closest to their regard is the composer-conduc- 
tor, John Philip Sousa, whose bright, rhythmic melodies 
have already become household words, and whose virile 
feeling and authority at the conductor's desk can do every- 
thing to supplement an already enthusiastic feeling. 


A. Durand et Fils—Paris. 


Moret New Soncs anp Piano Music. 





ENUET.—A charming musical adaptation of 
the celebrated menuet by Boccherini, with exquisite 
poem in French and German. Original key for soprano or 
tenor with transposition for baritone or mezzo, by Ernest 


| Van Dyck. 


| 


limits of New England to the farthest corners of California, | 


with their surroundings. It is certainly one of the most 
remarkable tributes to any organization, both from its criti- 
cal enthusiasm and natural spontaneity possible to conceive. 
Few, if any, other American organizations can lay claim to 
anything like it. 

The gigantic personal popularity of Sousa is emphasized 
in print wherever heappears. Therecollection of his swing- 
ing, swaying melodies influences opinion in advance, and 
then his bearing of authority, his vigor and stimulating 
energy when once he raps his desk for order, always fol- 
lowed by the clean, compact response from men whom he 
has drilled to a certainty, naturally confirm the immense 
popular admiration and respect. As a pleasantly handsome 
picture to the eye he is discussed intelligently and at con- 
siderable length by the St. Louis Refudlic, which supplies 
illustrations—of which the composer-conductor may natur- 
ally feel proud—of his various aspects to an audience while 
he commandingly swings the beat. Indeed, all over the 
country Sousa as composer, Sousa as conductor and Sousa 
as reuniting in these two powers an extremely interesting, 
manly and attractive personality, is discussed by the public 
press with a regard and enthusiasm which sounds gratefully 
to his many admirers. 

Sousa is an excellent program maker, whether of the pre- 
vailing mixed type having a large popular leaven, or when 
he desires to give a concert of wholly serious nature. The 
band set forth on its tenth triumphal tour from New York 
on December 27 last, undertaking to cover in its trip of 
twenty-four weeks 268 concerts, involving a traveling area 





IMPRESSION MATINALE.—A piano sketch by Georges Falk- 
enberg, dedicated to the beautiful Roger-Miclos. A light, 
feathery movement shading into tender melody, its now 
calm, now passionate strains shading back into the original 
suggestion, all tempered with the grace and intelligence 
usual with this popular writer. 

Erupe Caprice.—A sort of feu-follet in seven pages, by 
Mélan-Guéroult, briiliant, varied and effective. The dedi- 
cation bears the name of the young French pianist, Mlle 

CHACONNE FOR P1ano.—V. Dolmetsch, op. 99. Simple of 
execution, effective, of good school. 

PASTOURELLE, Berceuse, TAMBourIN.—Three charming 
piano pieces from the pen of M. J. Erb. Descriptive pieces, 


2 z lwe ] > f »derate diffic , 1e . -elve i =}1i- 
doubt the most extended and consistent record of praise | well colored, of moderate difficulty, well conceived, intelli 


gent, agreeable, good study and attractive. Seven, thre« 
and five pages respectively. 

An exquiste song by Frederick 
Victor Hugo 


Binet; on poetry by 


S'il est un réve d'amour parfumé de rose 

Ot l'on trouve chaque jo 1elque douce chose, 

Un réve que Dieu benit. « me a l’Ame s‘unit, 

Oh! jen veux faire le nid 1 ton ¢ 
S'IL EST UN RE 









‘eur se pose 


’ 
VE D’AMOUR.— Pinel 


Duranp et Fixs., 4 Place la Madeleine, Paris 
Entrance Examination. 
THE NATIONAL CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC OF AMERICA, } 
126 AND 128 EAST SEVENTEENTH STREET, 
NEW YORK, April 14, 1897. | 
Editors The Musical Courter: 
ILL you be good enough to call the atten- 
tion of your many readers to the fact that the en- 
trance examination for the summer term of the National 
Conservatory of Music will be held Saturday, May 1, from 
10 to 12 mM. and 2to4Pr.m. With thanks in advance, yours 
faithfully, Jeannetre M. Tuurper, President 
Jno. S. Wisk, Secretary. 
Augustus Hyllested—His Symphonic Poem.—Friends 
of this accomplished Danish pianist, who has already won 
international renown by his executive performances, will be 
pleased to learn that his last composition, a symphonic 
poem, with orchestra and chorus, is to be given in St 
James’ Hall, London, in May, the composer as conductor. 
The composition, based on two sublime motives which 
unite in the final chorus, has been read by eminent author- 
ities, who certify beforehand to its effectiveness if properly 
given, as it will be under the above circumstances. Mr 
Hyllested will play also the Beethoven and Liszt concertos 
in E flat under the direction of Mr. Gustav Ernest, and two 
other concerts will follow. 





The Great Festival Quartette. 


Festival 
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Arranged. 
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Clary, 


Mckinley, 


Bnd Other Leading Artists. 
Remington Squire, Manager, 113 West 96th Street, Hew Work. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Della Rogers. 


AMEKICAN PRIMA Donna. 


HEN the musical order of things has changed 


A Svuccessrui 


in America that country will be surprised to find | 


how many of her young countrywomen she may gather in | 
from foreign countries, all ready to step into their places as | 
| and among his last words were kindly ones asking for news 


capable prime donne—girls of beauty, talent and training 
who have passed through the fire and sword of European 


experience and criticism and are fully prepared to give | 


much musical pleasure and to advance the cause of musical 
art by excellent, even brilliant interpretations of operatic 
works. 

Foremost in the ranks of these worthy musical repre- 


sentatives will be found Miss Della Rogers, of Denver, 


Col., on whose training and preparation nothing has been | 


spared, and whom nature has liberally endowed in all re- 
spects for a brilliant musical career. Miss Rogers has now 
been some seven years in France, having been brought to 


Paris by her parents when yet a child and placed ina con- | 


This 
education was later perfected at a fashionable boarding 


vent, where the language was first firmly grounded. 


school near the city, where her diligence, intelligence and | 


personal graces won her many true friends. 

In the studios of Madame de la Grange the rest of the 
time has been passed learning correct vocal emission, true 
taste, tradition in opera, repertory and much of invaluable 
instruction in regard to stage and stage life, which none 
know better how to impart than this celebrated artist, one of 
the leading stage favorites of the world: Meantime the 
finesse of diction was being taught by M. Léon Jancey. 

Same time all doors were thrown open to the student by 
the establishment of the family in Paris. Under the pro- 
tection of the home roof, surrounded by care, affection and 
comfort, the student life was an ideal one—every oppor- 


tunity was given for acquiring everything necessary to her | 


with 
posers, artists and people of society 


career. Acquaintance was made musicians, com- 


The family has 


never interfered in what might be for the good of art and | 


the girl's progress in it. 

As soon as pronounced ready for début appearances were 
made successively in St. Petersburg, Milan (at the Scala), 
in Roumania, Turkey, &c., in the leading French and Ital- 
ian roles. 
is now engaged to sing Werther and Carmen in Turin 


Scarcely returned from an Oriental tournée, she 


under the management of Sonzogno, for whom she sang 
Ratcliffe and Andrea Chenier in Milan. She has been 
specially coached by Massenet in his opera Werther. 

Miss Rogers is equipped with some forty operas, all per- 
fectly memorized in French and Italian, and is assiduously 
studying German. Her costumes are superb, being gotten 
up with the greatest of care and at immense expense in his- 
toric and artistic detail, and they enhance the unusual 
beauty of the singer. She has been invited to make a grand 
concert tournée in England after the Italian season; also to 
give a series of five concerts in English at Aix-la-Chapelle. 
But concert work not being strongly to her taste, it is 
doubtful if she will accept either one. 

The many appearances of this young American vocalist 
in Paris salons have been telling tributes to her beautiful 
voice, finished execution, youth and beauty. She isa great 
favorite with all the composers, who present her with their 
Her last soirée was at the home of the Marquise de 
Th. 
director of the Paris Conservatoire, who was delighted with 
She has sang 


music. 
St. Paul, where she sang the music of M Dubois, 
her interpretations and so expressed himself. 
atthe musicals of the Baroness Saint Dedier, in the works of 
Madame Ferrari, and at Madame Ferrari's in the works of 
M. Bourgault-Ducoudray; at a soirée of the Count San- 
drock, brother of the Viennese painter, Adéle 
Sandrock; at M. Sebastian Schlesinger’s.in works of the 
host and of M. Bemberg; at Gaston Selz’s, music by Saint- 
Saéns and Paulin; at Mr. Mapleson's; at M. Le Borne’s, the 
at the matinées of Madame 


famous 


composer, in his works; de la 


Grange, accompanied by Massenet and Bemberg; at Marie 


Roze’s, in songs by Paulin, Massenet and the Count Fon- 
tenailles, and she has been invited to sing before Prince 
In these musicals she is always accom- 
panied by the composers. Her French accent is excellent 
and her dramatic feeling well directed. M. Fidéle Koénig, 
of the it that she creates 
frissons.” 

The late Benjamin Godard was one of her best friends, 


Roland Bonaparte. 


re | 
ics 


Paris Opéra, expresses 


about her. Her 
markable, bearing contributions 
original letters of Liszt and Rossini, Guy d’Hardelot, Go- 


‘‘composers’ album”’ is 


from Francis Thomé, 


gone days, and who once sat 


something re- | 


dard, Coronaro, who had the first prize after Mascagni, ; 


whose Ratcliffe’she created ; Puccini, author of Le Bohéme; 
Massenet, Sir Arthur Sullivan, Cesar Cui, Ferrari, Leon- 
Saint-Saéns, Giordano, whose Andrea 


cavallo, Le Borne, 

















Reutlinger, Paris 


DELLA ROGERS AS DELILAH. 


Photo by 


|} in town 


| handling by this splendid choir 
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under his charming playing 
here. 
The program his friends offered him was as follows 


The Indianapolis Choral Union, Mr. F. X. Arens, conductor; Mrs 
Lottie Adam Raschig, Miss Josephine Robinson, Mr. Louis Dochez, 
Mr. Hugh McGibney, Mr. Oliver Willard Miss Adelaide 
Carman, Mr. Robert A. Newland 


Prayer, Lohengrin 


Pierce, 


Wagner 
Indianapolis Choral Union 
Valse de Concert, op. 24 Moszkowski 
Mr. Pierce 
Elsa’s Dream (Lohengrin) Wagner 
Mrs. Raschig 


Serenade Schubert 


Marche Triomphale Goria 
Mr. Newland 
Old Christmas Carol (without accompaniment). 
Indianapolis Choral Union 
An Autumn Song Grieg 


Miss Robinson. 

Air Varie, op. 2 oevese Vieuxtemps 

Mr. McGibeney 

Sleighing Song . Arens 
Indianapolis Choral Union 

Wild Storm, from the Gypsy’s Warning 


Mr. Dochez 


Aria, Rage On, Benedict 


Largo (Xerxes) Handel 
Miss Carman and Mr. Newland 
Inflammatus Rossini 


Indianapolis Choral Union 

The work of the Choral Union for the evening seemed to 
The 
organ divided attention, being irritably bad, hence I listened 
under something ofa tension. The organ is the largest one 
It straggles full across the wide auditorium of 
to get upon the plat- 


me not up to their best, except in the Inflammatus 


Plymouth Church, and the one way 
form is to disappear into the caverns of the machine at one 
out expectantly through one of the big 


and come 


I don’t quite see how one may be sure of his début, 


side 
pipes 
as to whether he will come out a first or a second bass 

And what if it should be a d flat ? 

At the end of Mr. Pierce's work he was greeted with 
warm and persistent applause 
to meet the demands of a seemly modesty, he again played, 


Bowing a couple of times, 


giving us Moszkowski's Etincelles with a delicate and spir- 


ited delivery at a dashing tempo. It was a ‘‘ sparky” 
thing indeed, and the musicians present took it unto them- 
The piece and the playing 
were both fit for any musician who dote 


on waltzes, and there are many, took the first to themselves, 


selves as a special offering 
to hear. Those 
and we were all satisfied 

In the Inflammatus I forgot the machine and its internal 
The of Rossini received an adequate 


works excerpt 


Never before have I 


heard it done so well, and I got a pleasing surprise in Mrs. 


| Raschig’s rising to her opportunity in the soprano solo part 


Chenier she sang in Milan. There are two unique mementos 
from his pen, one before the performance, a strain of | 
music, all ‘‘ rests” representing sighs, the second after the 
successful début, a joyous strain from the opera. There 
are also strains from Falstaff, by Verdi; from Moina, by De 
Lara, from Bemberg, Lemaire, Tom Thorne and many | 
others. 

Miss Rogers is serious and determined to rise to the first 
rank; she has the endowments and training to arrive there, | 


and is a thoroughbred American 


Music in Indianapolis. 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., Aprii 10, 1897 


A TESTIMONIAL concert to the veteran and 
beloved organist Mr. Robert A. Newland and Mr. 
Schneider's orchestral concert were the two chief musical 
occurrences of the past ten days here. Mr. Newland played | 
the Second Presbyterian Church organ continuously for a 


period of twenty-five years. Almost blind, his playing 


always showed a characteristic genius from within and 
| ) 


pertinent to himself. Improvisation usually met all needs, 
and in this he was graceful and daring and always with 
something to say. Mr. Newland’s friends are numberless, 
and tickets were ordered by mail and telegraph from dis- 
tant places by those who have known him and his art in by- 
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Backed by all the thunders of the great organ, shrieking 


| demoniacally under its terrific wind pressure, and a trained 


and telling choir of forty-five voices, she triumphed over 
and through it all with a style and breadth I have never 
heard from her heretofore, and I thought I knew the lady's 
attainments pretty well 

It is needless to cite the formula of points making a great 
choir. In addition to precision, unity of attack (but always 


smooth), a good choral tone, forceful fortes, &c., we have 


here a delicate pianissimo that dies, as we say, but is never 
dead; a phrasing that has surprisingly delicate turns and 
nuances (yes, nuances, and I am talking about a choir, 
an ensemble and a pliability’ rarely attained by a 


Miss Robinson, solo alto, was not in form, 


too) ; 
body of singers 
but sang her Grieg song well, refusing a recall on account 
of indisposition 

Dochez at last gets a sore throat—the first attack and his 
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For Concert Engagement: 
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Complete Repertoire—French, English, Italian. 


Three Years in Paris. Address care of 


M DUBULLE. Prof. de Chant. 85 rue d’Amsterdam. Paris- 


RICCARDO RICCI, « « 
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Late of the Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden, London; 
the Royal Albert Hall and Covent Garden Concerts, and 
of * (ae Bostonians,” begs to announce that he Las 


Opened a Studio «> Voice Culture 
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first inability to sing whenever anyone wanted him to. He 
is getting to be a fine singer. 

I will make Mr. Hugh McGibney more of a subject at 
another time. He is a good, big, true violinist, with breadth 
and style, allied to definite and effective powers over his 
hearers. 

Mr. Newland turned his happiness into a few little 
things for the organ, which enabled his friends to give him 
some rousing applause, and everybody joined in the hurrah. 

Owing to illness I did not hear the concert of Mr. Schnei- 
der’s orchestra. It is highly spoken of, the Press especially 


giving it great credit. W. G. H. 


Short Musical History of Milwaukee. 
(Continued. ) 


WELL, this fell through, and our historian 
closes this charming tale thus: 

‘*Soured by the devices of his enemies and discouraged 
by domestic and fecuniary difficulties, he concluded to 
desert the field and remove to St. Louis. * * * But there 
remained a feeling between the factions of the old society 
which hastened the resignation of Hans Balatka. Ten 
years from the time when he had organized the musical 
forces of Milwaukee into a coherent mass, which still exists 
after nearly half a century, he accepted an honorable call 
to a lucrative position in Chicago.” 

Thus were two men practically driven out of Milwaukee. 
Balatka, after ten years of inconceivable labor, was suffered 
to have his life shadowed and his peace ruffled by a lot of 
ignorant people who should have been taken by the collar 
and pitched out of the society. Why did we not keep, 
honor and enrich him, if only as a token of our gratitude? 
Are the wishes of a few active members of more value to a 
community than the presence of two such men who had 
given their all to help a lot of ingrates and ignoramuses? 
Who were the active members or critics that their knowl- 
edge was sufficient to enable them to criticise or advise such 
a manas Sobolenski? Were they great enough to dictate 
to a man, especially a man of Sobolenski’s reputation and 
ability, what his lifework was to be or how conducted. 
After Milwaukee had received as much as she possibly 
could squeeze out of these two men, she not only suffered 
but sullenly allowed them to seek other fields. Those were 
the first two directors here; one gathered together the frag- 
ments of material and gave Milwaukee the musical impetus 
without which she would never have reached any such de- 
gree of excellence as soon as she did, nor in double the 
time; the other would have immortalized her with his com- 
positions; but they went the way others went after them. 
Thus early Milwaukee gave birth to the spirit which has 
grown and thriven here ever since. 

After Balatka came Abel, another man of vast ability. 
Then follow columns showing how much he accomplished, 
how great was his work, ability, lists of the oratorios, operas 
he performed, notably that of Paulus in 1865, which opened 
the society’s new hall tothe public. His advent was fol- 
lowed by a brilliant series of entertainments, and to Abel 
all praise is due. Then after working so brilliantly, accom- 
plishing so much, in the words of the historian: ‘‘In the 
following year, owing to a misuaderstanding which devel- 
oped to the proportions of a disagreement, Professor Abel 
peremptorily resigned.” 

Why was not the cause of the disagreement removed ? 
Abel deserved every consideration it was possible to give 
him; surely he was a valuable man for Milwaukee to keep 


with her. Were the dear, active members again of more 
value than the man who accomplished and could have con- 
tinued to accomplish so much for Miiwaukee and them? 
No; after receiving as much of the man’s best energy as 
she possibly could, Milwaukee was ready for a change. His 
work and talent were forgotten; he was not enriched, nor 
honored; he just came, contributed his best to the grateful 
and wise city of Milwaukee, and then was allowed to depart 
on account of a slight misunderstanding. Then came 
Tenzler from St. Louis. Again we have the usual tribute 
to his brilliancy. He, too, found the atmosphere unpro- 
pitious; sympathy couldn’t be established between the 
chorus and himself, so he gave it up in a year. Whose 
fault was it that there was a lack of sympathy? We have 
it that he was an exceptionally gifted man. From their 
record with their directors I should think that we can point 
the finger of scorn and accusation to the educated, unpreju- 
diced active members. You say, Hasn't a society the right 
to change directors? Assuredly; but let this change come 
from necessity rather than from malice and spleen. None 
of these directors were other than honors to Milwaukee and 
the society. Why, then, were we to lose them? You say 
they sought higher fields. That is false, else why did they 
come here at all, especially when they answered your call ? 
What has this society thus far done for home talent? By 
that Ido not mean the dabblers in art matters from the 
‘*400,” but the professional musicians who earn their bread 
and butter by their art. How have they made for good? By 
producing oratorios, operas, &c., for their own musical ad- 
vancement, and the pleasure of a small audience of society 
people, intermingled with some few musicians who can 
afford to attend ? 

In 1867 the position left vacant by Tenzler was filled by 
Reinhard Schmelz, of New York. Again the eulogiums, 
well merited undoubtedly, but the more they are merited 
the greater shame accrues to Milwaukee for ultimately get- 
ting rid of him. History repeats itself ; after telling of his 
wonderful works for the society, the historian says: ‘‘ Dif- 
ferences of insignificant importance in themselves brought 
about his resignation.” This was in 1870. Whose fault 
was it this time? Suppose your directors do give you cause 
for a few worries, do you owe them nothing ? Do you think 
the salary you pay them compensates for their labor? If 
you do think so you have the sensibilities of swine. 


The Chicago fire of 1871 drove Balatka back here, but he 
left as soon as he could. M. Havernik came next, and he 
went almost as soon as he came. They say he lacked some 
qualifications. What, in Heaven's name, must the society 
have lacked to ‘‘do up” man after man, genius after genius? 
Otto von Gumbert (I have referred to‘him in my letter on 
Why Milwaukee Is Not, &c.; he was the concert pianist 
who, after forty years’, or a little less, devotion to us, died 
possessed of $1,200 life insurance; truly, we pay our artists 
well for sacrificing the whole of their promising lives to 
us) took the baton for awhile; then Balatka, who had lost 
everything in the fire, came back and stayed two years, 
until they could erect a hall for him in Chicago. Chicago 
is indeed blessed to have sheltered and honored such a man. 
He is not the only man of ability who has sought Chicago 
for appreciation—from Milwaukee. 

Abel came back, started the Philharmonic Society, which 
failed then, but ultimately grew into the present Arion 
Society—an American organization, while the Musical 
Society is German. 

In the meanwhile why is not Professor Bach mentioned; 
his orchestra was very much alive and on deck these years ? 





Here comes a choice quotation : ‘‘ The new leader, secured 
in the manner indicated, was William Mickler, who held the 
important post of director of the Academic concerts at the 
University of Giessen, He was chosen to the leadership of 
the Musical Society by a unanimous vote of the members. 
It was in the fall of 1873 that Professor Mickler arrived 
in Milwaukee.” I referred to him in my article upon 
the Milwaukee Spirit. Professor Mickler resigned with- 
in a year, the result of a row with the active members, 
who thought that he gave too classical music, while they 
preferred the popular. Even if the active members did 
not understand that kind of music, it was their shame and 
they should have been glad to have been taught. But no! 
Rather like children of darkness and ignorance, they fled 
from the music which had a thought beneath the surface. 
All the world runs from the poem, song or art work that 
has more than an inch of depth. Then Von Gumbert took 
the baton again, and all the members resigned. The men 
elected Eugene .Luening as their guide, philosopher and 
friend. Von Gumbert resigned, Luening remained zm statu 
guo, the society spliced itself together, and once more loud 
German harmony drizzled, reigned wouldn't express it. 

Lvening resigned in 1875 to go abroad. Mr. Lewis took 
his place. Now, then, the Arion Society sprang up, and 
William Tomlins, of Chicago, became director; the team 
did well for several years (eight about), and equaled in ex- 
cellence the works of the older society, which was easy to 
do, since the way was well prepared for them. Now comes 
the story ot what Tomlins did and how the pieces he gave 
up to the time he resigned in 1888. Then came Frederick 
Archer, and we all know him so well musically that com- 
ment is unnecessary. The active members thought them- 
selves competent to judge and dictate to Mr. Archer, and 
he did not believe they were sufficiently wise to do so; 
there was a severing of the ties that bind, and Mr. Archer 
left Milwaukee, leaving a gap nobody can fill. Then the 
Arions tried Pommer, but again the active members were 
restive and dropped Pommer at the end of the year, al- 
though he was thoroughly equipped and possessed of a 
willing spirit. 

The Musical Society in the interim secured the services 
of Ernst Catenhusen to guide them through the approach- 
ing Siangerfest. The Singerfest was the one time when 
Milwaukee could honestly congratulate herself. She looks 
back and points to it now and tries to live on it, as it were. 
Instead of doing anything meritorious or distinguished 
now, she prattles like an idiot of the Sangerfest of 1886. 
Catenhusen gave place to Luening, who returned from 
Europe about 1888. 

Then the Arions secured the services of Arthur Weld, in 
1890. Weld managed to raise a guarantee fund of $25,000. 
The historian says: ‘‘With the advent of Mr. Weld it 
seemed as though a new era had dawned, not only for these 
societies, but for musical art generally in Milwaukee 
Until he had time to become thoroughly acquainted with 
the forces under his control the concerts of the Arions 
continued to be much like what they had been before. But 
in the following year his extraordinary ability and self- 
reliance began to be evident in the character of the work 
undertaken as well as in the manner in which it was 
accomplished. For performance at the first concert of the 
season of 1891, which occurred on December 15, he selected 
Gounod’s Mores et Vita, a great religious composition, of 
startling difficulties and surpassing grandeur, which was 
rendered with more than satisfying results. The profes- 
sional artists towhom were intrusted the solo parts were of 
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String Quartet. 
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FEILDING ROSELLE 


DRAMATIC CONTRALTO. 
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MORIE ROSENTHAL, 


The Great Pianist. 
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extraordinary importance: Mme. Emma Eames, Mlle. 
Jane Devigne, Signor Gianini and Signor Martapoura. At 
the next concert, January 25, 1892, Mr. Weld undertook the 
production of works of hardly less importance, and took 
advantage of the existence of the newly formed symphony 
orchestra [N. B.—Which had four directors, charged popular 
prices; the people wouldn't patronize it; it broke up; each 
director had to pay $10 deficit out of his own pocket. Bach 
furnished the whole of his musical library free; the directors 
received nothing for their services. The people simply— 
well they didn’t, that’s all!], introducing it in selections of 
such worth as the Leonore Symphony, by Joachim Raff. 
The Patriotic Hymn, by Dvorak, the celebrated Bohemian 
composer, was rendered by the combined chorus of the 
Arions and Cecilians with remarkable success, considering 
its immense technical difficulty. The climax of Mr. Weld’s 
ambitious attempts came in the next concert, on May 2, 
when the Faust poem, a cantata composed by Robert 
Schumann, was presented by a list of notable artists, a full 
chorus of St. Paul’s and St. John’s, with the assistance of 
the master of the two named organizations, Mr. Louis H. 
Eaton.” 

Well, you can see something of what Mr. Weld accom- 
plished. Further on the historian suavely remarks that 
Mr. Weld resigned. Well, I cannot trust myself to speak 
at length upon this resignation. Our historian was then the 
president of the Arions, and he was so wrathy that he re- 
signed. I wish Mr. Weld’s successor joy in the office so 
manfully secured to and accepted by him. Mr. Weld also 
was one of the originators of the grand opera idea at 
Schlitz Park, whose downfall along with Mr. Weld’s is duly 
chronicled in my article upon Why Milwaukee Is Not, &c. 

Here comes another interesting piece of history. ‘It is 
to be noted, however, that for more than a quarter of a 
century the orchestral concerts under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Bach have supplied the needs of people seeking 
amusement rather than instruction, and have so far as was 
commensurate with his means supplied instruction as well.” 
Bach amuses his audiences, because if he tried to instruct 
them they wouldn't be there; they demand popular music. 
After forty years of continuous struggle Bach is not yet at 
liberty to act as he will. He has never been appreciated 
at histrue worth by the clods he has amused, enough to 
have them voice their appreciation by endowing his 
orchestra for $50,000, as Chicago did Thomas’. Every now 
and then there is a murmur of starting a symphony 
orchestra, and usually Bach’s name is not mentioned for 
director. 

Another man worthy of highest praise is Hugo Kaun. 
‘*It is no small credit to Milwaukee that those of his com- 
positions which are ripest in conception, and which in all 
the details of construction possess the most flawless techni- 
cal finish are the product of the years during which he has 
been a resident of this city.” Those same compositions are 
in manuscript. 

I mentioned that Luening returned in 1888 to musical 
society. Since thena gentle, peaceful somnolence has been 
over it. Sleepily they continue to hold rehearsals and give 
concerts, but the life is lacking. Luening has very influ- 
ential friends, brewers and bankers, so his position is 
secure; the wisdom of this is questionable, for while he is a 
good teacher and conscientious musician, I do not regard 
him as a good leader, and as an orchestral leader he would 
never succeed for any length of time. Let him go back to 
his teaching, and let some fresh young blood take his baton 
and see if the society cannot be waked up. 

Now comes the pleasantest, sweetest page of this history. 
In 1895 Mr. William Boeppler came to Milwaukee, and in 
the face of almost insurmountable difficulties, with two old 
societies in full blast, one of these failing to clear expenses, 





organized an entirely new choir. His chorus is called the | 
A Capella Choir, for the production of sacred music, with | 
which the German race is so richly endowed. There is no 
doubt but that the novelty of its undertaking had some- 
thing to do with the suddenness of its success. 

There are few a capella choirs in America, and we are 
proud to have the best of them. Without fuss or display 
Mr. William Boeppler quietly organized his forces and went 
to work. The material was certainly not of the best, for 
that is monopolized by the older societies, but it is fresh 
and willing, with a sure and a brilliant future before it if 
all goes well with the director and Milwaukee doesn't tire 
of novelty and cease to support it. This society, further- 
more, is not the least in the way of the others; it has itsown | 
field and is off on its own hook, witha brighter outlook than 
the others have and a better director also. 

Mr. Boeppler went at his young chorus hammer and 
tongs. A stern, firm, drillmaster, a stickler for details, in 
about three rehearsals he had his society in a well molded, 
coherent mass. This society wins from merit. I consider 
the A Capella Choir the rift in the clouds through which we 
can see better days for Milwaukee artists. Mr. Boeppler is 
only too anxious to give a chance to all who are deserving. 


From the Milwaukee Journa/, April 27, 1897, I quote 

One of the first things observed was the close attention paid to the 
director, William Boeppler, who, holding the baton in one hand and 
with the other striking the piano, by words and gestures led his 
forces through the difficulties of the vocal drill with a minuteness 
and accuracy that vouchsafes for the society a great future. This 
conviction the director evidently has already impressed upon the 
members by his painstaking work and by the enthusiasm with which 
it is done. EMILY GRANT VON TETZEL. 

(To be continued.) 


Clarence Eddy.—The Chicago organist, Clarence Eddy, 
was received with open arms in Iowa recently, and at his 
recitals he aroused an enthusiasm which is seldom accorded 
an artist. The following press clippings confirm this: 


Clarence Eddy, of Chicago, acknowledgedly one of the first of 
American organists and ranking high among the organists of the 
world, gave « recital at the First Baptist Church last night 

Of Mr. Eddy's splendid work too much cannot be said in praise 
It was a revelation of the possibilities of the organ. Under his hands 
that instrument assumed possibilities which we hesitate to credit to 
it under ordinary circumstances. It was no longer an instrument of 
secondary importance, but stood forth in the majesty of supremacy 
All the best qualities of organ playing were present— technical re- 
sources, musical intelligence, and tone color that seemed almost mar- 
velous in connection with the possibilities of the organ 

The sonata in C minor, by Guilmant, was perhaps the most inter- 

esting number on the program. It was written for and dedicated to 
Mr. Eddy. Itisin five movements. The first is an allegro appas- 
sionata, full of intensity ; the second is an adagio, melodic and gen- 
tle. Thethird isascherzo. The fourth isa recitative. The fifthisa 
choral and fugue. The choral is in the German style, broad, reli- 
gious, appealing to the heart as only the mystic chords of worship 
music can appeal to it. The fugue is composed on a theme, the prin- 
cipal notes of which are the initials of the names of the performer 
and composer—C. E.. A. G., Clarence Eddy, Alexandre Guilmant. 
This sonata was outlined and composed while Mr. Guilmant was in 
Chicago during the World's Fair. 
The Schubert seranade was delightfully rendered, and incidentally 
the beautiful tone which Mr. Eddy gave to pianoand pianissimo pas- 
sages throughout the evening was one of the most delightful charac- 
teristics of his work. The Bach fugue in G minor, with its tremen- 
dous pedaling, was enthusiastically received. The remainder of the 
program was made up of numbers by Hollins, Boellmann, Brewer, 
Wolstenholme and Dubois. All of these were novelties.—Des Moines 
(Ja.) Leader, March 13, 187. 


Clarence Eddy, the famous organist, gave a recital last evening at 
the First Baptist Church. He was assisted by local talent. One of 
the most enjoyable of the selections rendered by Professor Eddy was 
a sonata by Guilmant, with the finale in the keys of C and E, A and 
G, the initials of Mr. Eddy and of Mr. Guilmant. It was dedicated 
by Mr. Guilmant to the organist. A large audience was in attend- 
ance and the star performer was greeted with applause every time 
he made his appearance.— Dat/y Jowa Capitol, Des Moines, Ja., March 
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Miss Maud Reese-Davies. 


An AMERICAN SOPRANO. 


ISS DAVIES has a repertory of several 
operas, French and Italian, and some twenty-five 
French ballads. A pupil of Trabadelo, she has been hav- 
ing the privilege of special study with Mr. Nevin, the 
American composer, in the interpretation of his songs, and 
likewise with M. Bemberg in French romance. She is 
studying diction with the Yersins and acting with the cele- 
brated Madame Savari. Riccordi, the Italian maestro, 
hearing her sing, was most enthusiastic about her, and she 
is certain of his favor should chance take her to his country 
as débutante. 

Miss Davies’ education as graduate of the New England 
Conservatory gives her much weight in vocal work; being 
extremely pretty and personally charming, her entrée into 
the hearts of her hearers is an easy and certain matter. 
She has sung much in salonsin Paris, and always with suc- 
cess. Ata soirée given recently at the Powers Hotel her 
singing of American ballads caused a real sensation. 
Americans wept and thanked her, and many French people 
of authority complimented her ‘‘ adorable voice.” 

At a recent reunion of the Betterave Club her triumph 
was no less complete. Massenet, who was present, stepped 
forward and enthusiastically complimented her on her voice 
and style, assuring her of a brilliant career in the near 
future. She was the only singer on the program not pro- 
fessional. American voices well trained like this are doing 
much for the respect of talent in our country by foreigners. 


Notice. 
AIL matter addressed to the following is at 
this office 

Jean de Reszké. 

Lilli Lehmann. 

Paul Kalisch. 

Antonin Dvorak 

Sig. Arturo Nutini 


We Know. 


E know one of the best men in this country 

for the sheet music business. He is a young man 
and speaks three or four languages fluently, and has a 
thorough knowledge of the sheet music business, both 
classical and popular. He is a musician of intelligence, 
and understands how to treat people, and can be reached 
by addressing this paper under the heading ‘‘ Sheet Music.” 


aes SALE—One of the finest Violoncellos in this coun- 
try. Address Opportunity, THe Musica, Courier, 
Union square West, New York 
ANTED—Position as accompanist and to coach sing- 
ers in the studio of a vocal teacher. Applicant isa 
young lady who has had experience. Address Miss A. B. 
X., care Tue Musica Courter, New York. 
MATI VIOLINS—Two genuine Amati violins—one 
Hieronimus and the other Nicolas—for sale. Ad- 
dress geuuine letters only to ‘‘ Violin,” care of this paper 
They are the property of an artist, not of a collector or 
dealer 
ANTED—A prominent musician pianist will accept 
first-class summer engagement; can furnish other 
instruments if so desired. 
Address Director, care of Tue Musicat Courrier, New 
York. 














AMERICAN BASSO, 


Oratorio, Concerts and Recitals. 
Address: 177 Duane Street, New York City. 





IMPORTANT TO MUSICAL DIRECTORS AND ARTISTS. 


Orchestrations for the use of ARTISTS for CONCERTS. 
(Guaranteed to be absolutely correct.) 


Arthur W. Tams’ Musical Library, 


109 WEST 28th STREET, NEW YORK. 


Complete Library of Concert poser Orchestral use, in- 
cluding all the latest Suites and Novelties. 

Orchestra Parts and Conductor’s Scores of all Grand and Comic 
Operas, Cantatas, Oratorios, Masses, etc., for small and large 
orchestras. 

Any song or musical composition orchestrated at short notice. 

Musical compositions edited, revised or copied out for copyright 
purposes. 

OCTAVO CHORUS MUSIC FOR RENT. 

Octavo Choruses of all standard works, and all the newest com- 
fm anna in unlimited quantities, will be rented to any Choir or 

iety at a fraction of the purchase price—a system which deserves 
a trial, and will demonstrate its advantage in the matter of expense 
for music for Annual Concerts, etc. Catalogues and plan of rental 


mailed free. 
AMATEUR MUSICAL SOCIETIES 
that desire to give ’ etta or Cantata, with the aid ot 
I 





local talent, for local charity or church, send for Catalogue, 
can loan you the complete musical material, consisting of any num- 
ber of Vocal Scores for Principals, Scores or Chorus Parts, for 
Dialogue Parts, Orchestral Scores and Orchestral Parts, and 
Stage Manager's Guide to each Opera. i 








ARTHUR J.— | 


HUBBARD 


matters pertaining to the 
ART of SINGING. i 


Voice Production, Concert, Church 
Oratorio, Teaching and Opera. Certifi 
cates given to qualifiea teachers. ( Jpera 
class taught dramatic action, Stage 
Practice, Public Performance, &c 


149A Tremont Street, 
BOSTON. 





40 West 20th Street, - - - 


ree ae 


SOLO VIOLINIST. 


The Eminent Authority on all A\lso..... 


Powell String Quartet : 


MAUD POWELL, ist Violin. 
HERMAN KUHN, 24 Violin. 





P"ARONA, 


PRIMA DONNA. 


Voices developed from 
foundation to stage. 

Analytical and syntheti- 
cal special courses (with 
diploma) for teachers and 
professionals. 

Grand Opera in German, 
Italian, French and English 

Oratorio, Concert, Church. 
Etc. 
124 East 44th Street, 

NEW YORK. 


The Synthetic Method for the Pianoforte. 


{ By ALBERT ROSS PARSONS, F. A. C. M 
) Arranged and Developed by KATE S. CHITTENDEN 


CORRESPONDENCE LESSONS FOR TEACHERS. 


Many teachers come to New York and in a few weeks 
complete the course for a Teacher's Certificate 


(MISS) KATE S. CHITTENDEN, 
Metropolitan College of Music, 0921 East 4th St., NEW YORK CITY. 


Send 10 cents for a copy of the 


Echoes from the Critical Classes 


of Albert Ross Parsons, F.A.C.M. 


THE SYNTHETIC GUILD, 
128 East 16th St., NEW YORK CITY. 























VIENNA OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, | 

8 Schlisselgasse II., Thiir 31,March 9, 1897. 
OUR correspondent has fallen victim to the 
prevailing epidemic of la grippe, and since sneezing, 
snuffles and the general overflowing condition of influenza 
are not remarkably conducive to brilliancy in the musico- 
literary art, or the infusion of the briny tearsof ‘‘ gold in de 
‘ead”’ to clearness or lucidity of my pen and ink, I was, per- 
force, obliged to defer the account of many happenings in 
the busy musical world of Vienna until I could gain time 
‘* between the acts” of sneezing and snuffling to write a 
clear line or two, at least, of all that has been going on 
here. Hence many things I have to tell you will come a 
little late, but I hope will be no less interesting on that ac- 

count. 

Eugen d’Albert is at the head of the list of concertists in 
February that were not included in the Schubert celebra- 
tion, of which 1 endeavored to send you as speedy an ac- 
count as possible. He remains the same unsurpassed Bach 
and Beethoven player—the ‘‘little giant” in this respect 
among the great giants of the piano lands. I noticed but 
few broadened effects in the Bach-Tausig toccata and 
fugue—a blurring by indiscriminate use of the pedal—and 
there was a moment when he seemed, strange as it may ap- 
pear, to have forgotten a part. 

I read in a Dresden paper that since the days of Rubin- 
stein no one made such a deep impression with the playing 
of that grand old piéce de résistance, the Appassionata 
Sonata, as did Sauer in the last concerts he gave here— 
when the whole Bésendorfer Saal burst out into shouts of 
acclaim. The same might be said of that ever beautiful 
sonata, op. 31, No. 3, E flat major, of Beethoven, which 
became so great a favorite among the Viennese, who set the 
following words to the music, so tradition saith, in the 
allegro: 

Love me, love me; for I am thine; 

for d’Albert's performance had so profound an effect upon 
his audience that they seemed actually breathless until the 
close d'Albert is generally strong on the traditional 
side in his Beethoven interpretations. This time, however, 
he showed much more tone, did more for tonal effects, al-¥ 
lowed more grace, more poetry, more warmth, more color- 
ing and all that is most charming in this poem, so full of 
thoughtfulness, fantastic reverie, humorous playfulness 
and mystical coloring combined, than I have ever before 
heard from him; perhaps he did this in spite of himself— 
what else could he do with such a subject ? Nothing on his 
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| wonder how many times I have heard this played this 
| winter ?), which he played as an encore after what seemed 
| to me a positive murder of the A flat major ballade. There 
is a most graceful lyrical pcetry in that ballade, as well as 
| epic breadth, which so few seem to appreciate. (Can I be 
| mistaken or the pianists ?) 

Speaking of the nocturne, I wonder how many could 
| stand the test of playing this before Stepanoff or Leschi- 
tizky ? I was present once when a successful Swedish 
pianist was stopped at least twenty times in the first six 
measures by Stepanoff, whose finesse and piano pedantry 
are without a parallel in Vienna, so far as I can dis- 


cover. 
The Brahms variations on a theme by Hindel was so 


contrast was generally drawn. 
‘‘love with variations,” which your RaconTEur speaks of, 
could be pleasant to my ear. I mean the “ variations,” of 
course. The other numbers on the program were a Schu- 
bert impromptu, op. 90, G major (that beautiful elégie which 
no one plays like d’ Albert), Liszt’s Soirée de Vienne No. 6, 
Tausig’s Ungarische Zigeunerweisen, Rubinstein’s Bar- 
carolle, A minor; Galloppaus’ Le Bal. 

No pianist, excepting Grieg, calls out such an audience 
as @’Albert, whom Viennese musical opinion seems to make 
the general field marshal of the great army of pianists. 


* *# # 


Busoni, after playing in the Philharmonic concert and 
with Grieg, gave two concerts of his own here. Whether 
it was the piano or my mood or Busoni’s, I cannot tell, but 
I could scarcely believe this was the same man who played 
the A minor concerto of Grieg in the Grieg concert and 
electrified his whole audience thereby. I did not hear the 
Bach, but I was told the Bach fugue was grand—tremen- 
dous! The Beethoven sonata, op. 111, that wonderful, un- 
speakable product of Beethoven’s ripened genius, I never 
heard so badly played—lack of tone, poetry, pianism, 
everything in fact which the work most demands was lack- 
ing. 

No tenderness, n¢ 
brittle, clean cut, precise, painfully. rigidly correct; but 
grand, fiery, poetic, dreaming Beethoven was not in any of 
it, and I felt a sense of profound disappointment as I 
listened, and until I recalled how often other great pianists 
played when they were not ‘‘ in the spirit, and” I concluded 
that this might be one of Busoni’s ‘‘off days,” 1f I may be'par- 
doned for using an American idiom. Then followed a feat 
of which any pianist might be proud, and which few would 
care to attempt, viz., the performance of the whole set of 
twelve Chopin etudes, op. 35, at a sitting. In attempting 
such a display of technic, something had to be sacrificed— 
to do everything justice would be impossible. Busoni 
seemed bent on playing the quick tempo pieces with a 
virtuoso’s rapidity—thus the study in thirds was marred by 
a too rapid tempo—the limpid, flowing accompaniment, the 
singing melody, all had to yield the palm to double thirds 
played like a single scale. 

But in the C sharp minor etude it was once more Busoni 
the poet who was playing to us. More than in most of the 
Chopin works this appears to me to express that Polish 
word ‘‘Za/,” the only word which Chopin was said to find 
appropriate to that expression of all that his ear thirsted 
for—intense regret through all the shades of feeling. 
“Zal /"—** strange substantive, embracing a strange diver- 
sity, a strange philosophy! Susceptible of different regi- 
mens, it includes all the tenderness, all the humility of a 


grace, no sentiment—everything 





program was so fine as this; he outdid himself. Among his 
Chopin pieces—the B minor scherzo, the C minor nocturne, 
op. 48, No. 1, and the ballade A flat major—I liked the | 
nocturne by far the best. d'Albert has the most remark- 
able pianism of all the artists who come to us excepting 
De Pachmann. It is often a little lacking in ‘‘ klang,” but 
its delicacy aud finest nuance entrance the ear. 
most marked of all in the inevitable Chopin berceuse (I 


regret borne with resignation and without a murmur while 
bowing before the fiat of necessity—the inscrutable decrees 
of Providence.” 

One of the precious jewels this in the golden casket of 
Chopin treasures, and Busoni, if he had not played any- 
thing else well that evening, might have laid claim by this 


This was | alone to the title of the ‘‘ poet-musician !"" who can ex- 


press to us ‘the sighs and farewells of breaking hearts 


beautifully played by Sauer, and so atrociously ‘‘ punched,” 
to use a Boston word, by d’Albert, that the comparison or | 
I do not believe that even | 





forced to suppress their tears.” In this one piece and per- 
haps that one incomparable composition of Liszt, Le 
Benediction de Dieu Sur le Solitude, did Busoni save him- 
self from the charge of being merely a virtuoso in technic. 
The great Tannhduser overture followed—a tremendous 
performance ! and the house arose as a single man and 
called Busoni blessed. 

‘* Bravo Busoni !" came from every quarter of the hall. 
I think the feeling generally prevails among Americans and 
English here that a Viennese audience is not a reliable 
medium for criticism, and yet it was Liszt himself who 


characterized the Viennese public as ‘‘ generally so cultiv- 


ated, so prompt to seize the most delicate shades of execu- 
| tion, the finest subtleties of thought,” &c. 
His second concert was still more interesting from many 
| standpoints than the first. Again, I regret to say, I missed 
| the Bach-Busoni prelude and triple fugue arranged for the 
| piano. But Busoni as a Bach player is classed in Vienna 
with the great Bach players of the day. 
The feature of greatest interest to many apparently was 
| the performance of the grand sonata, B flat major, for the 
hammer clavier, dedicated to Duke Rudolph. A great 
many students brought their notes to follow the reading of 
this work, so seldom performed. Again I was notinterested 
or aroused by the Beethoven work of Busoni except ‘in 
spots.” This sonata, as Marx has well pointed out, requires 
| the ‘‘ highest technical power.” It has been called the 
| Giant Sonata. I like your Boston correspondent’s transla- 
tion of Marx’s words about this so much more than Fanny 
Louise Gunner's that I will quote Mr. Hale 


| The extreme limits are (here) reached. It is titanic. 
| A giant spirit moves giant limbs. The player must bring 
to the task the most highly developed technic and arrange 
so as to direct great and numerous bodies of tone separated 
from one another and each contained within itself and in 
proportion to the others like strong detachments of troops 
in battle, &c. 

Now Busoni had the technic, but he just fell short of the 
‘*titanic.” The full ‘‘giant’’ was not in his performance 
How anyone who, according to the reports of all, can play 
Bach as Busoni can and still fall short of the satisfying in 
Beethoven is only explainable on the ground that Beethoven 
appeals to Busoni too strongly on the intellectual side. The 
sublime soul, the grand, indomitable, unconquerable sfzrzt 
of Beethoven Busoni does not grasp in its complete full- 

For a moment he fell into that evanescent, subtly 


ness. 

elusive, dreamy, vaporous melancholy, intense in vibra- 
tion of the tender passages of the adagio ‘‘ which,” Marx so 
beautifully says, ‘‘ breathes out longing and complaint like a 
sigh, as it were, inexhaustibly from the most secret depths 
of the soul.” Busoni wouldn't have any Italian blood in 
him if he could not do that. 

I do not know that I ever enjoyed tone painting more 
than those two pieces of program music by Liszt, The two 
legends—The Preachment of the Birds and St. Francis 
Walking on the Waves. 

The Latin prayer of trust and confidence, followed by the 
doubt, fear and struggle of the overwhelming floods, the 
intensity of the moment, the grand triumph of faith. It is 
a paraphrase on the poem 

Therefore will we not fear tho’ the earth be removed, 

And tho’ the mountains be carried into the midst of the seas, 
Tho’ the waters thereof roar and be troubled, 

Tho’ the mountains shake with the swelling thereof 

The Lord of Hosts is with us, 

The God of Jacob is our refuge 

The Gounod-Liszt waltzes closed the program. After 
vociferous demands for encores he played more perfectly— 
excepting one false chord—more dramatically than I have 
heard it before the Erl Kénig of Schubert-Liszt. To watch 
Busoni playing this is to trace the drama poem in all the 
outlines of his beautiful and expressive face. 

One waggish fellow here remarked: ‘‘ Ja, ja, er ist ein 
hiibscher Kerl! das ist das beste von ihm Deszwegen wird er 
immer Erfolz haben.’ E. P. FRIsse. 

(To be continued.) 
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33 Union Square. W.., 


SON 1896-97. cee \. 


The Great Dutch Pianist 


SIEVEKING 


UNDER THE DIRECTION OF 


Mr. VICTOR THRANE, 


New York. 


NEW YORK SUCCESS. 


*“* SIEVEKING has a beautiful legato, and his touch is extremely 
good.—New York Times, November 16, 1896. 


“ He is a great, a wonderful pianist. He has a sufficient tinge 
of melancholy to imbue all his work with that touching note of 
sympathy which is the world-wide concordant tone that alone 
rings out the truth.”—New York Sun, November 16, 1896. 


“His reading of the concerto exhibited a satisfactory if not 
brilliant technique, and a decided poetic feeling.”"—New York 
Herald, November 16, 1896. 


“ SIEVEKING has a singing touch, abundant technique, tremen- 
dous wrists, supple and sonorous, and a most brilliant style. His 
success last night was marked.”—New York Morning Advertiser 
November 16, 1896. 

“ He played it apeatitty. betraying in his performance a good 
share of all the qualities that go to the making of a great pianist 
—sensuous, emotional, intellectual. What strikes one first is the 
sensuous beauty of tone, so essential for real charm.” —New York 
Evening Post, November 16, 1896. : 

“ His recitals in December promise to Le well attended, judging 

Press 


from the flattering comments of last night.”"—Mew Yor 
November 16, 1896. 

“* When the occasion required it he could a .complish wonders 
but he did them more as a matter of course and less for making a 
display than is the way of most artists. The audience felt at once 
that the man placed the forcible expression of thoughts or moods 
above mere musical fireworks.”—7he Mail and Express, New 
York, November 16, 1896. 
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VAN DER STUCKEN 


IN 


CINCINNATI. 


A GREAT RECORD. 


CINCINNATI, April 17, 189% 
HEN Mr. Frank Van der Stucken arrived 
here two years ago to take charge of the Sym- 
phony Orchestra the musical affairs of the city were 
not in the most enviable condition. There were a few 
musicians of good repute connected with the several local 
orchestras, but the jealousies and greed of their business 
managers prevented anything like a consolidation of the 
best talent for artistic results. 

These managers had to do considerable political wire- 
pulling each season in their competition to secure a few 
city contracts to furnish music to the parks 
and other places of amusement. The ques 
tion was not one of distinction on the part 
of the conductor or the merits of the band, 
but of how much political influence the 
manager could bring to bear on the official 


board. 


Then, too, the successful competitor 
among the managers was generally he who 
promised to furnish the people with ‘‘ popu- 
lar” music—not ‘‘popular” in the best 
musical sense of the word, but according to 
the conception of the vulgar and unedu 
cated. 
astrous to the best musical interests of 


The outcome was inevitably dis- 
Cincinnati There was but one beacon 
light left in all this confusion—a something 
that enabled the straggling forces to come 
together each season under one manage- 
ment—and it was shed from the popular 
concerts which for many consecutive win- 
ters have been given under the direction-of 
Michael Brand in Music Hall. The ‘‘ Pops,’ 
as they are known, were almost from the 
beginning a purely philanthropic enterprise, 
and besides their educational influence they 
did a great deal toward holding together in 
some compact form the really good materia! 
that had remained in the city in spite of the 
jealousies and strifes of local managers 
When Mr. Van der 
the scene he had no easy task to perform. It 


Stucken arrived on 


did not take him long torecognize that there 
was still a good nucleus left in Cincinnati 
fora permanent orchestra. His first step 
was to bring that nucleus together, and he 
did this with rare discernment and execu- 
tive capacity. The concertmeister and lead 
ers of other divisions of the orchestra he 
brought from Europe and the East. He 
strengthened the orchestra wherever it was 
needed with the best talent from other 
cities, but it was always his aim and the ob- 
ject of the Orchestra Association to give 
local talent the preference along the lines of artistic prog- 
ress. The jealousies of a few local managers caused a 
little difficulty with the Musicians’ Union in this city on sev- 
eral occasions, but it was only a storm in a teapot, and Mr 
Van der Stucken arose out of it all triumphantly. He soon 
convinced the community that he was honestly pursuing but 
one course—that is, the advancement of the orchestra on a 
solid basis of scholarly management, without fear or favor 
and confident of ultimate success. 


A man with such positive, well defined and crystallized 
ideas as has Mr. Van der Stucken always meets with some 
opposition, but he forces his way through it like the sun 


does through the clouds. There are spots on the sun, too; 
and Mr. Van der Stucken is not without his faults, but, in 
spite of them, it 1s the generally conceded opinion here 
that the Orchestra Association made a wise selection in 
bringing him to this city to build up a permanent orchestra, 
and that he above many other distinguished conductors 
possesses those qualities which eminently fit him for the 
head of musical affairs in this city. His work as an organ- 
izer during the formative period of the orchestra in the 
first season was simply marvelous. His energy, his dis- 
cipline, his broad intelligence, his wide grasp, his keen 
perception and, above all, his indomitable perseverance, 
were factors that 
orchestra in an incredibly short time 

From the standpoint of a new organization with many 


welded together the forces of the 


heterogeneous elements the success of the orchestra during 
the first year was such as compelled the admiration of all— 
soloists as well as audiences—even of those who had made 





up their minds to be true to their prejudices. But the sec- 
ond season has come and gone and the ten symphony con- 
certs have strengthened the impression that this orchestra 
is steadily climbing the ladder, and that the sum total of its 
progress up to this time is something of which the musical 
community may well feel proud. A few years ago there 
was no nucleus of musical life in this city, no solid food to 
keep it here, no permanent orchestra, but it has come, and 
it has came to stay, under the guidance of a master hand 
Mr. Van der Stucken has shown extraordinary skill as a 
program builder. He has the tact of combining the old and 
modern classics in strong contrast, with something of the 
ultra modern as a side dish. When an eminent critic in 
the East recently looked over the programs of the several 
symphony orchestras presented during the past season in 
this country he gave Mr. Van der Stucken’s the preference 
on the ground that they were more interesting, positive and 
enjoyable by way of contrast than the others. But let the 
season speak for itself, and here follows a list of the works 
performed at the concerts 
Prelude, choral and fugue Bac h-d’ Albert 
Vi 
Symphony No. 5, in C minor 





in concerto, in D major (op. 61) 
Beethoven 


Symphony No. 6, in F major (Pastorale 





FRANK VAN DER STUCKEN. 


Overture, Leonore, No. 3 
Concerto for piano, in E flat major, No. 5 (op 








: Beethoven 
Emperor 
Overture, Coriolanus, op. #2 
Overture, Ch tte Corday Benoit 
Romeo Set Féte chez Capulet, from Romeo et Juli 
ette, op. 17 ° 
7 King Lear, op. 4 ei 
. ms Berlioz 





an March (Rakoczy) 
Fantastic Symphony in C major, op. 14A 


r 


Symphony in F major, No. 3, op. 90 Brahms 


Concerto for violin, No. 1, in G minor Bruch 


Rhapsody, Espana Chabrier 
Allegro from concerto for violoncello, No. 2 Davidoff 
Symphonic poem, The Noon Witch (first time in America Dvorak 
Concerto for violin, Romantique, in A minor, op 3 Godard 
Song, Varen (Springtime) Grieg 
Aria, O, Ruddier than the Cherry, from Acis and ) 

Galatea . Hande 
Recitative and aria, Waft Her. Angels ) 
Symphony in C major, No. 7 (B. & H. Ed) Haydn 
Song. Thou Red, Red Rose on Prairie Green Otto Lessmann 


Concerto for = flat major 
Hungarian Rhapsody No. 12,in D major a 
Hungarian Fantasy for piano and orchestra 


Symphonic poem, Orpheus 


piano, No. 1, I 


Overture, Phédre.. ; 
» . 4 Massenet 
Ballet music from Le Cid 





Suite, Midsummer Night's Dream Mendelssohn 
Symphony No. 41, in C major (Jupiter) Mozart 
Suite Algérienne Saint-Saéns 


Song, Friihlingsnacht 

Song, Row Gently Here, My Gondolier 
Song, The Erl King 

Concerto for piano, in A major (op. 4 


Schumann 


Symphony No. 1, in D major (op. 16.) Sgambat 


The Templar's Love Song, from Ivanhoe Sullivar 


Symphony No. 1, in D major (op. 4 Svendsen 
Symphony No. 4, in F minor (op. 3 
Aria, Jeanne d’Arc 

Overture, Romeo and Juliet 


I'schaikowsky 
\ 
Prelude, Die Meistersinger von Niirnberg 
Song, Traume 
Walther’s Preislied, from 
Overture, Rienzi 


Meistersinger 


Prelude, Lohengrin 
reid , , Wagner 
Good Friday Spell, Parsifa 
Overture, Tannhduser 
Overture, Flying Dutchman 


Funeral March, from Gétterddmmerung 


Ride of the Valkyries (Walkiire 

The soloists who appeared at these concerts were Car! 
Halir, Ffrangcon-Davies, Gertrude May Stein, Adele Aus 
der Ohe, Theodore Bohlmann, Charles Gregorowitsch, 
Evan Williams, José Marien, Hans Seitz, Teresa Carrefio 
and William Ebann 
ticularly in the difficult concertos—that the orchestra 
The com- 


It was in their accompaniment—par- 


proved its true metal and asserted its dignity 
pliments, in the bestowing of which the soloists were 
honestly grateful, as elements of their own success, far from 
being tinged with flattery, were well earned and deserved. 

Mr. Vander Stucken’s success with the orchestra was par- 
ticularly felt inthe interpretation of the more modern works, 
but he developed strong points in his reading 
of the old classics Rhythmic clearness, well 
defined form, correctly accentuated periods, 
and mathematical precision were not found 
without musical impetus and zeal. The 
opinion is gaining ground that, while some 
great conductors have their special lines, 
Mr. Van der Stucken is an all round con- 
ductor of extraordinary merit. He has put 
himself in thorough rapport with the general 
musical literature and its spirit. His read- 
ing of the Symphony No. 6, F major (Pas- 
torale), was in grateful, happy lines. The 
very air of country life in its various impres- 
sions as conveyed by the music seemed to 
linger about the orchestra 

The Tschaikowsky Symphony No. 4, in 
F minor, with its technical difficulties and 
colossal coloring, was a genuine triumph 
for the orchestra. Its cohesive force and 
dynamic concentration were clearly in evi- 
dence. But from the standpoint of tech- 
nical power and massive effect, with a 
splendid control of all the orchestral forces, 
the Fantastic Symphony in C major, by Ber- 
lioz, capped the climax Such playing 
would have compared favorably with that 
of the best orchestras in the land. 

In the interpretation of Wagner, too, Mr 
Van der Stucken proved himself quite an 
adept His reading of the Ride of the 
Valkyries was wonderfully clear and forci- 
ble. The Funeral March from Gitter- 


dimmerung was a real chapter from that 





ma, presented as a living recital 
of Meg) rte d’s heroic deeds 

In connection with the symphony con- 
certs, and immediately following them, was 
given a series of delightful promenade con- 
certs at the Hotel Alms 


an enjoyable combination of beer and music; 


Each concert was 


but the music, invariably of a cheerful and 
popular type, always had an upward ten- 

dency. It is gratifying to note that the season 
has been financially successful, and that the guarantee fund 
has not been drawn upon. Much of the success of the past 
season is owing to the work and zeal of the members of the 
Orchestra Association, particularly of Mrs. Wm. H. Taft, 
president; Mrs. C. R. Holmes and Mrs. A. H. Chatfield, of 
the board of directors, and the following gentlemen: Mr 
J. G. Schneidlapp, Mr. Charles Fleischmann and Mr. Fred 
H. Alms 


The concerts, with a 


ll their merits, have shown some 
weakness in the strings, and it is to be hoped that means 
will be taken to strengthen these for the next season. The 
woodwinds, with a few exceptions, are good, and the first 
instruments of these are excellent, such as H. Vaick, flute; 
A. Dauert, oboe; C 
net. Mr. Wm. Kopp, who took the place of Mr. Herman 
Bellstrott, Jr., as first cornet at the last concerts, did 


Pieper, horn, and M, Dechert, clari 


extraordinarily well 

Mr. Van der Stucken's success has been much the same 
at the College of Music. He began his reform with the 
elementary classes, changing the basis altogether, and 





fying the plan of studies. He introduced wholesome dis 


cipline and met with some opposition and adverse criticisms 
But he is shaping things into a direction that, with his 
backbone and energy, means ultimate success. 

Mr. Van der Stucken has also undertaken the training 
and direction of the chorus for the Indianapolis May Festi 
val, May 20, 21 and 22 
May 1, in Springer Hall, he will conduct Benoit’s cantata 
In die Welt Hinein, tobesung by 2,000 children’s voices for 
the first time in this country J. A. Homan 


The result will be a surprise. On 
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Rosenthal. 
ORIZ ROSENTHAL, the pianist, reached 


here from California via Chicago on Monday evening, | 


and leaves for Europe on the Campania next Saturday. 
His reappearance next season is fixed for the third week of 
November and will continue until May, 1898, under the 
management of the Wolfsohn Musical Bureau. He is in 
excellent health. 


Music Items. 


Adele Lewing Will Be Soloist.—Adele Lewing will be 
the piano soloist at the opening of the German Club in 
Stapleton, S. I., on Saturday evening, April 24. 

Van Duyn Concert Postponed.—The concert of Mme. 
Marie Van Duyn announced for Monday evening last has 
had to be postponed owing to an attack of grippe. 

Arnold Sextet.—The Richard Arnold String Sextet will 
give a concert at Mendelssohn Hall on Wednesday evening, 
assisted by Mrs. A. L. Baldwin, contralto, and W. C. Mac- 
farlane, pianist. 

Clementine De Vere.—Columns of space could be filled 
if all the press notices earned by this artist recently were 
reprinted. The following are taken at random: 

Mme. Clementine De Vere, the Marguerite, has a high soprano of 
much brillianey,and the physical power to use it with all desired 
force. She is especially remarkable in crescendos and diminuendos, 
changing the volume of a note with rare facility and striking it with 
vibrating purity. The accuracy of her semitones and the ease with 
which she revels among them are among fher special gifts. Mar- 
guerite has all sorts of vocal ornamentation in her score in the second 
act, and more than once enters into rivalry with the flutes. Madame 
De Vere s 
tourney. 





;eemed to experience no difficulty in coming out first in the | 


The last time the opera was given in St. Louis Madame Melba as- | 


sumed the part. While there are more surprises in the flexibilities of 
Melba’s voice, it is no purer than that of Madame De Vere. The lat- 
ter has even more volume. It is safe to say that this lady is not many 
removes from prima donnas of the higher order, whose names are 
household words among lovers of music.—.S¢. Lomis Globe Democrat, 
March 24, 1807 





Les Huguenots.) Mme. Clementine De Vere’s remarkable crescen 
dos and diminuendos, made with rare facility, brought forth audible 
appreciation. This New York songstress has appeared here before 
as a concert soloist but once or twice, and her capabilities were hardly 
realized then. Melba’s tonesare no purer than De Vere’s.—S¢. Lou's 
Chronicle, March 24, 1S8o7 


In Frau Clementine De Vere, welche die Rolle der Margarethe von 
Valois sang, lernte das gestrige Publikum eine Gesangskraft ersten 
Ranges kennen.— Die Westliche Post, St. Louis, March 24, 1897. 


It was a supreme test for Madame De Vere to follow Melba in her 
greatest triumph. To be tolerable was to be great, but this New 
York singer thrilled us with a wonderful flood of song, now cold and 
clear and smooth as water weltering in shadowy places, now lilting 
as the spray of torrents, then wide and high and mighty as the rush 
of angry waters.—S/. Louis Post-Dispatch, March 24, 1897. 


(Faust.) Madame De Vere’s work as Marguertte was at once pleas- 
Her power of acting and her beautiful voice pleased 
Loutsville 


ing and artistic. 
a matinée audience, which was large and enthusiastic. 
Commercial, March 28, 1807. 

Clementine De Vere received warm and well 
She sang the big aria of the third act with ad- 
Cincinnati Times-Star, 


(Carmen.) Mme. 
deserved applause 
mirable vocal reserve and delicate phrasing. 
March 


(Carmen.) The Micae/a of Mme. Clementine De Vere was quite a 
creditable one. She putsa great deal of sympathetic force into the 
character, and she showed also that she is a soprano of fine attain- 
ments. Her singing of the aria in the third act was an evidence of 
her fine musical conception and genuine pathos. To the applause of 
the audience she gave it da capo. Her portamento is strikingly 
beautiful.—Cincinnati Enquirer, March jo, 1877. 


0, 1597. 





Madame De Vere sang the air in the third act with beauty of tone 


and unusual skill. I have never heard this air sung with more in- 





THEODOR WIEHIIAYER, 


Concert Pianist, 
MUNZGASSE 20, LEIPZIG, GERMANY, 


Teacher of Piano, Theory and Composition, wants position in 
America. 


References: Prof. Martin Krause, Dr. Reinecke and Judassohn. 


| 
| 


telligence or with greater effect. It was redemanded.—/PAi/ip Hale in, | 


Boston Journal, April 9, 1897. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


| Parkersburg, W. 


Madame De Vere was a beautiful Micae/a to look upon and to hear; | 


she sang her two solos with much grace and skill, and was deservedly 
encored for her appeal amid the smugglers.—Aoston Transcript, 
April 9, 1807. 





The 
large audience went into an enthusiastic furore when he finished. 


handles with exquisite tact and never exceeds its limitations. 
Va., Journal. 


His rendering of Hozanna, by 
New York Rail 


Mr. McKinley was in superb voice. 
Gernier, was superb and created a genuine furore 


| roadman, April Number. 


| 
Mme. Clementine De Vere was seen for the first time here in opera 


in the part of Micae/a. The ease, self-possession and flexibility of 
her acting was a surprise. Her gestures were graceful and singularly 
free from cut and dried conventionality. 

As a singer she long ago won esteem in this city, and on this occa- 
sion she held it firmly by the skill, the taste and the feeling that per- 
vaded and gave delightful interest to her rendering of her music. 
Her fervent and artistic singing of the aria in the third act gained 
for her one of the most stormy encores of the evening.—Aoston 
Herald, April 9, 1897. 

F. W. Riesberg with Bispham at Wilkesbarre.— 
The leading daily, the Record, referring to Mr. Riesberg 
says : 

Mr. Riesberg acquitted himself admirably. We know of him 
because of his connection with THE MUSICAL COURIER, and all were 
glad to discover what a pleasing pianist he is. He proved a bul- 
wark of strength to Mr. Bispham in all of his songs, supporting him 
at all times with fine intelligence and sympathy. 


J. H. MeKinley Busy.—This very successful tenor is | 


working like a beaver to fill all the engagements that are 
pouring in on him. He sings in the Elijah and The Tale of 
the Viking in New Bedford, Mass., on April 21 and 22; in 
Gloucester, on April 24; in Portland, Me., with Calvé, on 
April 26; in New Britain, Conn., on April 29; Wellesley 
College, May 1, and on May 5 in Richmond, Va. He is 
also engaged to sing at the Silver |Lake festival; in The 
Crusaders at Newburgh, and in the Swan and Skylark at 
Albion, Mich. Following he will make a tour with the 
Boston Festival Orchestra. 

Here are some recent press notices: 

Mr. McKinley, by means of his faultless tenor, has found promi- 
nence in the musical world attained by few others. His pleasing 
appearance combined with his exceptional vocal powers make him 
the hero of the hour. His style is refined and his phrasing perfect.— 
Warren, Pa., Mirror, April 2. 





Mr. McKinley, whose voice in oratorio work has given him inter- 
national reputation, made many admirers for himself. His style is 
faultless. Warren Democrat, April 2. 





The ringing clear timbre of Mr. McKinley's voice was amply illus- 
trated in the numbers assigned him on the program. His intonation 
is pure, and his enunciation is a delightful feature of his singing. 
The reception accorded him could not be otherwise than gratifying, 
and his return in May to sing the tenor réle in The Messiah with the 
Oratorio Society is already a pleasant contemplation to all who 
heard him on Saturday night.—Williamsport, Pa., Gazette and 
Bulletin, April 5, 1897. 


In his solo work Mr. McKinley made.only such use of his remark- 
able tenor voice as an artist such as he could make. He hasa fine 
conception of the climax and supreme moment and made his phras- 
ing at times most thrilling. All of those cannot be too highly praised. 
A more brilliant display of vocal art of this style has never been 
heard in Williamsport.— Williamsport, Pa., Sun. 





Finish and appreciation of the composers’ intent mark Mr. Mc- 
Kinley’s singing, and his work last evening convinced his audience 
that Mr. McKinley more than deserves al! the flattering things that 
have been said about him.—Zi/mira, NV. Y., Gazette and Free Press, 
April 2. 


JORDAN CONCERT--In all the excellence of the concert the singing 
of Mr. McKinley stood out emphasized by its sweetness above all the 
rest. Mr. McKinley has a pure, rich voice, and sings with remark- 
able realism of expression.— The Fredonian, New Brunswick, N. /. 

Mr. McKinley scored a distinct triumph in his air Cujus Animam 
He is an artist and has splendid command of his voice which he 





AT AUCTION. 


Boston Music Hall Great Organ 


will be sold at auction at the New England Conservatory of 
Music, Boston, on WEDNESDAY, MAY 12, 1897, at 3 Pp. M. 
One week before the sale the parts of the Organ will be so ar- 
ranged that they may be thoroughly inspected up to time of sale. 
For further particulars address 
CHARLES E. WHITTREDGE, 
3 Willow Street, Boston. 
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@=azen SEASON 


The Great Belgian PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO, 


YNA BEUMER 


Forty concerts from the early part of the season. 


The Herlof Concert Bureau, 


1897-98. «22s 


11 East 22d Street, NEW YORK. | 


Recent Press Notices of Desvignes.—These are some 
late criticisms of the contralto Carlotta Desvignes: 


The assistants at the Troy Vocal Society concert last night were 
Mile. Carlotta Desvignes, contralto, and Charles Gregorowitsch, 
violinist, both artists of renown, which they have justly earned 
Mile. Desvignes appeared in Troy before at a Vocal Society concert 
two years ago, at which time she made such a success that Trojans 
knew what to expect last night, and they were not disappointed 
She possesses one of the finest contralto voices now before the public, 
and this, with a splended stage presence, endeared her to the au- 
dience at once. Mlle. Desvignes’ first number was the aria Ah! Mon 
Fils, from Le Prophéte, by Meyerbeer; it received a superb render- 
ing. 
manded and was responded to 
given by the gifted singer. Her second appearance 
of four songs, entitled Der Tod und das Madchen, Schubert ; Liebes- 
botschaft, Schubert ; Thy Beaming Eyes, MacDowell; King Duncan's 
Daughters, Allister. These also appealed to the audience, the last two 
mentioned, however, causing most admiration. Such 


At its conclusion an encore of the most emphatic kind was de- 
Printemps Nouveau, by Vidal, being 
was in a group 


success was 
the singer's that even after singing these four numbers another en- 
core was demanded, and she again responded, giving most charm- 
ingly The Gleaner’s Slumber Walthew Troy Press 
April 9. 


Song, by 


The Vocal Society was particularly favored in its assisting talent 
and rarely have Trojan music lovers been given a greater treat 
The assisting artists were Charles Gregorowitsch, the Russian vio- 
linist, and Mlle. Carlotta Desvignes, the talented contralto. The au- 
and gave the prominent artists a 
of their 


Desvignes was heard 


dience was highly enthusiastic, 
remarkably cordial welcome. demanding encores after each 
numbers and bestowing unstinted praise. Mlle 
in the aria Ah! Mon Fils (Le Prophéte), by Meyerbeer, and her rich 
contralto voice afforded rare pleasure. The greeting she received 
was expressive of the delight which Trojan audiences always experi- 
ence in hearing her,and the enthusiasm which prevailed after her 
first number called for an encore in the shape of a pretty little French 
Mile 
of four songs, Der Tod 








song. Desvignes was listened t er in the evening in a group 


und das Madchen and Liebesbotschaft, by 


Schubert; Thy Beaming Eyes, by MacDowell,and King Duncan's 
Daughters, by Allister. For an encore Mile. Desvignes sang The 
Gleaner’s Slumber Song, by Walthew Troy Times, April 


Miss Carlotta Desvignes gave a song recital yesterday afternoon 
at the Waldorf, le Gorgoza and Mr. Victor 
Harris, who presided at the piano 
tation a number 


assisted by Signor Emilio 
Mile 
ful 


of grace 11 songs qu 


Desvignes provided for her 





audience's dele e new and un- 











hackneyed, a thing which everyone who gives an noon of song 
tries religiously and zealously todo. One of these was Nuit d’Et 

by Chaminade, said to be composed for and dedicated to Mile. Des 
vignes, a pretty compliment from so gifted a writer, and one worth 


The number of soprano es so greatly overpowers 
the given quantity of contraltos in this world that 


chronicling 
it is often a wel- 
Then, too, Mile 
experience, capable of man- 


lly With Mr 


come change and relief to listen to a low voice 
"| 


Desv ignes is a singer of maturity and 


aging dramatic points in songs successft de Gorgoza 





I melodious and 





effec 





she sang three duets, all of them charmingly 
tive, the one by R. H. Walthew, It Was a Loverand His Lass being 
however, especially beautiful. For thisan encore was demanded 
Mr. Harris’ accompaniments lent their usual weight of artistic im- 
portance to the interesting program.— Ve York Sun, April 6 
The Jeanne Franko Trio.—The fourth and last cham- 


ber music concert of the Jeanne Franko Trio will take place 
Saturday, April 24, in Steinway Hall. 


Rants D—Soprano and 


grand opera—a new spectacular act, as intermezzo, 
Ad- 
dress Impresario, care Tue Musicai. Courter, New York 


CARL 


SPRING 
TOUR. .. 


Organ Concerts. 


Route now being arranged for the 


contralto for scenes from 


in regular theatres and first-class vaudeville houses. 








South and West. 


ADDRESS 


9 West 22d Street, 
~ NEW YORK. 
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A® was easily predicted, Holy Week was so 

silent musically that it seemed as if it would need 
more than the jangling of Easter bells to wake the echoes 
again. The beating of tom-toms and the clash of cymbals 
would seem to be a necessary adjunct in breaking the 
quiet. 

The opportunity of enjoying the last week of opera was 
welcomed by many, the first night in particular attracting 
a brilliant house. Society (spelled with a big, big S) was 
represented by many of its beautiful women, chief among 
them being Mrs. Karrick Riggs, Mrs. B. C. Porter, Mrs. 
Cooper-Hewitt, Mrs. Edmund Baylies and Miss Atherton 
Blight. 

Mrs. R. T. Wilson beamed from her box with unusual 
complacency. Perhaps the thought of a daughter across 
the ocean hobnobbing on the royal yacht with Queen Vic- 
toria and lesser royalties added a charm to life that gave 
precedence over the charm of music 

Mrs. Herman Oelrichs and Miss Birdie Fair were also 
in the audience that was attracted by Faust, with the hope 
of Calvé's Marguerite. Miss Katherine Duer was their 
guest, and this trio of handsome women had no lack of ad- 
miring attention. 

Mrs. Almeric Hugh Paget, one of the most imposing of 
the youngest brides, on Monday night looked especially 
well in a dark green velvet gown, her hair en Jompadour, 
with a single rose worn low and carelessly at the side. The 
rope of pearls she wore showed to advantage on the dark 
background of her gown. 

The crowd on Monday and Thursday was the most brill- 
iant of the evening performances, and included, among 
other familiar faces of the past season: Mrs. George F 
Baker, Miss Florence Baker, Mrs. Stanford White, Miss 
Wetmore, Miss Loyd S. Brice, Mrs. James Barclay, Miss 
Dixon, Mrs. Henry Clews, Miss Elsie Clews, Mrs. George 
Bird, Mrs. Elisha Dyer, Jr., Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish, Miss 
Anna Sands, Mrs. A. Cass Canfield, Mrs. H. C. Fahnestock, 
Mrs. August Belmont, Mrs. Burke Roche, and Mrs. C. B. 
Alexander. 

Among the more democratic audience in the stalls were 
noticed Mr. and Mrs. Harry Payne Whitney, the latter look- 
ing especially well in black velvet, with some superb 
diamonds. One of their near neighbors at the performance 
of Carmen was Mr. James T. Powers, the comedian, whose 
talent for eccentric comedy evidently does not interfere 
with his taste for grand opera. 

On Tuesday of last week Mrs. Arthur Dyatt, one of the 
most generous entertainers in the musical circles, gave an 
evening at home with music at her residence, 134 West 
Seventy-first street. There was singing by Miss Donavin, 
a charming soprano, pupil of Madame Marchesi; Mrs. Ella 


Joslyn Horne, mezzo soprano, and Miss Knight, soprano. 
Miss Dora V. Becker gave violin solos, Mr. Harry Arnold 
and Mr. Gustave Becker piano solos, and Mr. J. C. Harvey 
read original poe.ns. Mr. J. G. Lydecker also gave some 
baritone solos. Among the guests were Mr. and Mrs. W. 
C. Andrews, Mr. and Mrs. Henry E. Fish, Mr. and Mrs 
Henri Gargan, Mr. and Mrs. Frederic Train, Mr. and Mrs 
C. Van Alen Sidell, Mr. and Mrs. Thodore Weed, Mr. and 
Mrs. W. C. Adamson, Miss Nora Maynard, Miss Annie 
Louise White, Mrs. Belle Gray Taylor, Dr. J. H. Caron, 
Mr. Orton Bradley, Mr. Robert Norton and Mr. A. Muller 
Wry 

On Wednesday last Miss S. C. Very gave her last musical 
lecture before the Harlem Philharmonic Society at the 
home of Mrs. John McLoughlin, No. 2041 Fifth avenue. 
After the lecture, which was on the Symphony, Mr. H. 
Bergner, of the New York Philharmonic Society, played 
a berceuse by Godard on the ‘cello, and Mr. A. Roebbelen, 
secretary of the Philharmonics, played a saltarello by 
Papini on the violin. They then played, together with 
Miss Very, a trio of Mendelssohn. Among the audience 
was Mrs. Ashbel P. Fitch, Mrs. W. C. Holbrook, Mrs. 
Abram Steers, Mrs. Thomas Jaeka, Mrs. Jacob Schrady, 
Mrs. John Jarett Blodgett, Mrs. Richard J. Godwin, Mrs. 
Sutherland G. Taylor, Mrs. Seabury S. Mastick, Mrs. 
Hamilton Higgins, Mrs. Berkeley R. Merwin, Mrs. Ovison 
Smith and Mrs. Isaac Mills. 

On the same day Miss Mosenthal gave the second part of 
her lecture and recital on Wagner's Parsifal at the residence 
of Mrs. Ernest Bunzi, No. 155 West Seventy-first street 
Miss Mosenthal’s recital was given for the benefit of the 
Alumnz Free Kindergarten of the Normal College of the 
Bloomingdale Free Nursery. 

The first of a series of two entertainments for the benefit 
of the Jewell Day Nursery, was given on Saturday last at 
the residence of Mrs. W. E. Dodge, No. 225 Madison 
avenue. A fashionable audience listened to the songs of 
Miss Villa Whitney White, accompanied by Miss M. B. 
Dillingham, and the recitations of Mrs. Ruth McEnery 
Stuart and Mrs. Waldo Richards. 

Easter Monday afternoon and evening were chosen for 
musicales of all sorts and for all purposes. All the avail- 
able room in the Waldorf was taken, and one of the most 
novel entertainments of the season was that given in the 
banquet room in aid of the Sunday Kindergarten of East 
Broadway, which is doing such excellent charitable work 
among the tenement house children of that district. The 
affair was given under the designation of an Egyptian tea 
and under the direction of Rev. C. W. de Lyon Nichols, 
the founder of the kindergarten 
by the Waldorf orchestra, with selections from The Wizard 
of the Nile. Two native Egyptians, Abdo Nimnum and 
Shawy by name, rendered a few wedding songs as sung by 


The overture was given 


the ancient Egyptians. They were clad in their native cos- 
tumes and accompanied themselves on the dirbakky and 


amood, two Egyptian instruments, calculated to give much 


| noise and little music. Mr. McKenzie Gordon sang the 


music of more civilized nations, and there were more or- 
chestral numbers partaking of an Egyptian character. The 
New York School for Applied Design sent in an exhibit of 
Egyptian decorations, and Mr. Fitzgerald Peploe, the sculp- 
tor, sent an ideal cast of the Sphinx of Egypt 

The patrons included Mrs. John Lyon Gardiner, Mrs. 
George Crocker, Mrs. J. Fred. Pierson, Mrs. Beeckman de 
Peyster, Mrs. Grenville Winthrop, Mrs. R. Ogden Doremus, 
Mrs. Charles Carroll, Mrs, J. C. Van Rensselaer, Rev. 
Brockholst Morgan, Mr. Theodore Roosevelt, Rev. Dr. W. 
S. Rainsford, Col. Frederick Dent Grant, Mr. Chauncey M. 
Depew and Mr. James De Wolf Cutting. 

Mrs. Harvey E. Fisk arranged a musicale which was 


given in the large ballroom of the Waldorf on the same 
afternoon in aid of the Riverside Association Boys’ Club, in 
West Sixty-ninth street 
Bushnell, baritone; Master Harry Smith, 
soprano soloist of the boys’ choir at Grace Protestant Epis- 
copal Church; Mr. Maurice Kaufmann, violinist; Miss 
Belle Miller, pianist, and Miss Marie Donavin, soprano. 


The assisting artists were Mr. 
Ericsson F. 


On Monday evening a musical and literary entertain- 
ment was given by the Friends’ Mission School Workers 
for the benefit of the Young Friends’ Aid Association at 
the home of Mrs. George A. McDowell, No. 457 West 
Twenty-first street. The C. C. N. Y. Mandolin Club, Mrs 
W. F. Yeo, soprano; Miss Louise Falconer, contralto; Mr 
Alberto Pardo, tenor; Mr. William Gordon Henry, basso, 
and Miss Louise Macmonagle, accompanist, were among 
those who kindly assisted in the program. The proceeds 
of the entertainment will go to the shoe fund of the associa- 
tion. 

Last evening the cantata of Esther was given at the 
Calvary M. E. Church, 129th street and Seventh avenue, 
by the Epworth League Chorus of the church, numbering 
fifty voices, under the direction of Mr. E. W. Edel, The 
assisting artists were Miss Etta Wright, soprano of the 
Church of the Puritans; and Mr. A. J. McClintock, solo 
tenor of All Saints’ Church. Among the members of the 
league are: 


Miss May Weeks, the Misses Whispel, Miss Lena Thurstensen 
Miss A. L. Humphreys, Miss Lillie Lattimer, Miss Margaret Lynn, 
Miss C. P. Oliver, Miss Annie Stambaugh, Mrs. Ralph Martin, Miss 
Emma McKee, Miss L. M. Turnbull, Mr. Charles Barker, Mr. C. W 
Chadwick, Mr. E. R. Will, Mr. R. F. Martin, Mr. H. A. Durand and 
Mr. J. L. Camp 


Among the past and approaching musicales are those 
arranged for Rose Hawthorne Lathrop’s Cancer Hospital, 
on the lower East Side, and the annual entertainment in 
aid of the Washington Square créche. The patronesses in- 
terested in the former were: Mrs. W. C. Whitney, Mrs. Win- 
throp Gray, Mrs. B. C. Porter, Mrs, William Salamon, 
Mrs. Edward Holbrook, Miss de Forest, Miss Callender, 
Mr. Parke Godwin, Mr. Charles Astor Busted, Mr. John D 
Crimmins and others. The artists assisting were Mrs. 
Sarah Cowell Le Moyne, Miss Leila Ellis, Miss Maude 
Monroe, Mr. J. E. Dodson, of the Empire Theatre; Mr. 
Harry Brown, of the Bostonians, and others. The enter- 
tainment was given at the Fifth Avenue Theatre yesterday 
afternoon. 

Madame Teresa Carrefio is the special attraction for the 
entertainment in aid of the French Day Nursery to be 
given at Carnegie Hall on Saturday, April 24, and which is 
in charge of Mrs. Paul Fuller, Mrs. George Bliss, Mrs. F 
Brockholst Cutting, Mrs. Schuyler N. Warren, Mrs. J. 
Herbert Johnston, Mrs. V. M. Ficabia and Mrs. Emilie 
Vatable. The list of patronesses includes nearly 100 


socially distinguished names. These together with the 
excellent artist should insure a large audience and a most 
satisfactory sum for the eminently worthy object 

On Thursday, April 22, Mrs. Arthur T. Hills and Miss 
Fanny Bulkley Hills, of No. 129 West Eighty-first street, 
will give a musicale from 4to 7 


**Come Back Soon.’’—The steamship New York, which 
leaves for Southampton, England, to-day, has on board the 
two Reszkés, Madame Litvinne, Rosa Olitzka and sister, 
Miss Bauermeister, Mr. Louis Saar, Sr., Marie Engle, 
Jacques Bars, Mr. Bevignani and other members of the 
Opera Company, as well as Maurice Grau 

Jeanne Franko With Beethoven Maennerchor.—At 
the concert of the Beethoven Maennerchor of Sunday, 
April 18, Miss Jeanne Franko played with her accustomed 
musicianly finish and style some violin solos, and earned, 
as she deserved, some of the most cordial applause of the 
evening. 
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OTTAW A. 


OTTAWA, Kan., April 10, 1897. 


HE cultured and music-loving people of Kansas are 


| 


looking forward with great expectations to the State Musical | 


Festival to be held in Forrest Park, Ottawa, Kan., June 11 and 12, 


1897. This great project was conceived and thus far carried into 


execution solely through the unaided efforts of S. F. Cravens, for- | 


London, and now a distinguished 


merly a pupil of Shakspeare, of 
The Kansas State 


vocal teacher and choral director of the West. 
Musical Festival will be under his directorship. 
work in some of the large cities of the West, notably Denver, Col. ; 
Kansas City and Topeka, Kan. All doubt of the success of this 
has now been removed, and it is now the subject of daily 
newspaper and household comment. 

It is no exaggeration to say that no similar enterprise has ever 
been undertaken in the West. It will bring together not less than 
1,000 trained singers representing fourteen choral societies from as 
many different cities, each one of which has been in training since 
December last for this event. Haydn's Creation will be given by the 
combined choruses, assisted by some of the famous solo artists of the 
country and the Kansas City Philharmonic Orchestra of forty pieces, 
under the direction of Carl Busch 

The soloists engaged for this festival are Clementine De Vere, 
New York; William Lavin, tenor, New York; Francis 
baritone, Chicago, and Miss Mabel Crawford, contralto, 


enterprise 


soprano, 
Walker, 
Chicago. 

The festival will not alone comprise the interpretation of Haydn’s 
masterpiece, but in addition there will be a contest of the leading 


He has done similar | 


choral societies, with two prizes respectively of $400 and $200 awarded | | 
The contest number will be Be Not 
Afraid, from Elijah, this number to be sung by all the choruses, and 
a second number to be selected by the director of each of the com- 
The adjudicator in this contest will probably be 


to the successful competitors. 


peting societies. 
W. S. B. Mathews, of Chicago. 


From the present outlook the indications for a successful Kansas 


State Musical Festival are in the highest degree flattering. Once se- 


curely established, such a festival would give a great impetus to 
Kansas has been so thoroughly out of 
harmony with the spirit of genuine progress that it is to be hoped this 


musical culture in tha West. 


enterprise will do much toward restoring her to her rightful place in | 


the onward and upward march of States. F. C. HERR. 


MONTREAL. 


MONTREAL, April 12, 1897. 

HE past two weeks have been musically most interesting 

in quality as well asin quantity. Mme. Teresa Carrefio gave a 

piano recital on the 29th of last month, in Windsor Hall, to a large 

and fashionable audience, and achieved a distinguished success artis- 

tically and otherwise. Her reading of Chopin's E flat polonaise was 

one of uncommon fire, dazzling technic and wealth of authority, and 

her performance of the Paganini-Liszt Campanella was a revelation 

and inspiration. Indeed it was the noblest interpretation of that com- 

position I ever heard. The audience called her out a half dozen 
times, and she favored them with an encore at the end. 

Plunket Greene, the popular English basso, made his first appear- 
ance on Monday evening last in Windsor Hall. He was assisted by 
Madame Vanderveer-Green, contralto, and Rudolph Von Scarpa, 
pianist. The program was well selected. Mr. Greene made a most 
favorable impression. His performance all through was with noble 
conception and excellent delivery. He was generously applauded 
and was compelled to give an encore. Madame Vanderveer-Green 
who is quite a favorite here, sang all through the evening with 
admirable breadth and dramatic temperament. Her phrasing was 
musical and her intonations were clear and distinct. She was called 
before the audience several times and was presented with a large 
bouquet of flowers and, of course, gave an encore. Mr. 
played two selections, in which he was not very successful, 
the accompaniments were faultless. 


and 





Scarpa | 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


The latter 
| < 


most fashionable one, was the largegt of the season. 
affair was under the management of Vert & Harris. 
T. P. Brooke, with his Chicago Marine Band, assisted by Miss Siby! 
Sammis, gave three concerts, Thursday, Friday and Saturday even- 
ings and two matinées on Friday and Saturday. The programs 
| ranged from Brooke to Wagner. The band is an excellent organiza- : 
tion and acquitted itself most creditably. Miss Sammis gave a most 
exquisite performance of the Page's Aria from The Huguenots, and 
She has a rich alto voice 
Mr 


was compelled to give a double encore, 
with an even register, and sings with taste and judgment. 
Brooke’s leading was most graceful. 

The affair was in aid of the Indian plague and famine fund, and 
under the patronage of the Hon. Minister of Militia, His Worship 
Mayor Wilson-Smith, Lieutenant-Colonel Houghton and officers com- 
manding the Fifth Military District, and of course was managed 
by our popular manager, Mr. George Sheppard. The audiences 
were large, and it was a great financial success. 

Watkin-Mills, the English basso, is announced for a song recital on 
the 23d inst. H. B. COHN. 


NEWARK. 


NEWARK, N. J., April 8, 1897 
Oates of the finest song recitals of the Newark musical 
season was given in Association Hall Wednesday, April 7, 
when Mrs. Antonia H. Sawyer, the contralto, was heard to splendid 
advantage in a program well calculated to her vocal 
versatility. Mrs added to 
which she sang like the true artist she An enthusiastic au- 
dience, composed chiefly of representative 
genuine pleasure to Mrs. Sawyer’s repertory, 
by Wood, Coombs, Hawley, Nevin, Chapman, 
Dressler, Joyce and Harriss; also a group of songs of the modern 
French school by Massenet, Rene and Fischof 
Mr. Henry Hall Duncklee was at the piano as accompanist to Mrs. 
Sawyer and to Hans Kronold, Mr 
rare pleasure as an accompanist and musician 


demonstrate 


Sawyer was in beautiful vocal form, 
really is 
musicians, listened with 
which comprised songs 


Fairland, Gaynor, 


‘cellist Duncklee always gives us 
His performance on 
this occasion was up to the highest standard. 

Mr. Duncklee is now thoroughly identified as accompanist with the 
classical song recitals given in Newark 

Mr. Kronold received a deserved share of the honors of the evening. 


The audience, which was a | He is an excellent 'cellist. 
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ADAM SCHAAF, 
Pianos, 
276 W. Madison Street, Chicago, Il] 


235 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, I] ianos, 
ST R i H & ZE I I # E R, 107 West Canton Street, Boston, Mass 
Pianos, SCHAEFFER PIANO CO., 


1Mth Street and Brook Avenue, New York 


STEINWAY & SONS, 


Pianos, 
Wabash Avenue, cor. Jackson, Chicago, II] 


Pianos, 
Steinway Hall, New York G. SCH R(¢ JEDER., 
STANDARD ACTION CO., Marqueterie 


Piano Actions, Berlin, Germany 


Cambridgeport. Mass GEO. STECK & CO ; 
STERLING CO., *janos, 
Pianos, 11 East 14th Street, New York 
Derby, Conn 
B. SHONINGER CO.. R. W. TANNER & SON, 
Pianos, Piano and Organ Hardware, 
New Haven, Conn Dolgeville, N. Y 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





Richmond, Ind. 








WM. TONK & BRO., WEAVER ORGAN AND PIANO CO., 
Piano Actions and Musical Merchandise, Organs, 

26 Warren Street, New York York, Pa 
WASLE & CoO., 


Piano Actions, 


VOSE & SONS PIANO CO., 


Pianos, : 


75 and 177 Hester Street, New York 
) WISSNER, 
WEGMAN PIANO CO., Pianos, 


Brooklyn, New York, Chicago, Jersey City and 


Boston, Mass 





Pianos, Bee 
4 N.Y Newark 
The most 
WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS, perfect 
Piano Actions. mechanically 
457 West 45th Street. New Yor playable 
petite hinge s20t 3 A ws musical 
WESER BROS instrument, 
4 with 


Pianos, 
424 to 428 West 43d Street, New York 
WEBER-WHEELOCK CO., 
Pianos, 


Fifth Avenue and 16th Street, New York 


exchange- 
able long 
note, is the 


" KALOPHON,” °°" ty "the frm of 
ERNST ERICH LIEBMANN, 
in Gera-Reuss, Germauy. 





+ Full, round t ~s , well arranged music, and greatest 
WATERLOO ORGAN CO., ( the instruments warranted. The 
: ay AL OP HON has forty-eight steel tongues. 
Organs, metal music disk and a very strong mechanism. 
Waterloo, N. Y Illustrated Catalogue on demand 

















Sensational Novelty ! 


6 CHORDEPHON. os 


A MEC HANIC AL ZITHE ‘R, with circul 
ar tk 





ar ir 





able metal note n be layed w 
clockwork, which can also be use fasa< 
niy ? la al Z tl 


SSASSAAN SS 





dren's tovs. & 





4. ¢ rin Sweetness of tone and perfect 
We se t as well as lively musi Produc 
4 smooth music, like the various “ Ac cord Zi ithers,”” where 


accords and melody are heard separately and successively 
Vibrations af the strings are re eu lated by a most ingenious 
mechanism of lam oa rs. Keer n tune as well as a piano. 


Patented in most 
CLAUS & CO., Fabrik Mechan, Zit 
LEIPZIG. "GERMANY. 










“Adler” 


is the latest novelty in Music Boxes with steel combs and 

and INTERCHANGEABLE METAL DISKS, 

Simplest Construction, 
Round, Full, Soft Tone. 
Extensive Repertory. 





** Adler,”’ on account of these 
advantages, is the instrument 
of the present and the future 
for the American market 


TRADE MARK. 


SCHLOBACH, MALKE & OBERLANDER, 


LEIPZIG-GOHLIS, GERMANY. 





E-stablished 1846. 


C.G. RODER, 


LEIPSIC, Germany, 
Music Eugraving and 
Printing, 
Lithography and 
> Typography, 


Begs to invite Music Houses 
to apply for Estimates of 
Manuscripts to be engraved 
and printed. Most perfect and 
quickest execution ; liberal 
conditions. 


LARCEST HOUSE ‘fr MUSIC ENGRAVING and PRINTING. 


Specimens of Printing Title Samples and Price List free on application 














MUSIC 


ENGRAVING and 
PRINTING. 


The Most Perfect 
Product 


F.M.GEIDEL, 


Leipzig, Germany. 


Music E ngraving Printing 
and Lithogray Work 
Autogrs ony an 
Book Printing. 


Two Premiums at the 
Chicago World's Fair, 1898 


Estimates and Samples 
furnished free of charge 


ARQUETERIE (INLAID for Pianos, Organs and all 
WORK) other Musical Instruments 











IN ARTISTIC STYLE. 


NAME STENCILS IN METAL, MOTHER-OF-PEARL OR CELLULOID LETTERS. 


Medallion impressions ; also Trade Mark Stencils, &e. 


G. SCHRODER, serun, s. 0.16, Germany. 


All first-class manufacturers furnished. 


@@ Representation desired, 


Established 1860. 





Covered Strings. 


Also reliable tested 
- pengye ne War ranted 
for guality of tone 
and durabi lity, all 


Ea 
CLARINETS and FLUTES, °°*S¥sren, 


my own production. § ““" Purni nished at cheap pri oe by 
Also Genuine Italian Strings. G. ‘ULLMANN, Adorf, in ye 
Manutacturer Strings Catalogue gratis. GE RMANY. 


F, JUHLING, 


Dresden, Germany. 


KAKAUEK BROS. 


mm PLA NOS. 


Factory and Office: Warerooms : 
1590-161 E. 126th Street, New York. 115-117 E. 14th Street, New York. 








Hazelton Brothers 


PIANOS. 


THOROUGHL) FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT. 


APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. 


Nos. 34 & 36 University Place, New York. 











THE MUSICAL 


STEINWAY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Steinway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL. 


Nos. 107, 109 & Ill East Fourteenth Street. 











CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 





EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20-24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d-53d Streets, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 





Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 


(ESTABLISHED 1867,) 


Miss CLARA BAUR, 
A Thorough Musical Education after the Methods of Foremost European Conservatories. 


Students from the city and yicinity, as well as 
those from abroad, can enter at any time during 
the School Year and Summer Term. 

Young ladies from a distance find a home in the 
Conservatory Building, where they can pursue 
their studies under the supervision of the Direct- 
ress. For Catalogues address 

Miss CLARA BAUR, 
Fourth and Lawrence Streets. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Directress. 








BRANCHES TAUGHT. 

Pianoforte, Voice Culture, Pipe Organ, Cabinet 
Organ, Violin, Violoncello, Flute, Cornet and other 
Orchestral Instruments, Theory of Music, En- 
semble Playing, Elocution and Physical Culture; 
also Modern Languages and English Literature. 


Students are prepared for positions in Schools 
and Colleges, in Church Choirs, and for the Stage, 
Concert or Oratorio. 





Principal : 
PROFESSOR — 
DR. FR. WULLNER. 


COLOGNE-ON-THE- 
-..+ RBHINE. 
Founded in 1850. 


The Conservatory emoraces: First, Instrumental (comprising 


The Conservatory of Music, 


all solo and all orchestral instru- 


ments); second, Vocal; and Third, Theory of Music and Composition Schools. 
The Vocal School is divided into two sections —(a) concert singing and (6) operatic singing. There 
In connection with these subjects there are classes 


for Italian, German literature, liturgy, choral singing, ensemble playing (chamber music), ensemble 





is also a training school for pianoforte teachers. 
Teaching 
staff consists of forty teachers. . 
ummer Term will begin April 1; next entrance examination takes places April 1 at the College 
(Wolfstrasse, 3-5). The yearly fees are 300 marks ($75) for piano, violin, viola, violoncello classes ; 200 
marks ($50) for all the other orchestral instruments, and 400 marks ($100) for solo singing. 

For full details apply to the Secretary, WOLFSTRASSE 3-5, COLOGNE, GERMANY. 


Royal Conservatory of Music (also Operatic and Dramatic High School), 
DRESDEN, GERMANY. 


Thirty-eighth year 47 different branches taught. Last year, 780 pupils. 88 teachers, among whom 
for eoretical branches are Felix Draseke, Prof. Rischbieter, Prof. Dr. Ad. Stern, &c.; for Piano 
Prof. Déring, Prof. Krantz; Chamber Music Virtuosa, Mrs. Rappoldi-Kahrer, Prof. Schmole Sher- 
wood, Tyson-Wolf, Mus. Doc., &c.; for Organ, Cantor and Organist, Fahrman, Music Director Hopner, 
Organisi Janssen ; for String and Wind Instruments, the most prominent members of the Royal Court 
Orchestra, at the head of whom are Concertmaster Prof. Rappoldi and Concertmaster Fr. Grutz- 
macher; for Vocal Culture, Iffert, Fraul. von Kotzebue, Mann, Chamber Singer Miss Agl, Orgeni 
Ronnuberger, &c.; for the Stage, Court Opera Singer Eichberger, Court Actor Senff-Georgi, &c. Edu- 
cation from the beginning to the finish. Full courses or single branches. Principal admission times, 
beginning of April and beginning of September. Admission granted also at other times. Prospectus 
and full list of teachers at the offices of THE MUSICAL COURIER and through 

Prof. EUGEN KRANTZ, Director. 


singing, musical dictation, elocution, sight reading, orchestral playing, conducting, &c., &c. 
S 





COURIER. 


EBER 
PIANOS. 


The distinguishing characteristic of 


the WEBER PIANO is its 


Sympathetic Tone; 
that is because it is constructed from 
the Musician's Stand point. 
WAREROOMS :—..u 


Fifth Avenue, cor. 16th Street, New York. 
258-260 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 





The Stern Conservatory of Music. “““““ 


Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director. 20 WILHELMSTRASSE, BERLIN, S. W. 

CONSERVATORY: Development in all branches of Music. OPERATIC SCHOOL: Complete 
pe fe the Stage. ORCHESTRA SCHOOL (comprising all solo and all orchestral instruments) 
SEMINARY: Special Training for Teachers) CHORUS SCHOOL. ELEMENTARY PIANO and 
VIOLIN SCHOOL, 

Principals—Frau Prof. SELMA NICKLASS-KEMPNER, ADOLF SCHULZE (Vocal), Prof. FRIEDRICH 
GERNSHEIM, Representing Director; LUDWIG BUSSLER (Composition, Theory, Musical History), FELIX 
DREYSCHOCK, ALBERT EIBENSCHUTZ, Prof. HEINRICH EHRLICH, Prof. FRIEDR. GERNSHEIM, A. PAPEN- 
DICK, C. SCHULZ-SCHWERIN, ALFRED SORMANN, E. E. TAUBERT, L. C. WOLF (Piano); FR. POENITZ 
(Harp, Harmonium); OTTO DIENEL, Royal Musical Director (Organ); Prof. GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, 
WILL NICKING (Violin); ANTON HEKKING, (Cello), &c., &c 

es: From 12g Marks ($30) up te soo Marks ($125) Annually. 
G2” Prospectuses may be obtained through the Conservatory 
Pupils received at anytime. Consultation hours from 11 A. M. to1 P.M 

On September 1, 1896, the ‘cello virtuoso ANTON HEKKING entered the staff of teachers of the 

Conservatory. 


EICHELBERG’S CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


Directors: Edgar Munzinger, Ernst Baeker. 
BERLIN, W., Charlottenstrasse 28 and Marburgerstrasse 8. 
Principal Teachers 
ADELINE HERMS-SANDOW 





Perfect education in all branches of music (Operatic School) Frau 
MATHILDE MALLINGER, Royal Chamber Singer ; 
Concert Singer; Fri. MARG. LUDECKE, Herr W Opera Singer (Vocal) 
Herr CONRAD ANSORGE, EDGAR MUNZINGER, ERNST BAEKER, ERNST FERRIER (Piano). Herr Prof 
HEINR. HOFMANN (Composition). Herr Concertmaster HAGEMEISTER, GEHWALD, Royal Chamber 
Musician (Violin). Herr W. WEGENER, Cond: the Royal Opera (Operatic Ensemble and Study 
of Rdéles). Herr Courtactor V. KUELMs (Declamation). Herr Musikdirector DIENEL 
Summer semester begins April 1, 1897. Entrance at any time. tus in all music storesand att 


Conservatory, free of charge. Hours for calling from 11 A. M. tol P. M. n5to6P.M 


CONSERVATORY KLINDWORTH-SCHARWENKA, 


BERLIN, W. (Germany), Potsdamerstr. 27 B. 

DIRECTORS: Ph. Scharwenka, Dr. Hugo Goldschmidt 

ARTISTIC ADVISER: Prof. Kar! Klindworth. 

PRINCIPAL TEACHERS—Piano: Klindworth. Scharwenka, 
Mayer-Mahr, M. and P. Heller, Oehlschlaeger, Miss E. Jeppe and 
berg, Frau M. Scharwenka-Stresow and others. Vocal: Dr. H. Goldschmidt, Miss Salomon, Miss 
Fuhrmann. ’Cello: PE Sandow. Organ: Grunicke. Composition and Theory: Scharwenka 
Lewengard. Pretzel. Musical History: Dr. H. Goldschmidt. Piano Pedagogics: Ott. Lessmann 
Piano Teachers’ Seminary: Leipholz. Vocal Teachers’ Seminary: Dr. H. Goldschmidt 

CHAMBER MUSIC—ORCHESTRAL EXERCISES—ENSEMBLE SINGING 
DRAMATIC AND DECLAMATORY LESSONS 

On October 1, 1897, Miss Lina Beck, of Frankfort-on-Main, after an activity o 
Stockhausen Vocal! School, will become a member of the staff of teacher 

Applications fom 4to6 P.M P 

Beginning of the Summer semester April rospec 


Frau 
SEIDEMANN 


Prussian 


Opera Singer; 


tor at 
(Organ 
Prospec 


and fror 





Dr Jedliczka Leipholz, W. Berger 


others. Violin: Fl. Zajic, Gruen- 


f twelve years at the 


his Conservatory 


tus mailed free 





OTTO LOHSE, 


Formerly Assistant Conductor 


BAYREUTH FESTIVALS, 
Conductor at the Stadt Theatre in HAMBURG, 


Conductor Wagner Opera Season at the Drury 
Lane Theatre in LONDON, 


Conductor of the DAMROSCH OPERA CO. during 
the season 1895-96, 


begs to inform the musical pubiic 
of New York that he has opened a 


STUDIO AT THE ALPINE, 


Broadway and 33d Street, 
NEW YORK, 
where he will give lessons in musical composition, in Piano, 
and will prepare singers for Concerts and Oratorio and the | 
Operatic Stage, especially in Wagnerian roles. 
He can also be engaged to conduct Orchestral Concerts, 


FPANNIE 


OMFIELD 
ZEISLER, 


568 E. Division Street, 
CHICAGO. 


0) 
SS 





BLUMENBERG PRESS, 214-218 WILLIAM STREET, AND 18-20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 





Ss. W. 
ym plete 
ments) 


EDRICH 
, FELIX 











